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PREBACE 


In the preparation of this book I have kept steadily in view 
the actual needs of the student who desires to understand and 
appreciate thoroughly what has been called “the most sublime 
poem in the world.” Grammatical and historical, as well as 
archaeological and literary information has been supplied; but 
the historical matter has not been allowed to expand into dis- 
quisitions, the grammatical to develop into syntactical exercises. 
Emphasis has been laid on the fact that the play is a work of 
consummate art, not a mass of Greek words arranged with the 
express purpose of affording the student an opportunity to show 
his skill in performing feats in mental gymnastics. The prime 
duty of the editor is to interpret his author; but the task of 
editing such a play as the Prometheus does not consist in merely 
bringing to bear on the text the keenest penetration, the most 
elegant taste, and the soundest judgment and scholarship at 
the editor’s command, — he should also unroll the chart of 
modern literature, particularly our own great English literature 
(to which classical scholars are now, as in De Quincey’s time, 
too often strangers), wherever the influence of the Greek poet 
has been felt. Even within the last year another poem of con- 
siderable merit has been added to the long list of those written 
either in imitation of the creation of the Athenian poet or on 
the ever fascinating subject of the Fire Bringer, which Aeschy- 
lus first placed among the sublimities of art. The thought of 
the great Hellenic minds is still a part of the world’s thinking. 
Aeschylus has been woven into our own literary fabrics. And 
not only allusions and reminiscences, but also parallels and 
modern instances are helpful and stimulating ; they arouse the 
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interest and widen the horizon of the student. The notes in 
this edition have been reduced to the smallest possible compass 
consistent with this plan of annotation; but all points that 
seemed to require elucidation have received attention. 

I am under obligations to Professor Smyth for many valuable 
suggestions and criticisms. Thanks are also due to my col- 
league, Prof. E. M. Brown, who read the introduction in manu- 
script, and to my former colleague, Dr. Paul Baur, for assistance 
in selecting the illustrations. 


J. E. HARRY. 


CINCINNATI, 
November, 1904. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I-— AESCHYLUS 
1. LIFE 


1. So many flowers of fancy cluster round the life of Aeschylus 
that the solid ground of fact beneath can scarcely be discerned. 
Myths were woven in the late as well as in the early 
period of Greek history ; and these fables, like dialect 
with dialect in the choral song, were interwoven with historical 
truths. Two of the most grotesque stories mark the beginning 
and the end of the poet’s career. They are 


The myths 


no pernicious lies, 
But pleasing fictions, hurting none, 


if we but sunder false from true, recognizing that the fictions are 
merely symbolical. As Rostand says, ce n’est pas toujours la 
légende qui ment; it is simply an expression of the xous le voulons 
of the people. In a story, which reminds us of ‘ Caedmon, 
a-calling angels with the cowherd’s call that late brought up the 
cattle,” we are told that Aeschylus was set to watch the grapes 
in his father’s vineyard and fell asleep, when Dionysus appeared 
to him in a dream and bade him devote his life to tragic art.’ 
Literary mythology usually assigned unusual deaths to men of 
unusual mental capacity. Dogs tore Euripides to pieces ; Sopho- 
cles choked on an unripe grape. An eagle mistook the bald head 


1Cp. Pausan. I. 21. 2 pm d¢ Aloxddos perpdxiov dv Kabevdev év ayp@ 
gurdcowy cragvrds kal of Aidvucov émiatdvra Kedetoar Tpaywolay moveiv* ws 
be Hv huepa, welOecOar yap ebédev, pdora Hdn meipwpevos movety; and Cha- 
maileon says, meOdwy yotv éypade Tas Tpaywolas. 
II 
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of Aeschylus for a stone and dropped a tortoise he had been car- 
rying, —to break the shell, —and the oracle was fulfilled which 
declared, A missile from heaven shall slay thee (oipavidy ae Bedos 
KOTOKTEVEL) « 

2. Aeschylus was born in 525 B.C., and was, consequently, four 
The known Yeats the. senior of Pindar, whose lofty genius inevi- 

facts tably suggests a comparison.’ Sophocles and Euripi- 
des, fellow-countrymen as well as fellow-craftsmen, belong to the 
next generation. These three form the tragic triad. 


Hail the Three! 
Aischulos, Sophokles, Euripides 
Compete, gain prize or lose prize, godlike still. 


Sophocles was from Colonus, Euripides from Salamis, Aeschylus 
from the district of Eleusis, one of the oldest and most prominent 
centers of Attic life. The influence of his religious surroundings 
was not small. The poet’s character cannot be understood with- 
out a study of his environment. The hallowed spot of Eleusis, 
with all the solemnity of the mysteries, could suggest only sublime 
thoughts to his strong and imaginative mind. Here poetry germi- 
nated in his soul; here he became imbued with patriotic and 
religious sentiments. 

Anunrtep, 7 Opepaca thy epny ppéva, 

elvac we TOV TOV akLov pvoTNpiwv 
is his prayer when about to engage in a contest with Euripides 
(Ar. Ran. 886). His father’s name was Euphorion. Two youths 
who distinguished themselves in the Persian war, one at Salamis, 
the other at Marathon, are said to have been his brothers, but the 
connection cannot be proved.” That the poet was an Eupatrid 
might be inferred from his works ; the aristocratic spirit breathes 


1 The great Boeotian was 6 Avpixéds and Aeschylus 6 Aupixwraros Tay Tpa- 
yixGv. Their ethical views were similar, and the style of both was rugged and 
elevated. , 

2 Kynaegeirus may have been his brother (Hdt. 6. 114); Ameinias certainly 
was not. 
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in every line. He contended with Pratinas of Phlius," learned much 
from Phrynichus. The latter’s work, though rough and imperfect, 
was not heedlessly done. But our poet marks a much farther 
advance on Phrynichus than Sophocles on Aeschylus,’ who is the 
real founder of tragedy, the creator of dramatic art, since in him 
the genuine drama begins. He brought out his first play at the 
age of twenty-five, and won his first prize fifteen years later 
(485 8.c.).4 Pindar was poet and priest; Aeschylus was more — 
a soldier. Nor did his valor dwell in vaunting. “At patriot and 
mortal battailles hadde he ben and foughten for the Warrior 

feith,”’ for the cause in which he believed, at Artemisium, at 
Salamis, and he was: one of the famous Mopa$wvopudxa.? The 
impulse of that mighty national movement, the struggle to deter- 
mine whether Greece or Persia should rule the western world, was 
felt by none more keenly than by Aeschylus. Unlike his serene 
contemporary of Thebes, the Athenian poet, who glorified the 
Grecian feats at arms in verse, had wielded the sword himself.® 
In a contest for the composition of an elegy to be inscribed over 
the fallen heroes, he competed with Simonides, but failed to win the 
prize. About 476 he went to Syracuse, where Hiero, who kept a 
splendid court, had gathered about him the most famous poets of 


1 In 499, when the wooden seats are said to have broken down. Pratinas 
introduced the satyr drama (in which Aeschylus later excelled) into Athens. 
He wrote fifty plays (eighteen tragedies), but gained only one first prize. 

27d 8’ Grdodv THs Spauarorouas ef uev Tis mpos TOUS per avrov AoylfoTo, 
padrdov dy éxrauBdvor ... el dé mpds Tovs avatépw, Oavpdoee THs emivolas Tov 
mounTrhy Kal THs ebpécews (Vita). 

3 In 534 Thespis produced the first tragedy (so-called). The development 
was slow. Dithyrambic contests were instituted in 508. About eight years 
later Aeschylus began his work. 

4 Ol. 734, according to the Marmor Parium. 

5 Possibly he fought also in Thrace. See Blass, Rhein. Mus. 29. 481 ff. 

6 Schol. Medic. on Pers. 429; Marm. Par. 49 (63); Pausan. I. 21. 2. 
Sophocles led the paean sung when the trophy was raised to commemorate 
the victory; Euripides, according to tradition, was born at Salamis on the day 
of the battle. 
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the world.!. For the great occasion of the founding of Aetna 
Aeschylus wrote his Airvata.? Later he produced the ersae, 
which was of peculiar interest to the Syracusans, since the battle 
of Himera was fought against the Carthaginians, who formed a 
part of the Persian empire. Shortly before the death of Hiero, 
Aeschylus contended with Sophocles for the tragic prize and 
failed. As the latter had been before the public but a few years, 
it is not unlikely that Aeschylus believed his failure due to poli- 
tics or partisanship.? Whether he withdrew from Athens at this 
time we do not know. Although he gained the prize with his 
Ocdipodeia, and with his Septem contra Thebas, there was still a 
gulf between him and a large part of the public. Nevertheless, 
his efforts were destined to be crowned once more with success, 
in his last and greatest work, the Ovesteia (458). We read of 
his trial before the Areopagus (on the charge of having divulged 
the Eleusinian mysteries),* of his acquittal, and final withdrawal 
from Athens. He died at Gela, Sicily, in 456 B.c. The Athenians 
commemorated his achievements by a public statue. 


2. CHARACTERISTICS 
1. A man of muscle, — moral and intellectual as well as “the 
Marathonian muscle nerved of old to maul the Mede,” — we 
cannot think of Aeschylus otherwise than as 


God’s plan 
And measure of a stalwart man, 
Limbed like the old heroic breeds, 
Who stands self-poised on manhood’s solid earth. 


1 Cp. Pausan. 1. 2. 3 kal és Zupaxovaas mpds ‘lépwva Aloxvdos Kal Zipwri- 
dns éorddynoay, Xen. Hiero 1. 1 Tiuwvldns 6 woinrhs adplkerd more mpds 
‘Tépwra. 

2 Cp. Pind. Pyth. 1 (‘Iépwu Airvalw). It may be that the name of the 
tragedy was Alrvar. The Persae was written primarily for an Athenian 
audience. 

8 Cp. Ar. Ran. 807 ore yap "AOnvatoce cuvéBar’ Aloxtdos (Aeschylus 
didw’t exactly agree with the Athenians). 

4 Dante also was denounced as an arch-heretic by the inquisitors of 
Florence. 
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A true representative of the mighty time, he is a colossus creating 
colossal forms. Measured even by his humility (Ruskin’s test of 
a truly great man), Aeschylus appears gigantic. In 
the epitaph written by himself and inscribed on his 
tomb he:said not a word about his dramas, but only of his valor in 
the Persian war. 


His valor 


AioxvrAov Eidopiwvos ’AOnvatov 16d KevOe 
pvnjpa KatapOipevov tupopdporo T'eAas: 

dAKny 8 edddxipmov Mapabwvoy addaos av eizrou 
cal Babvyaitners Mndos émorapevos.) 


The sublime poet, whose Prometheus has been the study of ages, 
seems to have valued his achievements as a soldier more highly 
than his dramatic creations. In the famous dialogue in Aris- 
tophanes’ Ranae he points to the martial features of his trage- 
dies as their chief glory.” He gives “all the pride, pomp, and 
circumstance of glorious war,” both in form and in subject- 
matter.’ Like Homer, he taught rages, dpetds, é7Atoes avdpov 
(Ran. 1036). His choral songs are battle odes, resounding with 
the clash of arms; their chief function, as Aristophanes says, 
was to educate the citizens, making them energetic, high-spirited, 
patriotic. The chief of the three disciples of Homer, Aeschylus 
was not only the delight, but also the teacher of the Athenians ; 
his warlike odes were listened to by all the people ; his characters 
represented the cherished ideals of the race; it was unnecessary 
to make pleas for “ higher education.” * Measured by the highest 
standards, Aeschylus is one of the few great men of the world ; 


1 Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Gr. 2*. 241, Athen. 14, 1627. 

2To the question, tf od dpdoas ovrws avrods yevvalous ééedidakas? he 
replies, dpaua mowjoas “Apews perro, 

3 « As the sonorous nouns, flanked by their polysyllabic epithets, advance, 
the earth is seen to shake as though battalions were hurrying to the charge, 
and squadrons of cavalry, with thundering horses’ hoofs and waving plumes, 
were prancing on the plain” (SyMonps). Eschyle s’y enivre lui-méme au 
bruit des mots retentissants qu’il assemble a l’infini (CROISET). 

4 Cp. Isocrates, Panegyr. 24; Lycurgus, 46. 
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he meets Franklin’s requirements for the class completely — “ he 
wrote things worth reading and did things worth writing.” 

2. Aeschylus was stern of lineament and grim ; and as we look 
Comparison Upon his face we recall the features of the father of 
with Dante Tuscan song, that “ grande Ame immortellement triste,” 
as Alfred de Musset calls him; the “high, austere Dante,” as he is 
named by Matthew Arnold. Intensity of feeling characterized 
the Italian poet; elevation of thought the Greek.’ But the 
words written of “the gret poet of Itaile That highte Daunt,” 
can be applied to Aeschylus as well: 


His words are parcel of mankind, 
Deep in whose hearts, as on his brow, 
The marks have sunk of Dante’s mind, 


and whatever our predilections in poetry or in persons, we can 


Sey. The face and personage of a wondrous man. 


3. RANK AS A POET 


1. Aeschylus is a poet of the highest order.’ Dryden, in his 
unjust comparison of the poets of Greece, Italy, and England, 
passes over the founder of tragedy, whereas some critics put him 
on a pinnacle even above 6 zotnrys, “ Omero poeta sovrano,” as 
Dante calls the poet of poets.” 

2. In one of the most unique bits of writing in the whole range 
of Greek literature, the fifty-second discourse of Dio Chrysosto- 
mus, appear these words, “After reading the three Phzlocéetes 
with the utmost impartiality I do not know to which I would 
refuse the prize.” In the matter of form we must be content to 


1 But Aeschylus resembled Dante not merely in external appearance ; 
“Ein kraftiger gesunder Realismus, der an Dante erinnert, durchzieht seine 
Schoepfungen und schliesst, wie bei dem grossen Florentiner, gelegentlich 
einen komischen Zug, soweit ihn Melpomenes Wiirde duldet, nicht aus” 
(Sittl, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur, p. 252): 

2 Dante’s order is, Homer, Vergil, Horace, Ovid, Lucan, himself. Macau- 
lay puts both Ariosto and Lucretius above Vergil. His catalogue of the six 
greatest poets is Shakspere, Homer, Dante, Aeschylus, Milton, Sophocles. 
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learn of the ancients,—accept their judgment as final. Each 
poet has the defects of his virtues. What he loses in Judgment 


one direction he gains in another. of pier 
F and modern 
Search your fill ; Critics 
You get no whole and perfect poet. 


What nature denied Aeschylus “en fait de bonne grace,” as 
Croiset puts it, “de douceur et d’agrément, elle le lui rendit 
en force d’4me et puissance d’imagination.” Theoretically, 
Sophocles was chiefest of the three. Yet Macaulay speaks of 
Aeschylus as the greatest of the Athenian dramatists; and the 
French historian just quoted says, 4e premier est le plus grand des 
trois. But this estimate is not altogether correct. Aeschylus 
was a genius of a higher type than Sophocles, but he lacked the 
xdpis, the perfect harmony of substance and form, of the eidos 
and vAy, so characteristic of Sophocles, who unites grace and 


nobleness 
2 whose even-balanced soul 


Business could not make dull nor passion wild ; 
Who saw life steadily, and saw it whole; 

The mellow glory of the Attic stage, 

Sweet singer of Colonus. 


Euripides attracted most attention in the Middle Ages. But in 
some respects Aeschylus stood above both. As Lesage says, in 
Gil Blas,“ The present generation accuses that which has pre- 
ceded of bad taste, and its judgments are overturned by those of 
the next generation.””"’ While the perfect equipoise and exquisite 


1 The Greek poet’s high rank in antiquity is attested by the fact that 52 of 
his works won the first prize, and that after his death his spirit ruled the stage : 
TimAs dé weylorns €rvxe mapa AOnvaiors 6 AioxUdos Kal udvoy adrod Ta Spduara 
Wndlopare Kowv@ Kal wera Odvarov éd.ddoxero, z.e. a decree was passed that 
anybody who wished to bring out one of his plays should be provided with a 
chorus (Schol. on Ar. Ach. 10). Dicaeopolis says in the preceding verse: 
bre 5H ‘Kexhvn mpocdoxGy Toy Aloxvor, though the Acharnenses was put on 
the stage thirty years after the poet’s death. So the Vita- nydmnoay Al- 
axdov ws Wydloacbar pera TOY Odvarov avtod Tov BovNduevoy diddoKey TA 
Aloxvdov yopov A\auBdvev. In the fourth century B.c. Aeschylus’ popularity 
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art of Sophocles commended him particularly to the Greek, and 
the humanity aad philosophy of Euripides appealed to the thir- 
teenth century, the magnificence of his imagery and the sublimity 
of his conceptions won for Aeschylus even more numerous vota- 
ries among the learned in the modern world". When we pass 
from the modest beginnings of tragedy, in Thespis and Phrynichus, 
to Aeschylus, we come to a poet who still holds his own against 
the world. The Athenians were born debaters, and the elevation 
of this inborn capacity to the higher ranges of art was the work of 
Aeschylus. 


Die Kunst vollendet das was die Natur skizziert. 


Aeschylus was practically the creator of the dramatic dialogue ; 
he reconciled tendency with art; and he turned to advantage 
the very obstacles which the rudimentary state of the drama 
threw in his way (see Introd. II. 3). He was a genius of great 
Genius ana: TCSOUTCE, am artist of consummate conscience ; as 
inventive- careful in his execution as Racine, and totally ex- 
nae empt from the French poet’s stiffness. None of his 
successors ever equalled him in inventiveness ;? none surpassed 
him in the variety and artistic arrangement of rhythms. 

3. There have been many famous writers who, unwilling to 
remain mere sympathizing witnesses of some great struggle in 
which they were interested, wielded the sword as readily as the 
pen; but probably none of them can rank with Aeschylus, who 
was in this respect like Calderon. 


seems to diminish. Later generations, however, turn their eyes toward him 
again; Callimachus borrows expressions, Lycophron, ideas; and through the 
Alexandrians his works passed over to Rome, to live again in the Latin lan- 
guage. 

1 Plus notre siécle a étudié de prés le génie d’Eschyle, plus sa supériorité 
s’est révélée (CROISET). 

2 Cp. Croiset, 5. 201, “des inventions ... ont une force, dans leur naiveté, 
qui n’a jamais été surpassée.” 

3 And this in spite of the fact that the phrase “douceur élégante” in Gil 
Blas’s apostrophe cannot be applied unreservedly to the Greek poet (moelleux 
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4. PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


1. The forerunners of the philosophers were poets; the roots 
of philosophy are in the old myths. With Pythagoras, Xenophanes, 
Parmenides, and Heraclitus, a new epoch begins in , 

; F nterpreter 
Greece. Aeschylus is the last representative of the of the old 
mythological age ; the old beliefs had become so firmly ah haae 
fixed in his mind that no external influence could disturb them ; 
but in him the naiveté of the primitive religion disappears ; theo- 
logian as well as artist, he seeks to reinterpret the old legends, to 
find in them material for a doctrine on human destiny and the 
government of the universe. But we must not look for a perfect 
logical system in his works, one which offers a solution to the 
problem of the existence of one supreme, absolute law, side by 
side with the free will of Zeus, and leaves nothing unexplained. 
His office was not to give deliberate expression to philosophical 
views, but to present in his dramas the traditions of the people. 
He dealt with ethics and theology, but as the effluence of his 
and the nation’s life, not as a formulated system of philosophy. 
His Prometheus is not an allegory, nor a philosophical treatise, 
but a poem in the fullest sense of the word. True, it contains 
many moral sentiments; but to a Greek the chief function of a 
poet was to express sharply the ethical maxims of his people ; 


Calderon, dont la douceur élégante et purgée d’epique est inimitable). The 
Spaniard’s allegorical Zstatuta de Prometheo was inspired by the Prometheus 
of “the untranslatable, unapproachable, inimitable Aeschylus.” Both poets 
were soldiers. Both were deeply religious; they sought their inspiration in 
the sacred traditions of their people. The Greeks named Aeschylus the father 
of tragedy; the Spaniards called Calderon the prince of dramatists; and the 
Juxuriant fancy of the Oriental poet of the Occident, the music of his verse, 
the variety of his rhythms (‘ My Calderon, my nightingale,” as Lowell calls 
him), and the scenic splendor of his productions are thoroughly Aeschylean. 
But here the comparison breaks down. The divergencies are great. In por- 
trayal of character Calderon is almost Sophoclean; in grace, pathos, tenderness, 
intrigue, and in the weaving of intricate plots he has few equals; but all these 
cannot weigh against the elevation and moral grandeur of Aeschylus. 
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and the Greeks prided themselves on their moral precepts. Aes- 
chylus was the first poet to identify tragic action itself with a moral 
and religious question. He brooded over the problems of life. 
He saw the complexity of human affairs and recognized that 
things do not happen from one cause alone, that there are ques- 
tions which cannot be solved with mathematical accuracy. He 
meditated on the history of his nation and on those traditions 
the meaning of which was revealed to him in the conflicts in 
which he himself had taken part, unfolded by the remarkable 
victory of Hellenic liberty over Oriental despotism. There had 
been much religious skepticism before. Now the problems of 
history stood in a new light. The Persian war had brought about 
a reaction, aroused the political consciousness of Greece and 
revived the national religion. To Aeschylus the defeat of the 
Persians was but a confirmation of the power of the gods and of 
the nothingness of man (cp. Prom. 547). He saw in the past 
the germ of the present. Whence the check to that great army 
(robs treprdAdous dyav Pers. 794) that seemed as irresistible as 
the billows of the sea? Haughty Xerxes had failed to recognize 
the limits imposed on human kind. The gods set a snare for his 
immoderate desires. This is the high lesson which the drama 
teaches and which the poet reiterates with emphasis. His creed 
was simple ; a few dogmas, not very sharply defined, but set forth 
with an authority and power of expression which lend them force, 
constitute the sum and substance of his doctrine. In Aeschylus, 
as in Homer, there is not so much individual thought as sacred 
lore of the people. But the tenets of the Pervsae and Agamem- 
non are vastly different from the puerilities of the primitive myths, 
which were woven in the essentially poetic period of the human 
race. 

2. The Zeus of Aeschylean theology is difficult to define. He 
is almost always represented as the supreme sovereign, not, of 


course, the Christian Ruler, 
Zeus 


Celui qui du néant a tiré la matiére, 


(for the idea contained in Lamartine’s verse is wholly Saconeeten! 
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to the Greek mind), but, most frequently, as the Omnium rerum 
Rector et Moderator. 

Nowhere is he pictured so harsh and cruel as in the Prometheus. 
In passing from this play to the Agamemnon we find a Zeus who 
changes in conduct, but not in nature. There can be nothing 
more magnificent than the invocation of Zeus in the first chorus. 
Zeus teaches mortal men by suffering and so leads them to wisdom. 
Still different is the Zeus of the celebrated fragment, 


Zets eat aiyp, Leds 8& yn, Zevds 3 ovpaves, 
, \ / ” A COLy? 
Zevs Tow Ta TavTa, xoTe TOYO bréprEpov. 


Man’s measures cannot mete the immeasurable All. 


The highest god is not other than the world ; yet he is superior 
to the world; he is the soul of the world. Aeschylus says that 
thought is an impenetrable abyss. In his eyes the nature of Zeus 
is not less mysterious: Zevs, doris mor’ éoriv (Ag. 160).2. Even 
Aeschylus wavered. Doubts assailed him as well as Euripides. 
Neither believer nor skeptic is totally exempt. Euripides has 
“a life of doubt diversified by faith,’ Aeschylus “a life of faith 
diversified by doubt.’ ® 

3. In Homer the will of Zeus is omnipotent : eyo wept T eit 
Oey wept 7 ci’ avOpurwv (6 27). The action of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey begins, unfolds, and ends with the will of Zeus ; 
everything is directed and controlled by him. Fate is represented 
as a concurrent agency. The fall of Troy is decreed by fate, but 
Zeus assents to please Hera. Zeus permitted the wrath of Achilles. 


1Cp. Ag. 170 f., Fr. 65, Suppl. 823, Hum. 919. The other gods fear his 
power. His might has limits (Zum. 621 ff.). To punish crime he sends the 
Erinyes, or Ate (4g. 56, 747, Cho. 382). Dodona, Mt. Athos, Cenzeum prom- 
ontory (/”. 27), and the altar on Ida (/7. 155) are sacred to Zeus. 

2 Cp. Eur. Fv. 483 Zeds doris 6 Zebs, ob yap oida mAHY NOY, 7. 935 opas 
tov tod dvd darerpoy aldépa.. « rodrov vouute Lhva, Tdvd Hyod Ody, vides 
sublime fusum immoderatum aethera... hune summum habeto divum, hunc 
perhibeto Iovem (Cic. N.D. 2. 25. 65). 

8 « Only the antique poet is not tortured by his doubts; the priestly temper 
conquers.” — Gildersleeve, Pindar, XxiXx. 
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Awaiting all is potp’ dd07, rHv ovTts GAeveTaL ds ye yévnTat (w 29), 
for tHv Terpwpévyy poipyy ddvvara éativ aropvyeiv Kat Geo (Hdt. 1. 
QI), TO popommov yap Tov T éAeVOepov péver | Kal TOY mpds 
dAAns deororovpevov xepds (Cho. 103 f.). From this con- 
ception comes the idea of Necessity that governs all (Prom. 514). 
It is Moira that takes us to our last resting-place: rov det pépovo’ 
év nyiv | Moip’ arédXevtov Urvov (Ag. 1450). The conceptions on 
which Aeschylus based his ideas of “Avayxy, which ordains that 
every violation of the law of righteousness be followed by punish- 
ment, are found in Homer. Whatsoever a man soweth that shall 
he also reap. The sinner thrives for a season, but the penalty 
is at last exacted. A vocos dpevav is sent upon the guilty man, 
a Oeo8daBea, which drives him to destruction. 


Moira 


Nemesis and XpOvw TOL Kupiw T ey Hepa 
Necessity Re ee i a eZ , 
Geods atilwy tis wor’ ov doce Sikyv; 
the fruit of pride is yet but green, 
Not mellow: though it grows apace, it comes not 
To his full height: Jove oft delays his vengeance, 
That when it haps ’t may prove more terrible. 


The power of Fate, in whatever guise, reigns supreme.’ Differ- 
ent views prevailed with regard to the origin and the activity of 
the Moipo, and all these are reflected in Aeschylus. According 
to Hesiod ( Zheog. 211) they were the daughters of Night. Again 
in Zheog. 904 Zeus and Themis are their parents. In Pindar they 
are above, but in harmony with, the gods. Zeus cannot avert 
what the Fates have ordained, though great power is placed in his 
hands. In the Agamemnon Moira works in unison with Zeus. 
In the Choephori the two ideas merge. In the Humenides the 
Moirae stand in close relation to the Erinyes. In the Fersae and 
in the Swpplices there is no hint of a separation of the power of 


1 yotpa, véueris, dvayKn, eluapyévn, mempwuévn, Adpdorea, aica, daluwy, 
dikn, Oéuis, arn, Edpévdes, dddorwp, Epivves. Aristotle considered the first 
seven merely names for God (rdvra raird éorw ov &ddo Te wHHY 6 Oeds), 
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Zeus and of the Moirae.’ In Homer, deities, as well as heroes, 
execute in spite of themselves the decree of a supreme will. 
Greek antiquity recognized the existence of an eternal law, to 
which everything is subject. This law was conceived to be iden- 
tical with the will of Zeus; but it was absolute, and Zeus himself 
was subject to its control; nor could he change it. He cannot 
get the secret of Prometheus by violence. Even the Titan is a 
symbol of the triumph of Destiny over our will. Nevertheless, 
man’s resistance to Fate is not passive. His activity does not 
limit itself to resignation and self-effacement, as in the dramas 
of genuine fatalism. He knows that he must succumb in the 
unequal struggle ; but he combats his fall, and exhibits a Titanic 
energy of will; his whole effort is to yield without weakness, to 
ennoble his inevitable fall by the exhibition of a certain dignity. 
Like de Vigny’s mariner he contemns the heaven-high billows 
“en sachant qu’il en est écrasé.” 

In the ersae the same somber divinity appears as in the 
Prometheus. The gods of Athens and Eleusis are against proud 
Xerxes. Man in conflict with the powers of destiny is overthrown. 
But the doctrine of retribution is most clearly expounded in the 
Septem. In Sophocles, who lacked the speculative insight of 
Aeschylus, and did not delve so deeply into the problems of exist- 
ence, man is his own nemesis. “ Lintrigue se noue et dénoue 
plus prés de la terre” (EGGER). The gods have not abdicated ; 
but the struggle is not so unequal for man. The development of 
the plot is by natural actions and human motives, notwithstanding 
the important réle which Fate plays.’ 

4. But whether Zeus or Destiny, it is always Justice by and 
through which everything is done — 8/ky is the rule 
by which the Ruler governs. This idea dominates all 
the works of Aeschylus: Zeds érepoppemys, vepov elkOTWS GdLKa MEV 


Justice 


1 Cp. Verg. Aen. 3. 375 Ste fata deum rex Sortitur. 

2 The notion of a hereditary family curse permeated the Greek mind. It 
appears even in the works of the “advanced thinker,” Euripides; but the 
notion is most prominent in Aeschylus. 
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Kakots, data © evvomows, Zeus, the Balancer, dealing error to the evil, 
right to the good (Suppl. 403 f.). Cp. Ag. 1485 f. dai Avos zravac- 
tiov mavepyéra. | Ti yap Bporois avev Aids TeAeirat ; and the invoca- 
tion of the chorus Swff/. 524 ff.: dvaé dvaxtwv paxdpwv | wakaptate 
kal TeAéwy | TeAeLOTaTOV Kparos, Ore Zed (“The Lord is our judge, 
the Lord is our lawgiver, the Lord is our king’). So the Greek 
Hebrew: 6 paxdptos kal pdvos duvactys, 6 BactAeds Tv BactrcvovTwv 
kal KUplos Tov Kuplevdvtwy (Paul in z Zimothy 6. 15). To the 
Erinyes is intrusted the moral government of the world ; they are 
the ministers of the supreme justice of Fate, executing the eternal 
and unchangeable law (0 dca & Opdvor 7 "Epwyiwy Lum. 511).1 
The Erinyes were deities primeval, anterior to the evolutions and 
revolutions which the bizarre Greek fancy imagined in the heavens,” 
evolutions known by the people, recognized by the theologians, 
and hence not flatly contradicted by Aeschylus. He is the inter- 
preter of a time-honored conviction. Many a religious teacher 
of to-day, whether poet-prophet or preacher-prophet, is kept by 
his good sense, as well as by the exigencies of the language, in 
the beaten track. Aeschylus wished to express the idea that 
Justice and her laws are eternal ; hence he represents the Erinyes 
as primordial divinities, as existing before the reign of the gods. 
His Zeus could not say 


The Erinyes Dinanzi a me non fur cose create.3 

1 Girard finds in Prom. 515 more than is there. 

2 Cp. Ag. 167 ff. (speaking of Uranus and Cronus) o¥8’ doris répouev Fv 
péyas | raupdxw Opdoer Bpdwy, | odde AéEerar rply dv | ds 8 reir’ Epu, Tpia- 
KT fpos otxerar Tuxwy (the great of yore, for all his prowess, will be forgot, nay, 
not een spoken of as having existed, and he who came after found his vanqguisher 
and is gone). 

° La fatalité est tout au fond presque entigrement dans Pombre . : . la 
volonté des dieux, dans une demi-clarté ... la passion humaine, au grand 
jour, sur le devant de la scéne (CRorsEr). If we still find difficulty in recon- 
ciling the facts as they appear in the dramas of Aeschylus, we may find com- 
fort in the reflection that we are not clear in our own minds about our own 
traditions. “Wer ist denn das?” asks Faust. “ Betrachte sie genau!” replies 
Mephistopheles. “Lilith ist das.” “Wer?” “ Adam’s erste Frau” (faust 
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If one makes unworthy use of good fortune, the Erinyes beat 
him back from success and strike him blind : 


, ; yi 3 
Xpove Tuxnpov, dvT’ avev Sikas TadwTvxel | TpiBa Biov TBeto’ dpavpor. 


They are ev6vd/car (Hum. 312), and it is their duty to punish 
every atrocious crime (186 ff.) ; but on him whose hands are pure 
their wrath does not fall— he lives unharmed (313). They do 
not enter the homes of those whose sacrifices are accepted by the 
gods (Sept. 699 ff). They are older than Athene, hence much 
wiser (yepartépu yap & ... Kapt €400 codwrépa Lum. 847 f.). 
The Erinyes appear to the homicide as soon as he commits the 
crime (Cho. 1048), and none but him is able to see them (r1o6r).! 
They vex the victim (Zum. 333 ff.), drive him mad, force the 
blood from his limbs, and hurl him to the realms of the shades, 
where he is surrendered to Pluto to be condemned (267 ff.). The 
Erinyes alone have the office revyew xaxa (125). Like the Gor- 
gons, their hair is intertwined with many serpents (Cho. 1049 f.) 
and from their eyes trickles loathsome blood (Zum. 54, Cho. 
1058).” Even their breath is blood and fire. Their countenances 
are horrible (Zum. 990), their raiment black and squalid. No 
definite number of the Erinyes is given by Aeschylus (oAAai pév 


éopev, 585).° 


3762). Aeschylus constantly reverts to this struggle between the old and the 
new. In the Zumenides it is the burden of the play, the Erinyes against 
Apollo. In the Prometheus the will of Zeus is in conflict with an irresistible 
and inscrutable power. In the Agamemnon ’Ep.vis is an abstraction, or a 
curse-spirit. The term does not by any means stand for the same idea in the 
various plays. Motpa has a twofold usage even in Homer. 

1In the Zumenides their visibility is for dramatic purposes. 

2 Cp. Prom. 799 and Dante, /nferno 9. 38 ff. 


Tre furie infernal, di sangui tinte, 
Che membra femminili aveano ed atto, 
E con idre verdissime eran cinte: 
Serpentelli e ceraste avean per crine, 


3 Motpa : Motpac : : "Epuvts :’Epevves. Where the meaning is “revenge,” the 
singular is naturally more frequent, 
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5. For Aeschylus, as for Homer, Tartarus is tro yys (Prom. 
219). But Aeschylus marks a distinct advance on the doleful 
Homeric doctrine that the wux7 is a mere wraith (ci8wAov), which 
has the rank and form of the dv@puw7ros in life, but possesses none 
The other Of the faculties of the living. Aeschylus says nothing 

world about the joys of the just in the other world — zapa 
ripiots Oeav. . . ddaxpuv vépovTat aixva (Pind. O. 2. 71 ff.). He 
has a clear idea of retribution, but does not 


seem to know if any benefit 
Arises of religion after death, 


so far as positive blessings are concerned, though he speaks of the 
pakapitas icodaipwv Bacthevs of the Persians (633). The charac- 
ters of Aeschylus are for the most part somber. T he Greek loved 
light ; cheerfulness characterized his temper ;? but Aeschylus is 
prone to dwell in the shadow. His habit was to work in somber 
colors; and while there is light in the Prometheus (the Oceanides) 
and the Oresteia is not all shadow, we miss, nevertheless, the sun- 
shininess of Plato and Sophocles? There is no trace in Aeschylus 
of the popular belief that the dead retain a distinct personality, no 
hint of the doctrine of metempsychosis of the philosophers. His 
religious sentiments and opinions were the product of devoutness 
and pure love of truth. He ascended to a height where vice falls 
away — far above the narrow Calderon, who was at once 


Vengeful, forgiving, sensuous, saintly. 
6. The Greek poet believed “ Das Ungliick schreitet schnell” 
— 16 Tow Kakov Todaxes Epxerat Bporois | Kat’ durAdKkynpa TO TEpOVTL 
tiv Oéu (Fr. 283) — misfortune follows close upon the 


heels of crime. As soon as the transgressor steps over 
the invisible boundary, the god helps him on his way to destruc- 


Nemesis 


1Cp. Ruskin, Oxford Lectures on Art, 7. 1. 

2 Nous oublions ce qu’il a parfois de grace et d’attendrissement, parce que 
lui-méme ne sait pas s’y arréter, et nous nous rappelons seulement ce qu’il 
a de sombre et de violent . . . ce qui domine chez lui en tout et partout 
(CROISET). 
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tion (6rav omevdy Tis aitos, xo Geds Evvartera, Pers. 742). Cp. 
Fr. 386 diret 8€ 7H Kaépvovte avorevoey Geds (“the Lord hardened 
Pharaoh’s heart”). As Lycurgus, the orator (quoting), says (92) : 
érav yap épyy Sarpovov Brdrry twa, | TodrT’ aitd mpOrov eapaipetrat 
dpeviv | rov voov tov éoOXov, cis 8 THY XEipw Tpéret | yvadpny, iv’ €idn 
pydtv Gv Guaptave. So Fr. 153 Geds pev airiay pve Bporois, | drav 
kakoou diya rapr7idnv Gdn. The terrible divinity, Destiny, the 
religious personification of that inevitable fate which presides over 
the affairs of men — this is the idea which dominates the tragedies 
of Aeschylus. Abstract though it is, with no eye to pity, no arm 
to save, yet it beccmes a kind of living and acting person. Hence 
the simplicity of the story (only a sudden blow, a momentary 
tableau) ; hence the terror we feel and the grandeur of the char- 
acters, their proud resistance to the foe that crushes them at a 
single stroke. In and through the old legends the poet brought 
to view the highest laws of human existence. A few of these myths 
were Egyptian (Io, Epaphus, Danaus), but Egyptian influence on 
Greek life was chiefly external, and had little to do with religion.’ 
7. Aristotle, in his Poetics, is silent on the subject of Destiny ; 
and, from his day until the eighteenth century, tragic destiny was 
never thought of by dramatic poets. To be sure, we  qrapic des- 
have a genuinely poetic representation of Fate in Cal- tiny in an- 
deron’s La Vida es Sueno ; but he did not see in it the ee 
mysterious forces of a higher power. Not till the time times 
of Schiller was the idea of a national fate evolved. Much of the 
suffering in the plays of Sophocles and Euripides is occasioned by 
the sin of the individual ; in Aeschylus there is inherited sin as 
well as that committed by the shortsighted individual. Schiller 
introduced a fatalistic motif into the tragedy of Wallenstein; but 
he did not simply call back the Aeschylean Fate, he went further, 
and in Die Braut von Messina conceived the idea of a people 
degenerating more and more, and in this degeneration bearing the 


1 A decided reaction has set in lately against the popular theory of the 
great influence exercised by the Phoenicians on Greece (Holm, History of 
Greece, 1. 101). 
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curse of their ancestors: “ Denn noch niemand entfloh dem ver- 
hangten Geschick” (4. 5). In India the wrath of the gods is 
visited on him who merely omits a religious formula. In Aeschy- 
lus nemesis is the penalty of wrongdoing ; there is always an inner 
connection between man’s acts and his fortunes. Evil is self- 
productive, says the chorus in Agamemnon 758 ff.: 70 dvace Bes 


> tA , 
yap épyov | pera pev wAciova rikret, | operépa 0 €ixdra yevve. 


5. DRAMATURGY 


1. Like Shakspere, Aeschylus was thoroughly familiar with the 
stage; he paid great attention to detail; and, being an artist of 
Rerninen the highest rank, he was excessively busy in improving 
stage ap- the appliances of the theatre. Of the three Greek 
nes tragedians Aeschylus was the most practical. He 
superintended the performance, the arrangement of each part, 
the decoration of the stage. All-the machinery requisite for his 
gigantic productions was carefully studied. Yet his drama reached 
farther than the scenic representation ; the poet possessed more 
ideal capacity than wealth of means in the dramaturgical art. 
Unlike Calderon, he had no carefully laid plot, no subtle calcu- 
lation of means and intricate weaving of incidents. In this 


respect he is like Racine. “There is in Andvomagque,” says Bru- 
netiére, “a simplicity of means, an exactitude and precision, that 
have never been surpassed. . .. Nothing in our modern literature 


is nearer perfection than a drama of Racine.” Part of this char- 
acterization fits Sophocles rather than Aeschylus ; nevertheless, 
Prometheus is as well-chiseled as Athale ; our poet was an artist 
not only of great power, but also of great conscientiousness and 
consummate finish He could roughhew like a Cyclops, but he 
could also finish like a Praxiteles. But there are no fine meshes of 
intrigue. It was a time of sturdy citizens — warriors — who had 
been trained in a strenuous school, a time unfavorable to the growth 
of the rank weeds of a later age — low cunning and trickery. The 


1 Croiset, in speaking of the characters of Aeschylus, says: ‘ Rien de plus 
fort n’a jamais été mis sur aucune scéne.” 
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dramas of Aeschylus, like his characters, are drawn only in large 
outline, with manly straightforwardness. An act contains merely 
a series of scenes, 

2. In selecting the costumes of his actors Aeschylus was very 
careful, There was no mock finery, but magnificent splendor and 
well-studied devices to enlarge the heroic dimensions.’ attention 
Aeschylus was, furthermore, no lilter of light lays, no detail 
petit-maitre with scented curl; yet he was a musical composer 
and a dancing-master. He had to drill his chorus ; for forty years 
he was obliged not only to produce, but to develop and improve. 
The modern critic may accept the doctrine of Plato’s Zon, that it 
is inspiration, not art (Oefov Kal pa Texvixdv) that makes the poet, 
but neither the ancient (Sophocles) nor the modern Greek (Goethe) 
would have subscribed to the opinion that inspiration is in itself 
sufficient. Pindar insists on the need of inborn faculty ; neverthe- 
less, he believes his poetry is a subtle science that obeys fixed laws. 

3. In the Agamemnon the chorus approaches its ideal signifi- 
cance. The odes are long, but they rise to the loftiest height ; 
and the content is as grand as the form. The end 
and object of the chorus is, as Schiller says (Vorrede 
zu der Braut von Messina), to leave the narrow sphere of the 
action, to enlarge on the past and the future and on the human, to 
sum up the great results of life, and to teach the high lessons of 
wisdom ; and it does this with the full power of the fancy, with a 
bold, lyrical freedom, which moves along on the high summit of 
human affairs, as it were, with strides of the gods. 

4. In Aeschylus for the first time do we find lyric movement, 
epic interest, and gnomic wisdom combined. Tragedy was born 
of the choral song; and the chorus exerted a powerful influence 
on its development.? Not only did it lend moral and poetic 


The chorus 


1Cp. Vita 5, “ He surpassed his predecessors not only in composition, but 
also in the magnificence of the chorus, in costuming, in solemn dignity.” 

2 Lamentation was one of the chief elements of primitive tragedy. The 
farther back we go the more evident does the juxtaposition of the lyric and 
epic elements appear. The Oreséeia is more dramatic than the Supplices. As 
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grandeur, but also that pomp and majesty which come from the 
presence of so many witnesses of the action, of the exposition 


and dénouement, which really constituted the action. 
Blending of 


the lyric Curiosity was not a dominating emotion. There 
and epic were no surprises, no complications and sudden rever- 
elements 


sals of situation. Even in the Agamemnon (in which 
there is the greatest wealth of incident) there is only a postpone- 
ment of the catastrophe. There is but one idea, one sentiment, 
one situation, and a uniform development; there is but a single 
scene; yet this one enchains the attention of the audience. 
Dialogue, narrative, reflection, follow one another monotonously.’ 
Euripides criticises him for this monotonous marshaling of forces 
in metrical lines in the Sepzem (Ranae 940 ff.). 

5. There is no unfolding of character in Aeschylus, as in 
Portrayal of SOPhocles. Like Homer, he presents whole person- 
character = ages — they are all made before they are brought on 
the stage. Even the character 


Of Clitemistra for hir lecherye 
That falsly made hir housbond for to dye 


is not really developed in the play, though there is more detailed 
work here than in the other dramas. The timidity natural to 
maidens, as, for example, in the Oceanides, the alternating states 
of hope and despair peculiar to woman, everything that is tender, 
delicate, or in any way characteristic of the gentler sex, the poet 
indicates sometimes in passing, but he does not care to dwell upon 
the traits, and study them in detail. The characters of Aeschylus 
are ethical types, drawn in large lines, majestic, terrible. There 


Weil says, Aeschylus conquered for the theater the whole domain of the 
epopee. Even in the Choephori it is seen that a great lyrical piece is a par- 
allel rather than a necessary complement of the dialogue. Not without great 
labor did the creator of tragedy work up to the high place where he left the 
art for Sophocles’ beginning. 

1 On peut le trouver monotone, mais jamais froid ni languissant (CRoISET). 
Er blieb vielmehr der gemachlichen Weise des epischen Nacheinander treu 
(BERNHARDY 3. 252). 
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is no Euripidean sententiousness in the personages he presents. 
None are drawn in minute details. We get tired of the mechani- 
cal stencil-work of Euripides. Aeschylus works @ /a gouache, 
Euripides aw dis¢ve.. His heroes move in an ideal sphere. He 
groups and contrasts the statuesque forms, but transfers his 
psychological coloring from the characters to the chorus. He 
seldom appeals to our pity. There is no Imogen, no Marina, no 
Desdemona. None of his characters, except Cassandra, possesses 
the individual richness of an attractive personality. No other poet 
ever created such characters; conscious of their fate, they show a 
strength of will that lifts them far above reality. 

6. The plays of Aeschylus were written in trilogies, groups of 
three tragedies, related in subject and composed with the view 
of being acted in immediate succession. Very little 
has been handed down to us about the trilogy, and 
some skeptics have gone so far as to deny its existence. The 
old tradition is correct. The first and third play had a single main 
theme. Following each trilogy was a satyr drama, as an after- 
piece, the whole being called a tetralogy. In the structure of his 
trilogies, as in the composition of his choral songs, Aeschylus 
required immensity. In Sophocles the chorus does not play such 
a prominent part, the dialogue is more perfect, the language not 
so rugged ; and the action of the piece does not extend, like the 
great bas-reliefs of Aeschylus, over the whole surface. One play 
suffices. The material is narrowed to the compass of a single 
tragedy ; the trilogy is kept as a mere form; the separate plays 
treat of different subjects, with apparently no connection between 
them. In Euripides the plays have nothing to do with each other, 
either in their inner dependence, or in their deeper meaning. In 
Aeschylus there is a series of tableaus of great situations, in which 
his Titanic figures embody the moral problem of the universe ; in 
Sophocles is seen the resultant of heroic forces and divine law. 
In Aeschylus the structure of the drama is simple ; the play moves 
openly and with slow tread toward the goal; in Sophocles the 


The trilogy 


1 En quelques mots, il met en pied un personnage (CROISET), 
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structure is complex, subtle, the meshes of intrigue fine, the plot 
complicated. In the former the number of characters never 
Number of transcends seven; in the Supplices there are only 
actors three. Sophocles has nine in Azfgone, but only five 
in Phaloctetes. ‘The maximum in Euripides (eleven in Phoentssae) 
is nearer the modern type.!. The three persons of the verb mark 
the limit of the number of actors. Aeschylus had but two before 
Sophocles began his innovations ; he introduced a third, and this 
remains. A fourth actor was unnecessary on the antique tragic 
stage. 

7. The modern notion of art for art’s sake would have been 
incomprehensible to the most artistic race the world has ever seen. 
The Greeks laid extraordinary stress on the ethical side. 


But they were profitable to common life, 
And did men honesty and wisdom teach. 


“ We learn the poets for their wisdom,” says Aeschylus (az. 
1030, 1054).” It is curious that they subordinated their art. 
The Greek Few literatures combine so much aesthetic splendor 
poets store- with sound moral doctrine. The Greek poets did not 
housés of 3 : 
useful strive to preach; they were all the more effective 
pe) preachers because they did not preach. Their minds 
were healthily imbued with human wisdom. Their dramatic works 
of art did not contain sermons. ‘Theology cannot furnish material 
for a work of art. The religious purpose which many see in Greek 
tragedy has been discerned by subsequent analysis. To use the 
anatomical method and analyze with scientific accuracy is legiti- 
mate (deadening as the process is), but, as Symonds says, “ the 
religious purpose was not in any case present to the consciousness 
of the poet as a necessary condition of his art as art.” The geo- 


1 Shakspere has twenty-four in J/acbeth, exclusive of Hecate and the three 
witches. 

2 When Euripides asks what we should admire in a poet, Aeschylus 
replies: defibryT0s Kal vovBeclas, 87 Bedrlous Te mooduer | Tods dvOpwmous 
(Ran. 1009 f.). Cp. Isoc. 2. 3 T&v moinr Sy rives TOY mpoyeyernuévwy vro07- 
kas ws xph (Hv karahedolraccy, 
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logical analysis of the Matterhorn with hammer and pick would 
not contribute to, but rather interfere with, the appreciation and 
real enjoyment of that proud Aeschylean mountain. “ Analysis 
is not the business of the poet ; his office is to portray, not to dis- 
sect”? (Macautay). The figure of Prometheus leaves a lasting 
impression on the mind, as does Hamlet. The Prometheus belongs 
to a group of works of art so profound and powerful that they 
obtrude themselves upon our admiration and at the same time 
have a fascination that comes of the mystery that surrounds them. 


One shouldn’t analyze the thing too nearly : 
The main effect is admirable clearly. 


No poetical exposition of a moral theory equals that of Aeschylus, 
except Milton’s. But Milton sets forth his doctrine as a portion 
of divine revelation and vitiates it with the dross of dogmatism. 
Aeschylus does not attempt to reconcile the conflicting beliefs of 
his people ; it is enough for him to worship; the gods may har- 
monize the various views; the poet himself beholds with only 
partial vision. One cannot read Paradise Lost to-day with the 
enthusiasm the work deserves ; it involves a particular theology so 
vitally that few can echo the praise of Milton’s old devotees. But 
Aeschylus does not need to dilate upon the law—he shows it 
implicit in the history of men and heroes. 

8. In the “éectra of Euripides (570) we have Aeschylus’ 
rival’s opinion of his dramaturgy. The younger poet makes merry 
over the means employed to bring about the recogni- Euripides? 
tion of Orestes and his sister. It is one of the most anineless 
remarkable parodies in the whole history of the theater. art 
Again, in the Phoenissae (748 ff.) Euripides reproduces an Aes- 
chylean situation simply to give Eteocles an opportunity to say : 
Oav 8 éxramvpyov és modu | td€w Aoxsyods mpos mvAato, ws 
A€yets, | Loous ioouwe rodreplovow avriBeis* | vépev 8 Exarov dat piBnv 
ToAAHv éxel, | €xIpGv tm’ airots réixeow KaOnpéevwv. There could 
be no more ingenious mockery of the immoderate extent of epic 
detail in that celebrated passage, which resembles a narrative in 

AESCHYLUS — 3 
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Homer rather than a scene in tragedy. But this is only a bit of 
satire in passing, whereas the Z/ectra passage is a deliberate 
criticism of Aeschylean art. 

Kal Kepapeds Kepapel KOTEEL Kal TEKTOVL TEKTOV, 


kal TTwXds TTWXG POovee Kat doudds dodo. 


Heraclitus and Xenophanes find fault with Homer ; Pindar criti- 
cises Simonides ; the latter censures Pittacus. Aeschylus had a 
predilection for silent and taciturn characters. “ He made Achilles, 
or Niobe, sit there,” says Euripides (Ram. 911 ff.), “ head covered 
and saying never a word, while the chorus kept singing whole rows 
of songs . . . until at last, when the play was nearing the end, 
King Achilles, the Silent, deigned to speak —and such strange, 
pompous, high-sounding words !””* 

9. Aeschylus boasts that he never introduced into his plays a 
woman in love (Ran. 1043) : dA’ od pa AL? ob aiSpas émroiovy mép- 


Aristopha- vas (70 Phaedras in my plays, egad /) ot8€ SOeve Boras, 
nes’ predi- 
lection for 
Aeschylus Aristophanes, the moralist, the good citizen, sides with 


Aeschylus. He does not believe in “the poison-drama of Euripi- 


bS O° dO \ + Es Sh bytes s acs 7 lal 2 
Ov ou OVOELS YVTLV Epwoav TW OT €TOLNOa yvuvatka. 


1 Cp. Eustathius on Od. 1941. I kal ydp Toe map Aisxtr\y KdOnrral mov 
mpbcwra owmravre ép ixavdy kata oxiwa i Tivos érepolov mdGovs. So 
Sophocles in the 7vachiniae. 

2 But certeinly no word ne writeth he 
Of thilke wikke ensample of Canacee, 
That lovede hir owne brother sinfully. 
— CHAUCER, Man of Lawes Tale, 77 ff. 
None of your Phaidras, Auges, Kanakés, 
To mincing music, turn, trill, tweedle-trash. 
— BROWNING, Aristophanes’ Apology. 


So the writer On the Sublime (15.3): €ore ev od» priomovmraros 6 Hipimldns 
500 ravTl rd4On, wavlas re Kal Epwras, éxrpaywdjoa, Kav TovToLs émitUXéoTa- 
Tos... HKirrd yé Tou peyaropuis av Suws Thy adds abrod pia yevérbar 
rpayixhy mpoonvaykace, and (15.5) Tod 8 Aloxvdov pavracias émirohudrros 
hpwikwrdras ... évlore wévror dxarepydartous (unshapen) ras évvolas kal 
duaddkrous (harsh) pépovros, Sums éavrdv 6 Evpimldns kakelvors brd pidoriplas 
Tots KivdUvoLs pod Bi Ba fer, 
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des”’ that “ morbifies the flesh,” but in “ primaeval virtue, antique 
faith.” Euripides portrays men as they are, in all the nudity of 
their weakness.! 

10. The Greeks felt that art was intimately associated with life 
and with public morality. Euripides’ influence was destructive of the 
good breeding of the Aeschylean period. There WAS 4 istophanes! 
a slyness, a cleverness about the works of Euripides, hostility to 
“the argute and tricksy,” that made Aristophanes his Pipes 
uncompromising foe. Euripides employed the arts of a dazzling 
hypocritical eloquence ; his odes contained the chatter of washer- 
women decked out in tinsel-words (/e/. 179 ff. and /7ipp. 121 ff.). 
The vigorous impressive measures of the older poets gave way to 
the effeminate and irregular rhythms of the later melodies, which 
paved the way for the complete decline of music. Euripides 


Dared bring the grandeur of the Tragic Two 
Down to the level of our common life.? 


r1. Aeschylus tells us himself (Ra. 1014 ff.) that his training 
school did not breed effeminate creatures, but sturdy fellows: 
yevvatous kal TeTparryxets, Kal pt Siadpacurodiras, | yd dyopaious pnde 
KoBdAovs, GaTep viv, wnde ravovpyous, | GAAG mvéovTas ddpv Kat Adyxas 
kai AevKoAopous Tpvdadreias | Kal wyHAnKas Kal Kvyzldas  Aeschylean 
Kat Ovyovs éxtaBoeious, noble great fellows six feet characters 
high, no shirkers of duty, market-gossipers, unprincipled knaves 


1 “J paint men as they are. . .. Notastheyshould be. . . . Women and 
slaves . . . your equals, as they are”? (EURIPIDES in Aristophanes’ Apology). 
2Cp. Ran. 1301 ff., Vd. 330, 970 ff. Aristoxenus of Tarentum was wont 

to cultivate in private the music of Aeschylus and Pindar, and lament over its 
decay. By the third century of our era the people had lost all feeling for time 
measurement. In Ranae 1314, Aeschylus parodies Euripides’ innovations in 
-music, particularly his repeating one syllable six times (six notes instead 
of one)-—‘‘quo in genere magis etiam peccare solet musica hodierna” 
(FRITZSCHE) — and in v. 1323 the degeneration of versification which began 
in Euripides. Aeschylus “was train’d by other rules than are in vogue 
to-day.” The change came gradually. We cannot hold one man responsible. 
Aristophanes exaggerates; he takes Euripides as the representative of the 
whole movement; nevertheless, Aristotle essentially agrees with Aristophanes, 
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and grand rascals like the brood of to-day, but men who breathed 
of the spear and the lance and white-crested helmets, of casques 
and greaves and courage doughty as the tough-hided sevenfold 
shield of Ajax. 

12. In Ranae 1261-1280 Euripides makes fun of Aeschylus’ 
predilection for ephymnia, and of the loose connection in which 
they stand to the rest of the ode. This after-chant is merely a 
relic of folk song, and occurs very frequently in Aeschylus (cp. Ag. 
1489-1496 and 1513-1520). In the strophe, but not always in 
the antistrophe, it is joined to what has just been sung. The form 
preponderates over the content, the musical over the 
logical. We have in the ephymnion an indication 
that the parts were not rendered by the whole chorus. All choral 
odes that contain ephymnia (with a single exception) consist of 
three strophes. The explanation is to be found in the division 
of the chorus into three orotyo. Each orotxos sings the strophe 
and the antistrophe, and the whole chorus the refrain (cp. the 
repetitions in Cho. 778-792 = 808-822, and 837-846 = 870-880). 
In Prometheus 574-608 Io sings the strophe as well as the antis- 
trophe. The strophe and antistrophe have only an orchestric (not 
a musical) signification; they form a symmetrical whole, not a 
responsive song. A chorikon consisting of various non-responsive 
parts occurs in the Agamemnon (475). Another example of 
defective responsion is Humenides, 244-275. There must have 
been only twelve in the chorus." 

13. In Euripides we know of twelve male, and twenty-six 
female choruses. The Ovesteia has old men, maidens, Erinyes, 
the Zykourgeta Edoni, young men, Bacchantes. Three Aeschy- 
lean dramas have the anapaestic parados: Supplices, Agamemnon, 
Eumenides. There are no frigid Euripidean prologues, no Shak- 
sperian introduction by a conversation of superfluous characters. 
We feel, at the very opening of the play, that something great or 
terrible is about to take place; we do not see that something in 


Ephymnia 


1 Kirchhoff and Arnoldt insist that fifteen are speaking in 4g. 351 ff. Weil 
finds twelve in Zum. 558-565. 
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clear outline; nevertheless, the obscurity gradually disappears, 
and the general conception stands out in bolder relief as the play 
progresses. The decisive act is never committed to ; 
F f Lyrical and 

pure narration, though a large proportion of the drama narrative 
is narrative. The chorus is an integral part of the ese 
play ; but in the body of the drama are many scenes which critics 
have regarded as irrelevant and unnecessary. Richter’ thinks 
that the Darius scene in the Persae might be excised. But we 
may be sure that the poet and practical playwright knew what 
he was doing when he represented the wise king, who had been 
successful in all his undertakings, as rising from the tomb. He 
idealizes the grand figure of Darius at the expense of historical 
fact, without making any alteration in the essential truths.’ Differ- 
ently from Darius and Io, Cassandra was bequeathed to Aeschylus 
by his predecessors. Yet even her role is accounted episodic. 
Like Shakspere, Aeschylus knew how to excite anticipation ; he 
was a master of stage effect. Cassandra enters at the culminating 
point ; she goes to meet a death foreseen ; we shudder at her fate. 
Moreover, the scene forms a connecting link between the first and 
the last plays of the trilogy; it bodes the inevitable vengeance, 
more horrible than the crime, reveals the presence of the real 
actors of the tragedy — the Evinyes. 

14. Aeschylus’ conception of “the tale of Pelops’ line” differs 
in many particulars from the Homeric and Sophoclean. Mycenae 
is never mentioned.’ Sparta is regarded as non-existent. 


6. STYLE AND LANGUAGE 


1. In these days of artificial style and no style, of affectation 
and ostentation, of cheap fiction and cheaper jour- pave 
nalism, when there is nothing produced but characteristics 


1 Zur Dramaturgie des Aeschylus, Leipzig, 1892. 

2 As the orator Lycurgus says (102): of 5€ mounrat pimodmeror Tov dvOpw- 
mivov Blov, Ta KaNNLoTA TOY Epywr éxdeEdpevor, wera Adyou kal dmodelfews Tovs 
avOpwmovs cupmelBovotr. 

8 Campbell (4. /. P. 1. 427) sees in this a desire to conciliate Argos. 
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a little unbaked poetry, 
Such as the dabblers of our time contrive, 
That has no weight nor wheel to move the mind, 


it is well to refresh ourselves with Aeschylus, who dared to be 
himself, was untainted with ostentation and hypocrisy, and pos- 
sessed a style weighty in matter and original in expression. 
Nothing that he writes is prompted by a desire for idle show or 
rhetorical display. Aeschylus hated “ Drei Uebel . . . Tyrannei, 
Sophismen, Heuchelei.”’ He has not the flashing wit, the precise- 
ness, and ingenuity of Euripides, the smart passage at arms, the 
clever thrust and parry, nor the grace and mildness, the poise of 
art and symmetry of form of Sophocles,’ but he had a self-willed 
audacity and a broad simplicity that was foreign to both his suc- 
cessors. Indeed, his works bear an impress of grandeur and 
simplicity that no other work of tragic art possesses. Just as 
Tennyson’s sturdy aristocrat was “like an Aylmer in his Aylmer- 
ism,” so was Aeschylus like his Prometheus in his authadism 
(Prom. 964). “Il y a du Promethée dans tous ses héros ”’ 
(Eccrr). The reason is apparent. Aeschylus is avdadys not 
only ¢pevav, but also Adywy.” Like Pindar he sails his own course 
of poetry.2 In the celebrated description of the up-leaping of 
beacon after beacon from Troy to Argos (Ag. 281-311) and in 
the Salaminian speeches (ers. 284 ff.) energy and intensity 
(which the Greeks were wont to curb) are wonderfully combined 
with lucidity, elevation, and rapidity. His style is like a river 
sweeping in its might,‘ his vocabulary bold’ and full of hard 


1 There was a sharp tang though, a certain dpcuirys, in the mildness of 
Sophocles, whose style is otpupyy (tart). 

2 Euripides calls him (Rav. 837 ff.) dvOpwrov aypioroidy, avdaddcropor, | 
zyovr axdduvov axparés arvhwrov orbya, 

8 Cp. Arist. Rhet. 3. 3 0} yap nOvouate (sauce) xphrat GAN ws eddopare 
(piéce de résistance) rots muxvots kai welfoor Kal émid#dors (obtrusive) .. . 
ékehéyxee kal move? pavepov bre molnots early. 

4 He is ériBpeuéras (Ran. 814), Tupas (848), Sorep mptvos éumpno Gels (859). 

5 Like Pindar he was a bold builder of new words: Sew per audaces noua 
dithyrambos | Uerba deuoluit (Hor. Od. 4. 2. 10). 
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words, his epithets and compounds strange and sonorous.’ His 
figures are superb ; but in their Dionysiac elevation they approach 
the lyric flight of the Oriental. Hence many see in = 
esemblance 
him an Isaiah or a Job.” In both the Greek and tothe Hebrew 
the Hebrew poet a noble universality reigns supreme. po 
They discuss the same problem: the destiny of man. Carlyle’s 
words on Job, with a few modifications, might be applied to Aes- 
chylus : “such free flowing outlines ; grand in its sincerity, in its 
simplicity ; in its epic melody. . . . Such living likenesses were 
never since drawn.” .. . 
His lines like his invention are born free, 
And both live blameless to eternity. 
Even the diction of Aeschylus bears a striking resemblance to that 
of Job: rov ppoveiy Bporods bddcavra, Tov 7AOet pabos | Bevra kupivs 
gyew. | order 8 &v & vrve mpo xapd as | pvnournpwv movos (Ag. 
177), Zeus who guideth mortals to wisdom, who hath set up a law 
that instruction must come of suffering. Even in sleep the memory 
of chastening woe reopeneth the trickling wound. “In a dream, 
in a vision of the night, when deep sleep falleth upon men, in 
slumberings upon the bed ; then he openeth the ears of men, and 
sealeth their instruction ” (od 33. 15). In power of imagination 
no poets of modern times can be compared to Aeschylus except 
Shakspere, Marlowe, and Milton. In the splendor of his images 
and powerful metaphors we recognize a truly poetic spirit, his 
“ yisions vast as those of Ezekiel, yet conveyed withal in rich and 


lpeydhuv yropdv Kal diavordy toa kal Ta phuata thkrev (Ram. 1059). 
Treatment that is not lofty does not command the respect essential to the 
moral effect of example. Cp. Aristotle, Avs Poet. 9 pirocopurepov Kal o1ov- 
Sardrepov roinots ictoplas éoriv. “ The superior character of truth and seri- 
ousness, in the matter and substance of the best poetry, is inseparable from 
the superiority of diction and movement marking its style and manner” 
(MATTHEW ARNOLD). 

2 Cet Athénien a parfois la voix d’un prophéte d’Israél. Mémes ellipses énig- 
matiques, mémes allitérations symétriques, méme 4preté de ton et d’accent, 
mémes ruissellements de larmes et mémes éclats d’anathémes (DE SAINT- 
Vicror, Zschyle, 102). 
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radiant Greek.” Longinus praises him for the boldness of his 
imagination and the heroic grandeur of his conceptions. Quin- 
tilian describes his style as sublime and grandiloquent (often) to a 
fault. But the former adds that his works were fre- 
quently unpolished, unrefined, ill-digested, and rough ; 
and the latter states that they were rude and wanting in order 
(ro. 1. 66). The mighty line of Aeschylus gave unrivaled dig- 
nity to his narrative. The phrases invented in the Ranae (kopzo- 


Diction 


axedoppyuova, trmoddpwv Te Adywv KopvOatora veikn) very cleverly 
parody the effect of the more inflated passages.” Resonance of 
grandiloquent phrases is a marked characteristic of the poet’s 
style ; but the sentence is not always tumid. As Lessing says in 
his Zaokoon, it is the privilege of the ancients never in anything to 
do too much or too little ; and Aeschylus does not simply preach 
pndev dyav (Prom. 327) ; he practices it as well. In many pas- 
sages the high utterance grazes the heights of Shakspere’s King 
John (where the passion equals the phrase and makes it seem 
appropriate), but in others the lines have the neatness and 
reserve of Chaucer’s clerk. 


Not a word spake he more than was nede, 
And that was said in form and reverence, 
And shorte and quicke and ful of high sentence. 


This is notably true of the Prometheus. In general, however, he 
employs the wealth of his stylistic resources for a splendor of color 


1 Either a misunderstanding originating in a superficial conception of the 
phrase dpduara duecxevacuéva, or a false criticism due to the inability of the 
critic to recognize in the occasional “ disorder” the highest kind of order. 
Mrs. Browning’s comment (in view of the fact that she knew nothing of the 
nature of Quintilian’s blunder) is interesting: “Of the three great critics of 
antiquity . . . Dionysius alone does not measure his criticism to twice the 
length of his commendation. Quintilian calls him ‘rudis in plerisque et 
incompositus,’ which my sense of justice almost gives me courage to call a 
false criticism. Longinus — Longinus!! uses similar language.” 

2 839, 818. Cp. 821 pyuab’ immoBduova, 924 Boea... dppts €xovra Kal 
Abgous, delv’ GrTa poppopwrd, dyvGra Tots Gewuévors, 929 pyjuad’ lrmbxpnura, 
G Ev Baretv od pdde Fr. 
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which heightens the feeling and elevates the dignity of the thought. 
He is the most plastic of all the tragic poets. His sentence- 
structure is simple; short paratactic clauses are frequent; asyn- 
deta are not rare (only occasional in Sophocles and Euripides), 
and give the sentence an archaic stamp. The masonry is Cyclo- 
pean. Longer and more carefully constructed sentences are found 
in the melic parts, and even in the dialogue oftener than we should 
expect, but they lack lightness and a clear outline. Anacolutha 
(not so graceful as those of Herodotus) are frequent. The 
obscurity and difficulty of the sentence are often increased by new 
and strange words, some of which he is supposed to have picked 
up in Sicily." These glosses, however, in which Aeschylus is 
rich, we cannot identify as Sicilian. He does not believe, with 
Julius Caesar, that a writer should avoid an inauditum atque in- 
solens verbum tamquam scopulum. Such unusual words affect an 
air of independence and proud reserve. They are like the poet 
himself; they will not conform to ordinary usage and fashion, 
but contemptuously affect singularity.’ 

2. Like Thucydides, Aeschylus has his amplitudes as well as his 
brevities. When profuse, he is exceedingly difficult. Qt ire of 
His obscurity is due chiefly to luxuriant metaphors, difficult 
to a plethora of ideas, and to a pleonasm of imagery. pees 
Sometimes the poetic figures fairly swarm. Another frequent 


1 Gallus hath been this summer-time in Friesland, 
And now, return’d, he speaks such warlike words, 
As, if I could their English understand, 
I fear me they would cut my throat like swords. 
He talks of counter-scarfs, and casamates, 
Of parapets, curtains, and palisadoes; 
Of flankers, ravelins, gabions he prates, 
And of false-brays, and sallies, and scaladoes. 
— Joun DAVIEs. 


2 geuvdy yap Kal avdades (al yAGrrac), says Aristotle (Rhet. 3.3). Cp. 
Poet. 24. 9 7 Yap hpwikdy cTagwrarov kal 6yxwoésTtatov TOY péTpwv éoTly 
(the hexameter is the loftiest and most turgid), 5 kal yNérras kal perapopas 
béxerar pddora. 
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impediment to clearness of vision is the rapidity of transition from 
one thought to another. The Prometheus is simple and compara- 
tively easy, whereas the Oreséeza is full of difficulties. One must 
wrestle with Aeschylus; one is obliged to read long passages 
through, and return to the beginning to re-read them.1 They 
are to be understood, not logically, but psychologically, by the 
aia@yors dAoyos, the immediate impression for which one gives 
himself no account. An acute and painstaking mind is not the ne 
plus ultra for extorting the sense. 

3. At the head of every department of Greek literature stands 
a representative of the class which the rhetoricians designated as 
the cenvov yévos. This quality of ceuvdrns (gravity and 
elevation) in the practical orator was modified by the 
circumstances. Antiphon was not so perfect a model of the lofty 
style as Pericles or Thucydides. But cepvoroy‘a (loftiness) is not 
the same as peyadorpérea (magnificence), which is found even in 
Herodotus. Aeschylus’ style was called zopmixy (stately), d€topa- 
tixy (dignified), yAwtrypaticn (full of unusual words), arnpxuto- 
pcvn (antiquated), and ééyddaypevyn (out of the ordinary run, i.e. 
elevated). ‘The rhetoricians say that the abstract noun (as against 
the verb) gives a certain dignity to the style. Cp. Prom. 9, where 
duaptias is equivalent to the oratorical rav Npaptnpevov, 12 évrody 
(= 1a mpootetaypéva) and 129 (duiAAas). Another name given 
to cepuvorns was 76 dpxaiov, the old-fashioned style of speech and 
inflections — an important element. The writer who belongs to 


TELVOTHS 


1 As Salmasius says (De //ellenistica, Epist. Dedic.), “Quis Aeschylum 
possit affirmare Graece nunc scienti magis patere explicabilem quam Evangelia 
aut Apostolicas? Unus ejus Agamemnon obscuritate superat quantum est 
librorum sacrorum cum suis Hebraismis et Syraismis et tota Hellenisticae 
suppellectili vel farragine (stuff or hodge-podge).” ow much Aeschylus 
reckoned on the ability of his audience to analyze what seem to us most diffi- 
cult combinations may be gathered from such passages as d.xdppom méruw 
(Sept. 899) mpwroxrébvoice rpoorpomrats “Itlovos (Zum. 718), éraccurepor piBh 
Td XeEpos opéyuara (Cho. 426). He coined many striking compounds: éeur0- 
THES, YuioBapys, hayodalrns, Kevayyns, TadiyTvx 7s, domocpadns, alvodaumns, 
vUKTmpEpHs, Ppevounvys, Snuopppys. 
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this class can take certain liberties in the formation of new words." 
The language was not yet such a perfect instrument as that which, 
under Euripides’ manipulation, worked with almost perfect accuracy. 
Aeschylus had to improve the rhythmical composition ; like Dante, 
he had to crystallize the language. In Sophocles it is easy to mis- 
take the meaning ; but reflection solves the problem. When the 
three poets fall into the vein of sententiousness, it is difficult to 
tell them apart. Aeschylus is often as simple as Euripides, the 
latter as “ craggy’? as Aeschylus.” Euripides did not always “ sub- 
stitute crutches for stilts, bad sermons for good odes.” And when 
Aeschylus zs simple, he combines majesty and power with beauty 
in a style that surpasses the polished perfection of Sophocles and 
the brisk and elegant dialogue and facile narrative of Euripides 
(“past dispute the verse slips oily-bathed in unctuous music”). 
Epic simplicity inheres in the roughhewn verses, a quality not to 
be found in Sophocles, despite the Homeric tone.’ In his Titanic 
sentence-structure he seizes a huge bowlder and throws it at the 
head regardless of case. There is no Tacitean artifi- 
ciality. He employs the greatest freedom in forming 
compounds, which sometimes exceed the Greek limit of propor- 
tion — proticit ampullas et sesquipedalia uerba (Hor. Ars Poet. 97): 
Such verses as “ empire-crowned seven-mountain-seated Rome”’ 
(Nero 2. 2) are a rarity in English, but not in Aeschylus. Little 
wonder that Ben Jonson exclaimed 


Compounds 


Call forth thundering Eschylus, 


or that Browning speaks of 


1“ Euripidem .. . perpauca ipsum invenisse vocabula, paullo plura Sopho- 
clem, longe plurima Aeschylum” (Dindorf, Lex. Aeschyleum, p. 404). 

2 The old farmer in Aristophanes calls him kpnuvorobs (Mud. 1367). 

8 Cp. Cho. 534 ff. (Aékts elpouévn). és is the word Aristotle (Ahet. 3. 
1. 2) and Theophrastus use for szy/e ; ppadors is post-Aristotelian. In Diony- 
sius they are used side by side. Cp. also Cho. 747 ff. (naiveté) with Ag. 
184 ff., 437 ff., 686 ff. (colossal periods). No author uses the dé£is elpouévy 
(nor NéEts KaTeoTpaypern ) exclusively. 
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The thunder-phrase of the Athenian, grown 
Up out of memories of Marathon.? 


There is a sonorousness about the verses of the first tragedian 
that reminds us of Latin, but it is rich and radiant Greek withal ; 
there is no harshness. The Greeks attached great importance to 
the artistic side of phonetics; they treated this subject with an 
exactness and minuteness unknown to English. The sensuous 
effect of the sequence of sound in any piece of artistically written 
prose or poetry is of prime importance. In Greek the artistic 
arrangement of words with reference to sound and with reference 
to sense, otvGeors and owvragis, run side by side. There is not 
only a weight of meaning and energy in the lines 03 xapavworipes 
pryakecoste dPGaruwpixo, Lum. 186, daoxitwves cai rerdexta- 

and vaeevat tuKvors Spaxovew, Cho. 1049, but of sound and 
peyahowuxia ords as well. This is literally neyadodwvia, but there 
is also peyaXowvyxia, the high utterance as well as the loud utter- 
ance. Coleridge grants elevation, but denies sublimity to the 
Greeks. Sublimity is absolute, elevation relative. The Greek 
could use dos of a paltry object without being ludicrous. Patin 


1 Cp. Mrs. Browning, Wine of Cyprus : 


our Aeschylus, the thunderous! 
How he drove the bolted breath 
Through the cloud, to wedge it ponderous 
On the gnarléd oak beneath. 


In Aeschylus the proportion of omegas to omicrons is I : 2 (with astonish- 
ing regularity in some plays, e.g. the Seftem), whereas in Sophocles the pro- 
portion is about 3:5. Passages like Prometheus 901-904, where there are 
21 omicrons in four verses, are as characteristic of this master of versification 
as the heavy, solemn lines preceding (889-893), where 41 long syllables are 
found in five verses (II omegas). Cp. 88-92. For good examples of the 
Athenian’s “thunder-phrase” see 351-372, 853-868, 992-996, 1014-1025, 
1043-1053, 1080-1093. In most of these passages the consonants d, 9, x, v 
abound. Cp. particularly 362 and 1044-1053. The proportion in this play is 
52x 63 6 11. 

Cp. the beautiful and melodious lines describing the sacrifice of Iphigenia 
(4g. 227-248). 
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says (p. 268): “Le poéte, dans la plus sublime production 
dont Vhistoire du thédtre conserve le souvenir, ne craint pas 
de s’approcher des limites de la comédie.”’* 

4. Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Demosthenes 39) names, among 
other characteristics of the elevated style, ro pyre cvvdecpors xpi- 
abat roddots (sparseness of conjunctions) pnt apOpors avvexeow (artt- 
cles not used freely), ddX éatw ore Kai TOV dvayKaiwy éXaTTOGL . . « 
ir Aioxtrov Aééis bALyou Sev Taga . . . Kav TovTOLs Edyévela Kal 
cepvorns dppovias Tov dpxaiov pvddrrovea mivov (style). Aeschylus 
was an exemplar of the aiornpa dppovia, and Dionysius Qpinions of 
classes him with Pirdar, Thucydides, Antiphon. Dio 2n¢ient critics 
Chrysostomus gives an admirable summary of the chief elements 
of Aeschylean style (52. 267): 9 Te Tov AicxvAov peyadoppoovy 
kal Td dpxatov, ert 8 To aiOades THs Suavolas Kai ppacews (high-toned 
spirit, archaic coloring, boldness of thought and expression) mpémovta. 
trois Tadatois 7Oeor TOV Hpduv, ovdev erie Borrevpevor, ovdey oT wpv- 
Nov od8t tarevsv (reproduces perfectly the manners and customs of 
the old heroes,—no base cunning, no garrulity, no littleness) . 
Longinus, however, found fault with the “ fustian”’ of the meta- 


1 It is interesting to read what this distinguished French scholar says about 
the double difficulty, or rather impossibility, of translating Aeschylus into 
French: “The style of French tragedy has a reserve and a dignity that makes 
it almost impossible to follow the turns of Greek tragedy, particularly Aeschy- 
lus. How attain to the figures of an incomparable grandeur, to that extraor- 
dinary and unusual language by means of which Aeschylus endeavors to 
adjust himself to the stupendous subject of the struggle of man, and sometimes 
of the gods, against Destiny? How, again, descend to that naive simple tone, 
the ground from which he takes his eagle flight?” So Croiset, in speaking of 
the song of the Erinyes: “II faut faire violence a notre langue pour le traduire 
4 peu pres.” 

2 When the language becomes elevated, the article vanishes, especially in 
lyric poetry. The Aeschylean byxos (pomp, which, in the vulgar usage of life, 
may become fomfosity) is due in part to this fact, just as the entire absence 
of the article in Latin lends the language gravitas. The article with the 
proper noun does not belong to the early stage. The Prometheus is not 
loaded with articles —there are practically none with proper names (at Pop- 
xldes 794 is not an example). 
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phorical language of Aeschylus. Just as the people of one country 
do not understand those of another (the Englishman misunder- 
stands the Frenchman, the Northerner misjudges the Southerner), 
so the people of one period are not understood by those who come 
after them. What constitutes ceyvdrys in one age might appear 
to be bombast in another. Aeschylus did not suit the tastes of 
the Athenian ochlocracy. Euripides lived in an age when men 
of the world were bred, and to these Aeschylus seemed bombastic. 
They looked upon candor and grand sentiments as affectation, as 
something out of date. The culture of the “advanced age” had 
no sympathy with the grandiloquence of the Titanic period, with 
“the antique pure simplicity” and “the ingenuous golden past.” 
To a member of the best society of Athens the choral songs of 
Niobe (Han. 925) appeared to be too stiff, too magniloquent. 
But the old-fashioned Strepsiades says: éy» yao AlcytAov vou‘to 
mporov év moiytais, and adds with ill-concealed contempt and 
indignation: od & éAda rovtwv | Adéov rv vewrépwy, drt earl Ta 
copa Tavra. 

5. There are about twice as many examples of figures of 
thought (cxjpara duavoias) in Aeschylus as figures of diction 
(cxyjpara A€fews), whereas the latter predominate in Sophocles 
in the proportion of three to two. And of the cxyuara diavoias the 
metaphor is far in the lead in number. Its range, like that of 
the simile in Homer, is as wide as life: from war, from the 
The metaphor Chase, from the sea, the farm, the winds, torrents, 
and simile flowers, and the beasts of the field. In the number 
of metaphors from the human body and the acts and conditions 
of body and mind the Prometheus exceeds all the other plays. 
The liberal arts are represented with nine from the Agamemnon, 
six from the Prometheus, and three from the Choephori. The 
useful arts contribute ten times as many, most of which are 
from husbandry and seafaring. The diversions of man furnish 
over one hundred examples. Few metaphors (about two dozen), 
strangely enough, are taken from war. Nature affords nearly three 
hundred, one third of which come from the animal world. The 
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bird, the dog, and the horse, respectively, furnish the greatest 
number of examples. Half the metaphors from the vegetable 
world are from seed, flower, and fruit. The Agamemnon contains 
the greatest number of metaphors from the elements.’ There is 
a large number of figures from the art of fishing. Sometimes the 
metaphors are startling, e.g. _Iphigenia’s lips are called a fair prow 
(Ag. 236). Though redundant at times, Aeschylus surpassed 
all Greek poets, even Sophocles, in a certain Shaksperian con- 
centration of phrase. Energetic imagery unparalleled in Greek 
literature is seen in the invectives and broken exclamations of 
Cassandra, and in the ode which describes the capture of Thebes. 
But most vehement of all is the denunciation of the Erinyes by 
Apollo in the Delphic temple (Zum. 178 ff.). The later tra- 
gedians are rich in metaphor, particularly Euripides, who never 
tires of remodeling old motives. But even Euripides cannot vie 
with Aeschylus by reason of the restraint which his style imposes. 
Aeschylus calls the ocean a forest. Vultures are d&varopor Znvos 
dxpaye’s xives. The eagle in Prometheus 1022 is “the ravening 
wingé 1 hound of Zeus.” Clytemnestra’s Erinyes are pytpos €yKo- 
rot xives. The Argives from the wooden horse the poet designates 
as the "Apyeiov ddkos, tov yeoooos. The flame of the thunder- 
bolt he names zrupos dudyxns Bootpuxos (two-edged tress of jire), 
the beacon-flame on Aegiplanctus gAoyds péyavy wywva. Mixed 
metaphors, owing to the rapidity of movement, are frequent in 
poetry, whereas they occur but rarely in prose, which is too lei- 
surely for the sudden shift of vision. Aeschylus often employs a 
simile instead of the real expression; the imagination of the 
hearer is expected to establish the correct relation. The simile- 
mark is often omitted (Aedes 76 ds, as the schol. remarks), ¢.g. 
Prom. 857. Sometimes the poet combines the simile with the 


1 See James T. Lees, Metaphor in Aeschylus, in Studies in Honor Of Dulas 
Gildersleeve, pp. 483-496. 

2 Asa rule, Greek metaphors are not so extravagant as ours. Periods and 
nationalities differ. What would be hyperbole to an Englishman might be a 
natural expression for an American. 
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actual expression (the latter making the former more definite) ; 
sometimes he brings the metaphorical expression into the domain 
of reality and, by a sort of irony, breaks the illusion. 

6. The influence of Gorgias was world-wide ; but the Gorgianic 
figures were employed by the poets that preceded the great Sicil- 
Gorgianic ian sophist. Indeed, nearly all the figures to which 
agures Gorgias has attached his name can be found in 
Aeschylus. In Sophocles they are not mere ornaments: they 
form an integral part of his style. Another marked feature of the 
grand style is the coupling of similar words, the combination of 
Synonyms (common in English law and a cause of its cumbrous- 
ness). These doublets occur in all languages; but they were 
dropped by the Greeks just as soon as the language got away 
from the legal basis." Aeschylus is our first orator (even the 
scholiast recognizes the oratorical excellences in the speeches of 
Prometheus and Oceanus), and in him such doublets are not rare - 
gxorois «ai xarorripas (Szpt. 36), Gepbe wai xdrw yOoves (Eum. 
1023). But Aristophanes and Euripides (Hifp. 380) can say 
Eres Grae (cp. Ran. 1165) as well as Aeschylus (Eum. ror4). 

- The tendency to balance, to symmetry, in Greek is very 
sieae; at the end of the trimeter, as well as of choral verses 
- (Prom. 391 f£.), Aeschylus admitted homophony of 
anirepete Significant words. The Greeks were far more liberal 
ry in their interpretation of repovoyecta than we. Their 
lenguage was not so far advanced im phonetic decay, and so did 
not lend itself to plays on words so readily. Not only is the same 
idea with 2 different word, and the same sound im a different sense, 
repeated, but to the naiveté of the archaic style belongs the 
repetition of the same word. The modem poet repeats con- 
sciously to produce 2 desired effect. 


And up inte the sounding hall I past - 
But nothing in the sounding ball I saw. 


2 They come beck, however. the frst beimg found im Lysizs: Demosthenes 
Supliops Gear three times gs oftem as the other orstors. 
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Another important element of style, closely connected with asso- 
nance, is alliteration, which is as old as Homer (A 526 yduat xvvro 
xoAddes). It was ridiculed (though used) by Shak- 
spere, and, while not entirely banished from the litera- 
ture, is now employed with much greater care. The figure is not 
rare in Aeschylus. It is (together with repetition, assonance, 
rhyme) a form of expression which primitive people are prone 
to employ. Hence we need not be surprised to find examples in 
one who, like Aeschylus, stands so near to nature, and reflects the 
spontaneous voice of the people." 

Aeschylus does not disdain apt alliteration’s artful aid ; but he 
confines it practically to the two most effective letters: m and x. 
Cp. Sept 661 drvovra atv doitw gdpevav, Prom. 748 ff., 894 ff, 


/ , , 4 / / / 
Ag. 820 mporéuret riovas tAOUTOV TVvods, 1167 TovoL TovOL TOAEWS 


Alliteration 


ddopévas TO TV, 1430 TUmpa TYmvate TeloaL, SUPPL. 1006 TaBwpev dv 
rodds rovos | rods 8 révtos, Cho. 89 worepa . . . rapa Pidrns Pirw 
pipew, Ag. 1553 Karrece, kdtOave, kai Katabayouer. 

8. The figura etymologica is an element of style, which is 
national in Greek, exceedingly common in Italian, but foreign to 
both German and English.? Aeschylus does not avoid gy qya érv- 
the use of the figure. podoytkev 

g. Crasis and synizesis between words were common in the 
speech of daily life, and, consequently, foreign to the  Crasis and 
elevated style of the lyric chorus in the drama, where eynizesis 

worthiest poets 
Shun common and plebeian forms of speech. 

1 Middle English is full of it, while Old English poetry is constructed with 

great care on the principle of alliteration. 


In sowre swettenesse my syth I sende, 
With sevene synnys sadde be-set. — Castell of Perseverance 247 f. 
A place full of plenty to my plesing at ply. — Fad/ of Lucifer I. 
Howndes and hogges, in hegges and helles. — Sa/ufation, 1191. 
The use in Aeschylus is more like that of Chaucer, where it is not overdone, 
In the Old English plays almost every letter of the alphabet is employed. 
2 Blass says that Isocrates does not employ the figure; but he is in error: 
the stately orator simply uses it less than his contemporaries. 
AESCHYLUS — 4 
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Not so Euripides, for 
at each attempt to move our hearts, 


He uses the mere phrase of daily life. 


Aeschylus has only five examples. In one the tone is really nar- 
rative (Ag. 255), in the others the text is corrupt. There are two 
examples of aphaeresis with éem/ (Sept. 698, Cho. 161). More fre- 
quent is crasis with xa/, and with the article in anapaests.’ 

10. The great number of reminiscences from Homer and the 
plasticity of his picturesque descriptions show how much Aeschylus 
Influence of Was influenced by the epic style.? He believed that a 
Homer religious frame of mind was more easily induced by 
antique earnestness. The scraps from Homer’s banquet, as Aes- 
chylus characterized his tragedies (reudyn tOv ‘Opyjpov peyarov 
8 (rvwv), included form as well as substance.2 The Trojan cycle 
was nearest the hearts of the Greeks, and stood out as none other 
in the whole range of mythical story. Nine of the themes in the 
extant plays of Euripides and two of Sophocles are selected from 
the Trojan legends. Only one of the subjects of the extant Aes- 
chylean dramas is Homeric. All the tragic poets are steeped in 
Homer, but Aeschylus bears the Homeric impress most dis- 
tinctly. There are many close parallels between the Aeschylean 
and the Homeric story of the house of Agamemnon. Aeschylus 
follows epic tradition (as Sophocles does not) in his account 
of the burial of Oedipus. Among the many Homeric forms in 
Aeschylus are: €rapos, detxns, aierds, roAunTns, vodaos, ovAduEVOS, 
mTONUs, "Ardos, dupe, Uupe, ev, ofiv, duds, Teds, KEivos, Onv, pd, THs, 
timte, pacowv, d1d0t, BaoKe, Hdé, trai. Contraction follows the 
Attic laws, except eicaryetowv, rwrevpevae (Prom. 122,645). The 


1 Crasis is also rare in Sophocles in the stasima, and in the genuine lyric 
odes. There is not a single example of either crasis or synizesis in Euripides 
m strophically arranged odes; and aphaeresis is exceedingly rare. 

? Croiset puts it too strongly when he says: “Le style épique était trop 
égal pour lui, et son ampleur . . . ne pouvait convenir au drame.” 

3 See Franklin, 7xaces of Epic Influence in the Tragedies of Aeschylus. 
Bryn Mawr Diss., Baltimore, 1895. 
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article is frequently used for the demonstrative and for the rela- 
tive. ‘here are two examples of epic forms of zoAvs. Epic words 
Iterative forms occur but rarely.!. The Ionic ending 84 forms 
-ato occurs only in the optative. Many forms are found that are 
un-Attic, or unusual: eddxyoa, éviore, éxepoa, Opto, aipevat, ov6eis, 
mOncas. An epic touch is given to the messenger’s narrative in 
the Fersae by the omission of the augment. As a rule the Attic 
writers do not omit the augment in dialogue ; it occurs only where 
there is an epic flavor, in longer passages, in narrative which per- 
mits the epic freedom. The augment may have been omitted 
here purposely, to help out the suggestion of Ionia. Many of the 
Ionic words and forms in the Persae are not found elsewhere. We 
of modern times are apt to overlook this shifting play of language. 
In the portrayal of the character of his messengers Aeschylus 
seems to have followed an older tradition. The epic prefixes dpu- 
and épi- (never in Sophocles and Euripides) are employed once 
each (ers. 948, Ag. 1461). Apocope and syncope occur as in 
Homer. Long (epic) vowels are retained, and metrical lengthen- 
ings corresponding to the Homeric model are introduced (dapdpu- 
Gos, dbdvaros, tadverpos). These epic forms are not due (exclusively) 
to the demands of metrical composition. They belonged, for the 
most part, to the thesaurus of the lyric, are survivals from the 
elegiac, iambic, and melic poets. Epic-lonic forms occur in 
the trimeter (povvdza, de(dw, iGvvw, Sypios), but Ionisms are found 
more frequently in melic passages. Some epic forms, used by 
Sophocles and Euripides, do not appear in the extant works of 
their predecessor (jos, woAdds). The Homeric forms evi, «iv, 
and eivé do not occur, whereas they appear ‘in Euripides. A few 
Doric verbal forms are found (Suppl. 39 oderepiédpevor). 

11. The Greek rhetorician laid great stress on the choice of 
words as an element of style. Each word has its 5044, 
own tint of association. With all his borrowings vocabulary 

: 2 of the Greeks 

Aeschylus is, as Pater says every great writer must 
be, “faithful to the coloring of his own spirit, and in the 


1 [wice in Sophocles, never in Euripides. 
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strictest sense original.”” With the possible exception of Eng- 
lish, Greek is the only classic literature that really possesses a 
poetic language as distinguished from a prose language ; and it is 
only true of English with certain reservations. Latin had but a 
very small poetic vocabulary. French is equally poor. No other 
language has the wealth of poetic form possessed by the Greek. 
The diction of Lucretius is poetic, but only in the figures of speech 
and in the unusual arrangement of words. Vergil’s language is 
poetic, because he occasionally uses archaic words, and puts his 
variety in the regimen, effects his divergencies from the prose 
idiom by using a peculiarly subtle and delicate case register, by 
making the nonconformity of the syntax to the prose norm com- 
pensate for the dearth of poetic words. Even Tacitus gets away 
from the ordinary humdrum Roman mode of expression by using 
a syntax which is purely arbitrary. Dryden’s poetry is prosaic. 
Wordsworth rebelled against the use of poetic words, which were 
not, after all, highly poetic. English prose style is different from 
English verse style; but the vocabulary is common to both to 
an extent inadmissible to a Greek before the time of Euripides. 
Naturally the greatest number of epic words occurs in the Sup- 
plices, since a large proportion of the play is melic; but they are 
by no means confined to the earlier tragedies. The Prometheus 

Poetic is highly colored with Homeric diction. In syntax, 

syntax too, Aeschylus betrays the influence of Homer. He 
uses the so-called terminal accusative. He retains the Homeric 
ei with the subjunctive as the original norm (a survival, not a 
reminiscence), has the largest percentage of ei’s with the fut. 
indicative. @s in the sense of wore is found in Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, but only once in Euripides. In the final sentence a 
new period opens with Aeschylus. The optative without dy oc- 
curs occasionally (Prom. 292). The articular infinitive is used 
very freely. Often the nominative, or the accusative, is em- 
ployed where the verb requires another case, ¢,¢. Hum. too. The 
construction ad synesin is not rare (Prom. 808). Aeschylus 
differs from Sophocles most in the longer periods, where he desires 
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to avoid ambiguity or constructional difficulty, or where the current 
is checked by emotion, by breaking off abruptly and beginning a 
new period. Anaphora is frequent, particularly in the Prometheus. 
Cases of words placed between the preposition and substantive 
(generally particles) are rarer in Aeschylus than in Sophocles 
and Euripides. Prepositions are never at a distance from the 
substantives they govern ; in later tragedy the preposition is fre- 
quently remote from its noun. Aeschylus, unlike Sophocles, never 
permits the article to come at the end of the verse. Dependent 
conjunctions are rarely placed at the end, except in the Prome- 
theus. In this play there is no exception to the rule that the 
anastrophic preposition is put at the end of the verse. Attributive 
adjectives are less frequently placed in an abnormal position in 
Aeschylus than in his successors. The nominative of the parti- 
ciple is often put at the head of the sentence and then apparently 
forgotten —— some thought of great weight intrudes and leaves it 
without regimen. The precative infinitive (a survival) is fre- 
quent. The locative is not rare. The dative with éy occurs 
frequently, where «is with the accusative would be the normal 
construction. The poetic dative appears twice (Cho. 365, Lers. 
613). The epic émé with the dative occurs five times. Cumu- 
lation of appositions is common. In general, the syntax of 
Aeschylus is simple and usually true to the recognized norm, 
but sometimes anomalous, deviating from ordinary usage, when 
the feeling requires greater freedom. 

“Le style est "homme méme” (stylus virum arguit) can be 
applied to Aeschylus with as much literal truth as to any other 
literary artist. He was as Aristophanes said a poet should be: 
xy yap roinTnv dvdpa mpos Ta dpdpara, | & de? movetv, rpos Tadra Tovs 
tporous exe ( Thesm. 149). 


7. RHYTHMS AND METERS 


1. While metricians are not agreed as to the significance of 
certain meters, they are united in declaring that the rhythms of 
Aeschylus are finished and full of power and expression. Majesty 
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and energy preponderate over grace and charm. In the dialogue 
the simplest laws of versification are observed. ‘The trimeter is 

adapted to an elevated delivery, the cumulation of 
General : : ah 
character- long syllables heightening the solemn tone. ‘The 
pe GH clearness of symmetry is remarkable. The burdens 
of the choruses, the repetition of key-words, are observed at once 
by the reader. The strophe is an artistic structure, built like the 
Parthenon with a view to architectural effects, not simply that the 
single verse may be beautiful, but that it may bear a distinct and 
proper relation to the totality of the rhythmical composition and 
contribute to the beauty of the whole. Aeschylus is the great 
master of verse-building. The measure keeps pace with the 
action, rising to a frantic height at the crisis, where the movement 
continues wild until that is past, when it sinks again to the calm 
level of the beginning. The change of rhythm corresponds to the 
change of tone as it can only in the hands of a master. 

2. The great dialogue measure of tragedy and comedy is the 
iambic trimeter. There is no meter equal to the iambic for such 
Tambic resonant elastic periods as we find in certain parts of 
trimeter the Agamemnon and Persae. Aeschylus wrote many 
trimeters without a caesura. In these the movement is sinuous, 
the verse tied tight ; there is no danger of a break. The Roman 
trimeter is entirely different in character. In some of his verse- 
structures Euripides is much harder to sympathize with than 
Aeschylus ; but in his trimeters he completes the task to which 
Aeschylus had addressed himself; he keeps each verse separate 
and distinct so far as possible. Sophocles, on the other hand, 
pursues another course: he effaces the dividing line between the 
individual verses so completely that the two are made one even 
by the process of welding by elision. 

3. Brooding trochees were often used by Aeschylus for grave 
thought, a measure suited to the use of a poet who was constantly 
Trochaic meditating on God’s being and moral law. The tro- 
measures —_chaic tetrameter, the oldest dialogue form, finds its 
maximum in Aeschylus and its minimum in Sophocles, being 
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revived again by Euripides.’ It was found to be too vehement 
for the ordinary dialogue, and was reserved for special crises. 
It is a passionate rhythm, and survives only in rapid passages. It 
was originally a lively dance measure. Hence, as Aristotle testi- 
fies, its large use in the oldest tragedy. There is one trochaic 
scene in the Persae. But the calmer dialogue crowded the more 
rapid measure out. Sophocles employs it only at the end of Oea- 
pus Tyrannus, Aeschylus himself in the later period only at the 
conclusion of the Agamemnon. So the kara daxrvdov eidos, common 
in Aeschylus, appears only sporadically in later tragedy. 

4. One of the most important Aeschylean meters is the ana- 
paestic dimeter. The dialect is Attic, whereas in the choral ode 
there is an assimilation —a Doric chord runs through Anapaestic 
the lyric strain. Aeschylus handles this measure in a ‘meter 
marvelous manner. The opening of the /ervsae and the first 
chorus of the Agamemnon are wonderful anapaestic structures. 
The chief function of the anapaest is transitional — it lets us down 
from the heights without permitting us to alight on the ground, or 
serves as an intermediator between the trimeter and the melic, 
leading up to the songs and forming a bridge between the stasimon 
and the dialogue, even when it marks the entrance of a new 
character. 

5. Trochees, iambi, and logaoedics appear among melic ana- 
paests.” Tripodies, dipodies, and catalectic monometers are found, 
and the paroemiac occurs at the beginning of a system. Melic 
Abnormal caesuras, freedom of hiatus and syllaba an- anapaests 
ceps, succession of many dactyls, and verses in which the contrac- 
tions indicate sorrow, mark the presence of melic anapaests. 


1 The trochee in Euripides, however, has, as a rule, a very different signifi- 
cance from the trochee of Aeschylus (moral reflection on the course of the 
play, grave and solemn). Cp. Agamemnon 367-384 (moral, solemnizing 
trochees succeeding the anapaestic march of fate in the beginning of the ode), 
Ar. Ran. 1309-1321. 

2 See Smyth, Medes on the Anapaests of Aeschylus, Uarvard Studies in Clas- 
sical Philology, vol. vii. 
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There are very few traces of responsion in post-choral and episo- 
dal anapaests. The melic anapaest expresses instability, grief, 
excitement, and even melancholy. The march anapaests (Dorian 
mode) were not sung outright; the anapaests sung to recurring 
melodies are in the Lydian and Ionian modes: they form the 
prelude to the catastrophe and are employed for the resolution 
into a final calm, for the purpose of lulling to rest after the storm, 
whereas a preponderance of the musical element would not bring 
the relief that should succeed the storm of grief. Aeschylus never 
uses the anapaest for ordinary dialogue. Doricisms are chiefly 
proper names and unusual words. A change from the trimeter to 
the anapaest heralds the approach of an important action; but 
melic anapaests are never used to introduce a new character. No 
tragic poet except Aeschylus employs anapaests as preludes to 
stasima. Closing anapaests have greater prominence in him than 
in Sophocles and Euripides. The Prometheus (128 ff.) presents 
an innovation on the old form of the parodos, in which the ana- 
paest is directly associated with melic measures. Henceforward 
it becomes something more than a mere distinguishing mark 
between two divisions of tragedy. The tone is not so grave as 
in the parodos. The strophic songs are excited (128-135, 144- 
I51, 159-166, 178-185) ; the interjected systems are calm. In 
commatic passages the anapaest is used by the more self-contained 


character, b 
wets The Titan, the defiant, 


The self-centered, self-reliant, 


by the cold-blooded Clytemnestra, by the judicial Athene. With 
the possible exception of Prometheus 167-178 and 186-192 the 
anapaestic antepirrhema corresponds to the epirrhema. There is 
only one pure “ dactylic” line in the severe anapaests of Aeschylus 
(Ag. 1553)- 

6. Lengthening of a vowel before rp was studiously avoided by 
Aeschylus ; but in the Persae there are two notable exceptions 
(217, 763). The greater or less frequency of resolved syllables 
in different poets determines nothing as to chronology, but it is 
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interesting to note that Aeschylus has 2003 resolutions (4000 
verses), Sophocles 446 (7500 verses), Euripides 729 (17,825 
verses). 

8. WORKS 

1. Of the seventy tragedies attributed to Aeschylus by his 
biographer (ninety according to Suidas) only seven have come 
down to us. The dates of some are doubtful. The Suppiices 
(very corrupt) is unquestionably the earliest? This is proved by 
the language, structure, and versification. The poet’s pates of 
last work was the Orvesteia (458 B.c.), consisting of the ¢*tant works 
Agamemnon, Choephori, Eumenides. Vhe Persae (mainly a de- 
scription of the great Salaminian sea-fight), was brought out seven 
years after the battle (472 B.c.), the Sep/em, one of the most suc- 
cessful plays, in 468.B.c. The date of the Prometheus is not 
known ; it belongs to the same group as the Swpplices and Fersae, 
but is later than both. 

2. Why so few of the works of the ancients, and why these 
instead of others have come down to us, are questions difficult to 
answer. Occasionally the survival is due to the fact peasons for 
that only the first part of the manuscript has survived, shoe Hie nes 
but this is conspicuously not true of Pindar. Some-_ productions 
times it is the best of the author that escapes the °f antiquity 
ravages of time. Again, that which cannot be reproduced seems 
to live. The preserved speeches of Isaeus are xAnpixot. His ex- 
cellence in that field contributed to the loss of others. Antiphon 
excels in the dovxoi Adyou; Isocrates in epideictic oratory. As 


1 We have the titles of eighty-two, thirty-eight of which derive their names 
from the chorus. The alphabetical catalogue appended to the Via, now in- 
complete, but drawn from good Alexandrian sources, has 72 titles. In the 
Vita itself we read: érolnce Spduara éBdounxovra Kal éml rovTos carupiKa 
dui ra mwévre (text corrupt). Welcker thought the poet wrote at least 112 
(Tril. p. 543). The Myrmidons was highly esteemed for its boldness and 
originality, and the Mode remarkable for its ceuvdrns. The ancients speak 
of three trilogies: Ovresteia, Thebaid, Lykourgeia. Cp. Ar. Thesm. 134 f. 

2 The tetralogy probably consisted of Supplices, Aegyptit, Danatdes, Amy- 
mone. 
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Voltaire says, one does not take much baggage with one to pos- 
terity. This process of elimination which began two thousand 
years ago is still going on. ‘Too many books mean a great burden. 
The Alexandrian library contained 700,000 volumes. Petrarch 
felt that the library to which the younger Gordianus fell heir was 
sufficient for many wits, but capable of smothering one. But we 
could well afford to exchange some of our printed paper for lost 
tragedies of Aeschylus. 

3. It is a curious fact that Attic tragedy from the very first 
revolved about the legends of Thebes and Argos. The scene of 
The extant the Swfpéices is in the agora of Argos, as that of the 
eames Septem is before Thebes. All the extant plays that 
deal with the Greek mythical period turn directly or indirectly on 
Argive legend.’ The narrow interest of the myth, the excessive 
development of the lyric parts, the small space devoted to the 
dialogue, in the early tragedies, show how the discordant elements 
were still struggling for the mastery. In the later plays the lyric 
elements became more and more absorbed. The Sufppiices is a 
cantata rather than a tragedy. ‘The lyric form was well adapted 
to the early “ stage,’ which was little more than a circle and a 
dressing room. The same may be said of the Fersae. It is the 
middle play of the trilogy, but the action is complete in itself. 
The play divides itself into three acts, each of which is a small 
drama. There is no preservation of unity. The scene is at the 
tomb of Darius, but there is an unobserved change, as often in 
comedy. The Fersae is different from all extant plays both in 
form and in content. It bears the Oresteian impress, but the 
poet has not yet attained perfection in his art. Von Wilamowitz 
thinks that the drama was brought out by itself, and not at a 
Dionysiac festival (Hermes 33, 1897). The Septem, not only a 
martial, but also a military play, was very popular. One third of 
it is taken up with a description of the combatants. The structure 
is highly symmetrical. The Pro¢eus (not extant) formed the 


' Not including, of course, the Prometheus. Cp. the titles of lost plays: 
"Apyetor, Aavatdes, “Auuudyn, 
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afterpiece to the Ovesteia. ‘This trilogy is supposed to have on 
the face of it a political purpose. If this be the sole purpose, it 
is very cleverly concealed till the end of the play. The tendency 
now is rather away from this minute interpretation of tragic poetry 
as containing allusions to contemporary events. The Ovesteca is 
a tableau in which different stages of the same great action pass 
before the eyes and in which the poet unfolds the long conse- 
quence of a sin, as Schiller does in Der Fluch der Bosen That. 
The Choephori is very corrupt. The Humenides is in better con- 
dition and is more popular. The Agamemnon is, in many respects, 
the greatest tragedy in existence — “ eines der schonsten Stiicke, 
die je aus einem Dichterkopfe gegangen sind” (Schiller, Leéter to 
Lotte, December 4, 1788). It contains one of the most famous 
passages in all Greek literature (280 ff.). ‘The characters seem 
to be real personages ; they haunt the memory ; they are not mere 
puppets of the poet’s brain. 


II.—THE PROMETHEUS 
1. SIGNIFICANCE 


1. “Rien de plus extraordinaire que cette tragédie,” says Weil. 
“ Die andern Dichtungen sind einzelne Tragodien, diese die Tra- 
godie selbst,” declares Schlegel. “ Das tiefsinnigste 
Werk des Aeschylus und vielleicht der griechischen 
Poesie,” is the verdict of Droysen. Few poets have been so much 
written about, and none so grossly misunderstood, as Aeschylus : 
and of all his works the Prometheus has been most read, least 
understood.! The simplest of the seven, the most unartificial, the 
easiest of comprehension, so far as the language is concerned, with 
choral odes of smaller compass and of greater transparency, it 
presents greater difficulties than any other play of Aeschylus. On 
almost every page of his introduction SchoOmann speaks of the 
Prometheus as being ‘‘verkannt,’’ or “ missverstanden.”? If 


Interpretation 


1 Also most written about: “tanta hodie iam est librorum de Prometheo 
multitudo, tanta iudiciorum interpretationumque diversitas . . . ut omnia ea 
vel conquirere et comparare, nedum legere paene omnium, certe meas excedat 
vires” (Seelman, preface to his De Prometheo Aeschyleo, Dessau, 1876). 

2 Long before Schémann, Bliimner said (1814): ‘“ Wie sehr des Dichters 
Zweck bei dieser Tragédie verkannt worden, zeigen die Aeusserungen mehr 
als eines Kunstrichters. So sagt Brumoy: Je serai tenté de croire que le 
sujet qui nous paroit monstrueux .. . est une allégorie sur les rois, et peut- 
étre sur Xerxes ou Darius.” An old Hellenic tradition relates that Prometheus 
was a Scythian king. Theophrastus thought he was a wise man who first 
taught philosophy to men. An attempt has been made in modern times to 
identify the Titan with Noah’s ark (Dublin Magazine, vol. \xv). Sir Isaac 
Newton thought Prometheus may have been a nephew of Sesostris left on the 
Caucasus with an army to protect the newly acquired Scythian possessions 
(968 B.c.). Le Clerc was of the opinion that the Titan was identical with 
Magog. Bryant’s theory was that Prometheus was Noah. 

60 
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Aeschylus could have had foreknowledge of the editor of the last 
century, he might have exclaimed 


I see well thou wott’st not what I mean, 
And understandest amiss. 


Down to the time of Welcker at least the poet’s meaning was 
misapprehended.t The trouble arose from a failure to recognize 
the position which the play occupied in reference to the other 
plays which were brought out with it as companion pieces. The 
Prometheus cannot be understood unless it is seen in its proper 
relation to the larger whole, the complex trilogy, a subject that 
will be discussed later (p. 92). 

2. But the relation of the Desmozes to the other two dramas is 
not the only subject that has provoked discussion, — fault has 
been found with the play itself. Macaulay says that etenteet 
by the principles of dramatic writing we shall instantly the modern 
condemn, but if we forget the characters and think wan 
only of the poetry, we shall admit that it has never been surpassed 


1H. Diintzer, in WV. Jahrb. f. Philol. for 1891, in support of Welcker’s 
order of the plays, places the scene of the Purphoros in Lemnus, the Kd Berpor, 
seryants of Hephaestus, forming the chorus. Some have considered Prome- 
theus as the prototype of the Saviour of the Christians. See Lasaulx, Prome- 
theus. Der Mythus und seine Bedeutung. WWirzburg, 1843. Weil mentions 
a savant, “trés savant, et qui est plus, des plus sensés,” who compares Prome- 
theus to the fallen archangel, while a Pére de VEglise compares the rock of 
the fettered Titan to the Cross, and sees in the god who is suffering for 
humanity a figure of Christ. “On peut se demander, en effet,” he continues, 
“si notre point de vue est le point de vue d’Eschyle, si impression que re- 
coivent la plupart des lecteurs modernes est conforme aux intentions du vieux 
poete.” I think we may safely answer the French scholar’s question in the 
negative, We are apt to lose sight of an important factor in considering the 
theology of a Greek poet-prophet: reverence for old traditions. Aeschylus 
did not hold himself responsible for the utterances of Prometheus. Schémann 
foists the Christian traditions upon the creator of the Prometheus and considers 
the Titan the prototype of the devil (p. 53): “just as the fallen archangel is 
called by the Christians Diabolus, because he alienated man from God, so darf 
auch Prometheus mit Recht als ein solcher Diabolus bezeichnet werden.” So 
Tépelmann (1829), and Bellman, De Aesch. ternione (1839). 
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in energy and magnificence. The Prometheus is not only “a 
magnificent poem,” as it is often styled, but (to quote Chapman’s 
phrase on Fletcher’s Pastoral) “a poem and a play too.”’? 

While the play has been universally admired in England, Ger- 
many, and Spain, it was long in making its way into the favor 
of the French.? The Prometheus was evidently not the kind of a 
drama to appeal to the Gallic nature. “Cela ne peut pas méme 
The French Sappeler une tragédie,” says La Harpe. But the 
conception = chief reason for its failure in France was the influence 
of Voltaire. The works of the Greek dramatists were for him 
only “des pieces barbares.”” To understand Aeschylus one must 
“se faire l’esprit antique et trés antique.”* The Voltaire school 


l'Even Chaucer’s definition, which can be applied to Agamemnon and 
Ocdipus Tyrannus, fits Prometheus as well: 


Tregedie is to seyn a certeyn storie, 

As olde bookes maken us memorie, 

Of him that stood in greet prosperitee, 
And is y-fallen out of heigh degree 

Into miserie, and endith wrecchedly; 
And they ben versifyed comunly 

Of six feet, which men clepe exametron. 


2 Goethe speaks of the Prometheus in Dichtung und Wahrheit (Book 15). 
In 1773 he attempted to dramatize the myth. In the following year he wrote 
the poem called Prometheus, and later a Hymn to Prometheus. ‘Die Fabel 
ward in mir lebendig,” he says in his autobiography.... ‘ Der Satan Miltons 
. . . bleibt immer in dem Nachtheil der Subalternitat . . . Prometheus hin- 
gegen im Vortheil, der zum Trotz hdherer Wesen, zu schaffen und zu bilden 
vermag.” Goethe recognized in the character of Prometheus the very quality 
that Racine (first preface to Andromague) says a hero should have: “une 
vertu capable de faiblesse, et qu’ils tombent dans le malheur par quelque 
faute qui les fasse plaindre sans les faire détester.” This virtue Satan lacks. 
The myth has been universally recognized as one of the most profound that 
has come down to us from antiquity; it contains a wealth of meaning that 
no other legend possesses, and, consequently, lends itself readily to the 
various and continued treatment of poets in divers lands and divers ages. 
Both Calderon and Shelley (whose ‘intellect was ablaze with heavenly 
thoughts”) were attracted by the mythological figure of Prometheus, 

3 Schémann’s laborious work is vitiated by his failure to do this. 
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imported into Aeschylus its own misconceptions, and then meas- 
ured the poet by its own rules of art. Dacier called the Prome- 
theus a “ monstre dramatique.” Marmontel says, “Je crois qu’ 
Eschyle était une maniére de fou.” Even the Italian disciple of 
the French, Metastasio, considers the Prometheus the strangest 
piece of buffoonery imaginable. Yet the most artistic people in 
the world, whose culture exceeded ours (the ordinary Athenian 
could enjoy Aeschylus at the first hearing), gave the first prize to 
the play which contained “des choses qui n’étaient pas moins 
contre ia nature que contre l’art,’’ and Aristotle cited it as an 
example of the kind in which Aeschylus excelled. But the criti- 
cisms of the play as a “ production bizarre, irreguli¢re, monstru- 
euse ’ were soon taken not so seriously by the French, and the 
poet began to be studied with that sympathy which is necessary 
for the understanding and appreciation of any great work of 
art. The Prometheus should not be classed with the Oedipus, the 
Hippolytus, et td genus omne ; it must not be compared with mod- 
ern dramas —it can be classed only by itself. Of later tragedy 
many examples have survived ; but of the period of development 
the Prometheus is one of the very few specimens preserved. The 
word “drama” hardly seems applicable, as there is no action ; 
the hero is fixed and the drama immobilized with him. It is a 
never-changing tableau; but gradation of portraiture takes the 
place of dramatic progression. Like a picture thrown on canvas, 
the figures, dim at first, become clearer and clearer as the play 
progresses, as the light is focused, until at last the whole group 
stands out in bold and clear outline. The other figures serve to 
bring out the chief character in stronger relief. 

3. We must not look at the Prometheus from our modern view- 
point. We must imagine ourselves in the Greek theater, must 
visualize the scene, get into a Greek frame of mind, he Greek 
understand and feel as a Greek. The old Miracle ttitude 
Plays (unlike the Greek though they be) will help us to an under- 
standing of the Prometheus even better than a modern tragedy, 
since they contained (as was believed by the audience) a history 
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of the human race. There was nothing in the world that had 
greater interest for the individual; for five hundred years they 
held sway over Christian Europe. ‘The sacrifice of Isaac was 
just as real to the audience in York as the pinioning of Prometheus 
to the audience in Athens. One of the most important elements 
of a Greek tragedy of this period was the marvelous, since the 
drama had its origin in immemorial religious observances, was 
consecrated to the worship of the gods, and was never entirely 
divorced from religion. The myths of polytheism furnished the 
poet his material. He did not, like the modern play-writer, create 
his characters out of airy nothingness to fit certain actors. It was 
not caprice on his part that he dramatized the adventures of the 
legendary gods — he had no choice, for his religion gave them to 
him ; he was not responsible for them ; they were, like the theology 
of the Mystery Plays, part and parcel of the common creed. Pro- 
metheus came from a remote past. Aeschylus was the conscious 
artist that gave the figure final and immortal form, that set the 
character forever among the sublimities of art, by means of what 
Coleridge calls the “shaping spirit of imagination.” There was 
no Voltaire to point out the absurdity or the improbability of the 
story. The poet’s object was to move an audience of artists and 
worshipers like himself. It is easy enough for us, imbued with 
modern ideas, to ridicule a play of this kind.2 Indeed, the prince 
of satirists long ago made merry over the play ; but he confined 
himself to the story, found fault with the legend merely as an 
article of belief. The poet escapes censure — Lucian was an 
artist himself. 

4. The Prometheus is the most universally interesting of Aes- 
chylus’ extant dramas. Though it was composed for Athens (as 
shown by the Purphoros), there is little in it exclusively Greek or 


1 Aeschylus is what Browning would call “the consummatively creative.” 

? The underlying idea which constitutes the essence and-merit of the crea- 
tive writers and teachers we often leave to chance, allow the student to come 
by it the best he can. The art with which Aeschylus treated his subject is 
vastly more important than the religious teaching we might get from the myth, 
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Athenian ; there are few allusions to historical events or national 
institutions. The text is sound, the language smooth, the plan 
simple — only one situation, but, in spite of the diffi- Universality 
culties, under aspects ever new. The variety of detail of the drama 
serves only to mark more strongly the impress of unity. The 
Prometheus is a poem which for sublimity, dignity, and imposing 
regularity has never been surpassed. The imaginative power of 
Aeschylus had a range and vehemence almost foreign to Greek 
taste, yet he holds the mighty forces of earth and air in resolute 
control. He is thoroughly Greek, in spite of the Oriental wealth 
of imagery.’ Every part of the play contributes to the beauty of 
the simple and regular order. There have been many historical 
and allegorical interpretations which are supposed to add interest 
to the tragedy; the poet has drawn an admirable picture of des- 
potism and of liberty ; the people may, as they sat gazing at the 
sublime spectacle, have even thought of the oppression of the 
Pisistratidae, which had not yet faded from their memory, and of 
the courage of the citizens who freed Athens from her yoke. 
Prometheus may be, in a sense, an image of the human race 
(A. W. von ScHLEGEL). But whatever the interpretation of the 
play, this remains indisputable : the Prometheus is the perfect type 
of the primitive tragedy, which Aristotle characterized as dzXj. 

5. But this simple drama does not merely excite our pity and 
our admiration, does not simply impress us by the pomp of the 
scene which it unrolls before our eyes — it includes pi tstae: 
among its numerous noteworthy characteristics one phere of the 
that no other tragedy possesses: it transports us to play 
the heart of a certain marvelous and fantastic sphere. There is 


1 As Emerson says, the Greek heroes are always in repose; the most diffi- 
cult achievements are made with a serene composure of manner. 

2 How far the drama is a source of history is a question on which scholars 
differ. At the beginning of the last century there was a determined effort to 
read history out of the dramatic poets. This is largely reading history into 
them. There are, of course, some allusions which none can mistake. In 
Euripides there are many references to contemporary relations. 
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something attractive in the very obscurity in which the subject is 
enveloped. It takes us back not merely to antiquity, nor yet to 
the heroic age, but far beyond to that primitive period in which 
the cosmogonies present a confused but attractive picture ; the 
action is removed above and beyond the sphere of humanity, and 
the subject is the mystery of heaven’s relation to man. The pro- 
tecting god that seeks to elevate man, the god that gives the light 
of understanding, which makes civilization possible, as well as the 
fire he has filched for man’s benefit — this is the deity that Aeschy- 
lus dares make the chief character of his drama. Divinities alone 
speak and act, but the human interest is there." Our compas- 
sion is evoked by the spectacle of a god suffering for humanity. 
The dramatis personae are all of the same class ; they act as dei- 
ties; they live and move in visible presence ; their communica- 
tions are marvelous; the information which they impart to one 
another from the extremities of the universe is transmitted as 
swift as thought ; soon after Prometheus has been fastened to the 
crag all nature is troubled. From the beginning to the end of the 
play the illusion is not broken. We are kept back by the poet’s 
art in a region entirely fabulous, completely fantastic. The tragic 
poet presents visibly scenes with superhuman actors, such as 
Homer had offered to the imagination alone. 


2. THE STORY 


1. There is no formal introduction, but to an Athenian 
audience the first scene explained itself. They knew before- 
hand what we have to learn, that it was “Of fate . .. and the 
chained Titan’s woeful doom,” of Prometheus, who “ The un- 
forgiven fire . . . filched for us from heaven,” dragged by Power 
and Force 


1 Macaulay thought Prometheus was hardly superhuman enough, whereas 
Satan in Milton is a creature from another sphere, requiring no support from 
anything external. Aeschylus did not err in making his hero of human 
texture. The criticism that Prometheus “hath too much of human passion in 
him” is beside the mark. 
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To the steep rock, whose rugged brows are bent 


Upon the swelling main, Scenery 


manacled to the mount by Hephaestus, and left to the solitude of 
his own thoughts. ‘They learn, as the play proceeds, that he is 
visited by the sympathizing Oceanides, Oceanus, Io, and finally 
by Hermes (with a message from Zeus), and that he is throughout 
Sorely tried and sorely tempted, 
From no agonies exempted, 
In the penance of his trial, 
And the discipline of pain. 
The subject of the drama is the revolt of Prometheus, and the 
scenery is in perfect harmony — 
The crags closed round with black and jagged arms, 
The shattered mountain overhung the sea. 

2. According to Hesiod, Prometheus was the son of the Titan 
Iapetus by Asia. Aeschylus represents him as the son of the 
goddess Themis, whom he identifies with Gé. The 
Attic poet handled the myth freely, selecting for artis- 
tic purposes only such features as suited his drama. Epimetheus 
is not mentioned. In the war between Zeus and the Titans, Pro- 
metheus had at first sided with his own folk, but learning from his 
mother that the victor would win by craft and not by brute force 
(213), he espoused the cause of Zeus. Reénforced by his art- 
ful ally, the king of heaven hurled the Titans into the lowest 
depths of Tartarus (219). Zeus then determined to destroy the 
race of men. Whether his reasons were similar to those given in 
the Biblical account of the destruction of mankind, we do not 
know.’ Hesiod simply says: xaxa 8 dacero bupe 


The legend 


Ovyntois avOpe- 


1R, Schneider (Der Prometheus des Aeschylus, Duisburg, 1889) thinks Zeus 
did not wish to destroy mankind, but to deprive them of their rights and privi- 
leges of government. The expression of Prometheus (disrwoas yévos 232) 
controverts this view. Even granting that this may be a hyperbolical expres- 
sion of the wrathful Prometheus, Zeus manifestly wished to replace the old 
by a new race corresponding to the new perfect and wise government of the 
universe. 
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rout, Ta Kal TeAgecOar éuedAe. In Lucian’s Prometheus there is 
an insinuation that the Titan had wrought great mischief to the 
gods by the creation of man — they feared dethronement by the 
creatures of the fire-god. At all events, Zeus desired to create a 
new race after his own design, adapted to the new order of things. 
Human kind, a creation of that crude Titan world, wretched, weak, 
and stupid, was naturally not satisfactory to the new sovereign. 
But Prometheus, 


Pierced with our human miseries, 
comes forward as the champion of the old race 


Whose naked natures live in all the spight 

Of wreakful heaven. 
He steals fire and teaches the arts to insensate creatures. But Zeus 
will brook no infringement of the laws of the new régime; he 
must needs punish the recalcitrant, and, accordingly, seeks 


to invent some pain 
That may vex his body and his soul. 


3. KRATOS AND BIA 


1. According to Hesiod, Kratos and Bia are the children of 
Pallas and Styx. The latter took her sons and helped the new 
The first king of Olympus in his war against the Titans, after 
BCCRS which they became his constant attendants. But this 
is not the only reason why Aeschylus introduces these satellites of 
Zeus in a play in which only two actors are required. Bia is not 
needed to help bind Prometheus ; Kratos would suffice for leading 
him in. But two were necessary to drag him to the rock. Aeschy- 
lus adopted this method of getting the dummy which represents 
the Titan to the position it was to occupy.’ During the dialogue 
between Hephaestus and Kratos, Prometheus utters never a word. | 
This alone is calculated to have a powerful effect on the audience.” 
1 That Prometheus was represented by a lay figure is held by Welcker, the 
two Hermanns, Schénborn, Wieseler, A. Miiller, Wecklein, and others. 


2 From the moment of the first dawning of his character upon their 
minds, its effect is electrifying . . . he disdains as much to answer the . . 
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But the artist’s chief concern was to get rid of the impression 
of stiffness which the motionless form was sure to make. Prome- 
theus is bound hand and foot. There is another brief pause after 
87. Hephaestus makes his exit at 81, while Kratos remains, and 
declaims 82-87. This is for the purpose of giving Hephaestus 
time to reach his place behind the dummy to appear in his new 
tole. No change of costume is necessary; and the actor has 
abundant time, especially if a pause is made also after 81 and 
84, during which Kratos contemplates the work with satisfaction. 
Nevertheless, it is perfectly natural that the reluctant Hephaestus, 
after he has completed his unpleasant task, quietly goes his way, 
while the menial who takes a malicious joy in the pain of the 
sufferer gives free rein once more to his scoffs. 


compassion of Vulcan, as to murmur beneath the brutal cruelty of Strength ” 
(Mrs. BROWNING). 

1 Hartung assumes that the poet was compelled to express the substantival 
idea of Bla xparetv by a hendiadys. Of great importance for establishing the 
date of the play is the decision of the question whether two or three actors 
were necessary. Editors generally accept one theory or the other without 
bringing forward new arguments or clearing up with valid proofs the doubts 
that have been raised. That the actor was concealed behind a dummy 
was first suggested by Welcker. If this theory is correct, there would be no 


use for 
The waxen mask, 


Which set the grand, still front of Themis’ son 
Upon the puckered visage of a player. 


In 67-69 the bolt must seem to be actually driven through the prisoner’s 
breast. Hermann says that no man could endure the physical pain of being 
bound in one position through the play, to say nothing of his ability to speak 
the lines. To meet this objection Schémann says that the arms and legs have 
the freest movement. He thinks Prometheus could not have been brought 
in as a dummy in a way calculated to deceive the spectators ; that the words 
with which Kratos begins could hardly apply to such a proceeding ; that the 
stiffness of the lay-figure would have been unbearable ; and that the liberation 
in the next play presupposes an actor for Prometheus in this. But in the 
Luomenos the circumstances were different. Both representation and scenery 
may have been changed. Bellman, Richter, Sikes and Willson, and a few 
others are opposed to the lay-figure theory. 
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4. HEPHAESTUS 


1. Kratos and Bia appear but an instant, but this suffices 
to mark their character. The same may be said of the divine 
smith (Hephaestus in the south, Volundr or Wieland in the 
north), a good and honest god beneath his rude exterior, who 
never appears in the poets except as a butt of many a flinty gibe. 
The Homeric gods laugh loudly at him && 8éyara mourviovra. 
When he was born Hera hurled him into the sea because he 
was deformed. In Olympus he is a proletarian among the gods. 
He is the skilled workman ; his forge was the first plastic studio. 
In the Zheogony of Hesiod Aglaié, the youngest of the Graces, is 
his wedded wife. In the //ad Xdpus is his consort. In the Odyssey 
Aphrodite herself is his spouse. He is lame because the human 
smith was lame. In a primitive community the lame man was 
left at home to forge weapons for those who could fight. In the 
Prometheus he exhibits the same characteristics as the Hephaestus 
of Homeric legend. 

5. PROMETHEUS 

1. With the possible exception of Clytemnestra, none of the 
characters of Aeschylus make such a lasting impression on the 
Tarpreeaica mind as Prometheus.’ His character unfolds, expands, 
on the from scene to scene. The victim acquires a sort of 
eae superiority over the tyrant. The oppressor will stand 
in need of the oppressed (169). He has in his possession a 
secret, which must be guarded most carefully (523) lest Zeus 
discover it, and thereby learn the means to prevent his dethrone- 
ment. The curiosity of the audience is aroused and kept alive 
during the whole course of the drama. But there are many other 
reasons for the great interest which attaches to the play, an interest 
which increases as the centuries pass. Besides the marvelous, 
the poetic, the artistic, and the spectacular elements, there are 
the religious and the patriotic— Prometheus was an Attic god. 


1“ Prometheus stands eminent and alone; one of the most original, and 


grand, and attaching characters ever conceived by the mind of man” (Mrs, 
BROWNING), 
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For the modern world a new element of interest has entered, an 
element found in no other drama. Unquestionably the extraor- 
dinary vogue of the tragedy in modern times is due in some 
measure to its supposed Christian analogy —it is read Christian 
so widely because it presents the sublime picture of a analogy 

god offering himself in sacrifice for man. The Church Fathers 
were so struck with the resemblance to the crucifixion that they 
did not hesitate to regard the punishment of Prometheus as a sort 
of confused presentiment of the vicarious atonement, and many a 
servant of the Most High since has felt that Aeschylus was a poet 


of such soul-subduing melody 
As Bethlehem-shepherds heard when Christ was born. 


But Christians and non-Christians alike have admired him for his 
self-sacrifice, his friendship for mankind, his indomitable courage ; 
and this admiration is not a whit lessened by his acknowledgment 
of susceptibility to the torture of his enemy, notwithstanding the 
fact that he vaunts his ability to peer into the future and involves 
himself in contradictions. Indeed, we are sometimes tempted to 
believe that he is overestimating himself, and we do not feel in- 
clined to credit (unreservedly at least) the certainty of his vision, 
or believe in his declaration that he alone helped Zeus to victory, 
that he alone established the new government. An ill-defined 
horror must have crept over the Greek spectator at the boastful 
boldness of the criminal who had been guilty of offending against 
the prerogatives of the gods (9, 67, 82), and the conviction must 
have forced itself upon his mind that the defiant spirit must be 
broken. 

2. The nearest parallel to Prometheus in modern literature is 
Satan in Paradise Lost. The latter’s resemblance to the Greek 


1 Verus Prometheus, Deus omnipotens, blasphemiis lanciatus,” cried Ter- 
tullian to the Gentiles, as he pointed to Christ. Another Father called him 
the symbol and prototype of the man-god. Michael Angelo sketched the 
Christian Prometheus in two designs, one representing the Titan gnawed by 
the eagle, the other crucified vertically on the branches of a gigantic oak, 
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Lucifer (apart from the external circumstance of his revolt) is 
in his impatience of control (cp. 100g f.), his ferocity, his un- 
Traits of | Conquerable pride. Prometheus has not the third and 
character fourth species of humility: “gladly to assent to good 
conseil ; gladly to stonde to thaward of his sovereyns.” Nor has 
he “contricioun of hert and confessioun of mouth.” At the end 
of the torture both Shelley’s and Aeschylus’ Prometheus are “ firm, 
not proud.”’” 

Job also learns the lesson of submission, in strong contrast with 
the stubborn, heartless pride of Byron’s Manfred.2 But in the 
first play of the Greek trilogy the chief character has 

given reins and licence 

To a tempestuous will, as wild as winter. 
He is 

Wrathful, perverse, self-will’d, and full of anger. 
These traits would tend to preclude rather than evoke our sym- 
pathies. We cannot call it virtue that proceeds from vicious fury. 
Nevertheless, even if he were not suffering for mankind, we should 
be insensibly drawn to him, just as we are attracted to Satan, who 
also appeared in the rdéle of hero (a hero before Milton represented 
him as such), by reason of the fortitude he displays in the unequal 
contest with a higher power, for the defiant attitude he maintains 
to the last. 

Shelley’s poem is, in many respects, fantastic. His Prometheus 
represents man always baffled in his desires, and “ Jupiter, that 
Shelley’s evil from which man needs salvation, whatever that 
Prometheus evil be.” This is man’s “ misconception of the God.” 
Such a conception would have been to Aeschylus blasphemous. 
There was no struggle between realism and idealism in antiquity. 


1 Both persist in their folly and are steeped in the vice of pertinacity. 
“Pertinacie is whan man defendith his folye and trusteth to moche to his 
owne witte”” (CHAUCER). 

2 It doth repent me: words are quick and vain;- 

Grief for awhile is blind, and so was mine. — SHELLEY, P. U. 303 £. 


Cp. Samson’s scorn and stubborn hatred of Dagon, 
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Shelley was an out-and-out subjective idealist. Prometheus is not 
the “Urmensch.” We read into the poem our own subjective 
opinions. We have been taught so long that the Titan is man 
struggling against the deity that it has become a prepossession — 
“ praeiudicatis interpretatorum deberi opinionibus aut eorundem 
nimiae cuidam sagacitati, plus quam poeta saperet ipse sapientium ” 
(SEELMAN). Shelley tells us himself that his Prometheus is not 
an imitation of the Greek tragedy, but an independent creation. 


1JIn Shelley, Prometheus is already bound. Spirits of the mountain and 

of the air come to see him. His suffering is symbolized in the Furies; his 
torment is mankind’s agonies of mind. Thetis marries Zeus, and Demogorgon, 
the result of the union, dethrones his father. The personification of nature is 
not so anthropomorphic asin Aeschylus. Mercury’s pity is all for Prometheus. 
Goethe gave his version of the myth an artistic turn. Prometheus is the 
creative artist who will not be bound by past laws of art; he defies Zeus, not 
because the latter has punished him, but because he chooses to be his own 
master. Goethe emphasizes Prometheus’ yearning to impart knowledge. 
Lowell’s poem is entirely subjective. 

Therefore, great heart, bear up! Thou art but type 

Of what all lofty spirits endure that fain 

Would win men back to strength and peace through love. 


The setting, though a monologue, is Aeschylean. The Titan’s thoughts are 
his only company, and they follow nearly the same line of reasoning as 
Shelley’s. Longfellow sees in the myth a symbol of poetic inspiration. Like 
Goethe, he emphasizes the creative aspect of the myth. In Byron’s Lucifer 
a Titanic independence and lordly endurance of fate are prominent, but in 
his envy of power and longing to reign we miss the warmth of Shelley’s 
Prometheus, the beneficence of Goethe’s, the kindly feeling toward man 
exhibited by the Prometheus of Aeschylus. In Milton the God of Israel is 
partial to those who serve him. He appears in Byron only dramatically, and 
even so is not always the same in character. In the Greek drama there is no 
consciousness that such tyranny as Zeus displays is not in keeping with the 
character of an omnipotent ruler. Shelley develops the democratic ideal. 
Jn Goethe the democratic spirit revolts against the guidance of the older 
conservative tendencies. 

Plotinus and Coleridge discovered in the Prometheus the germ of an 
elaborate system of transcendentalism. In Campanella, Bacon, Jean Paul, 
and Fichte the Titan enlightens man against the will of the powers that be; 
in Heine and Giordano Bruno he is a symbol of oppressed humanity. 
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Prometheus chained by Jupiter is man that has imagined his God 
to be “even such an one as himself,” and applies to him what 
Rossetti calls “the science of theometry.” The English poet 
‘shrank from a catastrophe so feeble as that of reconciling the 
champion with the oppressor of mankind.” No such difficulty 
presented itself to the Greek mind.!. The Athenian audience felt 
that Solon’s words were wise: oxoméewv xp) tavTos xpnyatos THY 
redevtiy Ky droByjoerat (Hdt. 1. 32). They knew that the end of 
Prometheus Desmotes was not the end of the play. They saw the 
whole circle ; modern critics only an arc. When the angel said 
to Abraham, in the Miracle Play on Corpus Christi day, 

Isaak, pi sone, pat is the dere, 

Whom pou loues ouer alle thyng, 

To pe lande of Vyssyn wende in feere, 

And there of hym pou make offering, 
the audience did not feel that He who gave the command was a 
cruel tyrant. It is not the invention of Aeschylus we are dealing 
with, but an actual myth. The dramatist makes use of such mate- 
rials as are suited to the development of tragic conflicts. Shelley 
was right in his feeling — the ending of the drama is aesthetically 
offensive ; there is a harsh dissonance, since neither Zeus nor 
Prometheus can be justly called victor ; the conflict between the 
sovereignty of Zeus and the free will of Prometheus proves a 
fiasco — the knot is cut, not loosened. 

Shelley’s creation may prove an imperishable poem, but it 
has little in common with the Greek Prometheus. It is not a 
drama, but merely a development of a transitional situation. We 
know nothing about the fate of the hero. Shelley saw a vision, 
and that vision is the Prometheus Unbound. 

The birthright of their being: knowledge, power, 
The skill which wields the elements, the thought 
Which pierces this dim universe like light, 
Self-empire, and the majesty of love: 

For thirst of which they fainted. —2. 4. 39 ff. 


1 The fact is we have no means of deciding exactly what the catastrophe was. 
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The English poet’s Prometheus is the human Soul ; the Athenian’s, 
a Greek god. In Cain the attitude of the Shelleyesque Prome- 
theus is more openly assumed, but the character is 

more Aeschylean, in that Byron does not represent his a baad 
hero as entirely deserving our sympathy. His love ee 
of life and of knowledge is only for himself. Byron 

looked upon Cain as a hero of the Promethean type. The poet 
himself states that he was indebted to the Greek tragedy for his 
conception of Manfred. The nearest parallel ancient literature 
affords is Job, inwhom Byron’s and Shelley’s angry questions are 
answered: What means this constant baffling of man’s best efforts? 


How happens it that the wicked live ; 
That they grow old and increase in strength ? 


3. The Zeus of the Promethean trilogy was not essentially dif- 
ferent from the Zeus of the other Aeschylean tragedies. No poet 
of antiquity is richer in expressions of piety toward the Representa- 
gods his people worship. A godfearing man, Aeschy- of Zeus 
lus could not have represented Zeus as an humble suppliant before 
Prometheus. In the Zwomenos he remains the sovereign lord. 
The punishment he inflicts is severe, but not undeserved. We 
have only an ex parte statement of the act which entailed this 
punishment. Not a few of the touches which seem to point to 
a tyrannical spirit on the part of Zeus are merely motives of a 
dramaturgical nature to evoke the sympathy of the audience. We 
get a glimpse of a different Zeus in the delineation of Oceanus. 
True, he emphasizes the fact that there is a véos tvpavvos év Geots 
(310), from whom one may expect a rigorous rule ; but he will 
yield to entreaties (338, 377). The same stern ruler finally 
becomes reconciled with Cronus and with the Titans. Once it 
was his pofpa to overthrow his father ; now it is his potpa to rule 
forever. Traces of the old myths about Zeus’s animalism are 
found in Aeschylus, but with the worst elements almost entirely 
obliterated. The only maiden mentioned that Avos OdAre Keap 
Zowre is Io. Apollo calls Zeus “Odvpriwy rarnp (Aum. 618). 
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Athene’s wisdom is his gift (850). He uses the thunderbolt, not 
arbitrarily, but with judgment and discretion. He is the guide 
and teacher of mankind, who accomplish nothing contrary to his 
will. He is the arbiter of battles (Sep. 162), the judge and cas- 
tigator of the overweening and proud.’ Zeus in the Prometheus 
is the god that was, the keeper and the enforcer of the uncreated 
laws of the universe which had existed before him. The exigen- 
cies of the drama demanded that he should be represented as 
ignorant of his fate ; consequently, as the véos rv¥pavvos, in spite of 
the contradiction which it involves, in spite of the contrast with the 
world-ruler of the other tragedies. Aeschylus could easily believe 
that the greater spirituality of Zeus did not replace the reign of 
brute force without a struggle (4g. 170-193). Sophocles con- 


1 Schémann says the first impression one receives in reading the Prome- 
theus is wholly unfavorable to Zeus, but that this is not to be explained on the 
assumption that a play for the stage is to be wholly separated from religion 
(G. Hermann), nor that the tragedy is a polemic against the Hesiodic myth 
(Welcker), nor yet that the poet wished to undermine the state religion 
(Schlegel and others). There is scarcely a hint in the extant drama to jus- 
tify Sch6mann’s own (Christian) view. The justice and wisdom of Zeus are 
never mentioned — always his inexorableness, his severity, his anger. The 
Indians of North America, as well as the old Teutons and the old Hellenes, 
attached no discredit to the acceptance of goods in satisfaction for murder of 
kinsmen. Their moral ideas were different from ours —it is a matter of cul- 
ture, not of nationality. So in heaven, The old myths represented Zeus at 
the time of his quarrel with Prometheus as a product of the barbarous Titanic 
age. Inthe Sepzem he is no longer a tyrant who punishes arbitrarily, opposes 
the good, and hates the human race. Schdmann was the first to call attention 
to the dramatic guilt of Prometheus, and emphasized the justice of his pun- 
ishment. In 1860 Welcker accepted Schémann’s view in part. Many of the 
Titan’s utterances are exaggerations. Not only do his frequent allusions to 
his love for mankind augment our sympathy, but Io, the Chorus, and Oceanus 
serve the same purpose. Welcker emphasized many points which Schémann 
had failed to notice, particularly the importance of the circumstance that in 
this play Themis is the mother of Prometheus. Nitzsch sees in Prometheus 
a personification of the soul of man. Such was Faust; but Prometheus was 
a god, not a Faust; he has traits that are non-human; otherwise the play 
becomes an allegory, and allegory is the antithesis of poetry. 
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ceives an ordered universe controlled by Zeus. But the creed of 
Aeschylus is dpacavre rabety (Cho. 312) and afer p.aBos (Ag. 177), 
which applied to Zeus himself as well as to man. Zeus is not a 
rapacious usurper, as Prometheus represents him. The Titan him- 
self shows us incidentally that the reign of brute force was des- 
tined to give way to the reign of intelligence (213). Prometheus 
is “in the great right of an excessive wrong,” but that he errs, 
even the well-disposed Hephaestus acknowledges. The trans- 
gressor is a Titan, and his punishment is in harmony with the 
Titanic times. We are apt to forget that the power of the Greek 
gods was political. The conception of absolute gods, ee apr 
eternal, perfect, and unchangeable, was uncongenial to ception of 
the Greek mind. Zeus was the outgrowth of a ruder Ae Sd 
order. So, also, was there a gradual development in the moral 
xoopos. The old nature-forces were superseded by the spiritual. 
“ Let us sing of the births of the gods who will see the light in the 
age tocome. The gods that exist are born of those that exist no 
longer” (Rig-Veda). When a priest pours the Soma on the altar 
of Agni, he combines the gods past, present, and future in the 
same homage, the ancestral gods and the children of ether, those 
that are falling into decay, and those that are being born into the 
celestial life. Aeschylus, differently from Euripides, portrayed the 
god as he saw him, never doubting that a beneficent deity ruled in 
heaven now, a god who was not so good long ago, perhaps, one 
who proved a harsh ruler when he was young. So the Erinyes 
in the Oresteia change to the Eumenides. The poet constantly 
emphasizes the fact that time was still young (35, 96, 148, 310, 
389, 402, 439, 942, 955, 960). Nowhere in Aeschylus except in 
the Prometheus does Zeus appear dependent on Moipa. Moira is 
above him, in that he cannot escape his Moira; is not above him 
in that his potpa is, after he has once become sovereign, to rule 
forever. Hence the Zeus of the Prometheus is different from the 
Zeus of the Oresteia only in his external relations. Prometheus 
himself at last recognizes that the empire belongs to Zeus, as 
being the most worthy of it. 
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4. The redemption of man was not to be extorted from heaven. 
All the characters of the drama recognize the cruelty of Zeus ; they 
speak of his subverting the old order, and substituting his own ill- 
regulated and capricious will. The vilification of Zeus must be 
viewed dramatically ; it was appropriate to the situation ; its pur- 
pose was to enhance the pathos of the suffering. The poet wished 
us to feel that the ruler was stern. Summum ius summa saepe 
griwrea est. 

3. The prolonged and continuous portraiture of the inflexible 
character of Prometheus would be monotonous, if the poet had 
not introduced two scenes which lend variety and contribute to the 
effect of the exseméle, not only by reason of the relations which 
the characters bear to Prometheus, but also by increasing our pity 
and our admiration for the sufferer. 


6 THE OCEANIDES 
I. And every nymph of stream and spreading tree, 
And every shepherdess of Ocean’s flocks, 
And Ocean with the brine on his grey locks, 
All came. — SHELLEY, Zhe Witch of Atlas. 


Nothing could be sweeter than their words, their songs, their sen- 
timents. <A better chorus could not have been chosen to set off 
the masculine figure of the ungovernable Titan. Weak 
women, they cannot understand how one can dare 
resist the will of the all-powerful Zeus — “with tear-swollen eyes | 
and sorrowful souls” they come, 


Character 


Composed of pity and compassion, 
Of melting charity, and of moving ruth.t 


1 Tn the portrayal of the character of the nymphs, who come, “ their founts 
afiow with tears,” Aeschylus reveals his genius. “ Le sublime lasse, le beau 
trompe, le pathétique seul est infaillible dans Vart. Celui qui sait attendrir 
sait tout, Tly a plus de génie dans une larme que dans tous les musées et 
dans toutes les bibliothéques de Punivers” (LAMARTINE, Grasiedla 16), 


A travers le brouillard et Pair frais du matin 
Il voyait s’approcher, onduleuses et belles, 
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Nowhere else in Aeschylus is there to be found a character or 
a chorus possessing that sweetness and trembling emotion which 
bring tears to the eyes. Even here grace preponderates rather 
than feeling. In this play, too, more than in any other, the chorus 
serves to express the views and feelings which the poet at every 
moment of the action wishes to excite. Aristotle says that the 
chorus should not take part in the action, but should incline to 
the hero. The Oceanides are not so partisan, however, as to be 
decidedly against Zeus. In their hearts are two equally strong 
feelings. The chorus had to consist of deities (mortals were out 
of the question), but such as stand in awe of Zeus, and, at the 
same time, friends to man and to Prometheus. Aeschylus has 
succeeded in interesting us in the collective chorus — the whole 
group is as a single individual.? 


7. OCEANUS 


1. The characters of Oceanus, of Io, and of Hermes are even 
more strongly marked than that of Hephaestus. The old god of 
the sea makes his appearance on a winged horse.’ As with the play 
itself, so with the attitude of the second visitor ; the critics differ, 


Everich after his owen opinioun, 


as to whether Oceanus proffers his assistance with an ulterior 


Les nymphes de la mer, et le soleil lointain 
Mettait des rires d’or en leurs claires prunelles ; 
Sur les vagues chantait leur parler argentin, 
Et lame du Titan s’adoucissait par elles. 
— JEAN Lanor, Les Océanides. 

1 That the gods of a lower order bring sacrifice to the higher deities is not 
unusual (Verg. Georg. 4. 389 ff., Ov. AZet. 8. 579). The name of Biddwpo, 
which Aeschylus gives the nymphs (/”. 170), shows that they were kovporpé- 
got. So Herder: ‘ Thut ihr den Menschen selbst nicht wohl erquickend sie 
und starkend? ” 

2 Schémann prefers a winged car, since a winged horse would not accord 
with the dignity of the venerable sire. The scholiast says the rerpacxkedijs 
olwvds was a griffin; but this was a symbol of Apollo and Nemesis, never 
of sea-deities. 
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motive, or simply as a stanch friend of Prometheus. Weil and 
pieta Patin think he was glad to get away after appearing in 
toward the rdle of a good friend and kinsman without com- 
SE re promising himself. Schomann says he was ready to 
do and dare for his friend. Oceanus may be egoistic, and even 
egotistic (338), but he is not timid (prudence is timidity in 
Prometheus’ eyes), nor are the offers he makes so generously 
to the captive a “mensonge,” as a French critic calls them. 
He believes that his kinsman by timely submission may be for- 
given. He remonstrates with his friend, bids him “ throw away 
hate’s celestiality,”’ and preaches absolute self-subjection, petition 
for pardon, the amende honorable. ‘This advice is premature. 
Pent-up resentment used its privilege. Prometheus is still defiant, 
and looks upon the would-be intercessor as a glozing weakling. 
Hence the good counsel of Oceanus does not have the effect an- 
ticipated. Prometheus (like Satan) does not soften, but “hardening 
in his strength, glories.” He receives his kinsman with deference, 
but tires of his long harangues — to yap axatpov tavtaxov Aurnpov. 

2. Some have thought that Oceanus was the confidant and 
accomplice of Prometheus in his revolt against Zeus ; but this is 
impossible, since such a conception would accord neither with his 
rdle nor with his character. The moralist, as well as the cau- 
tious conservative counselor, is betrayed by the apophthegmatical 
character of the advice.’ 


1 So Bliimner: “er kommt aus Verwandtschaft, Theilnahme, und Achtung.” 

2 Aeschylus plainly distinguishes between the god and the river. In rep- 
resenting Prometheus as the son-in-law of Oceanus, he follows Acusilaus. 
Asia is the Titan’s spouse according to Herodotus (and Shelley). Oceanus 
never appears in Homer as a personal god among the other gods. He is one 
of the primitive deities, inseparable from their natural element, which epic 
poetry prefers to leave in the shadow. Cp. T 7 otire tis ofy roraudy drény, - 
voc 'Qxeavoto, Even the scholiast marvels at the poet’s boldness in dragging 
him from his retreat. The ancient idols, those that preceded the new gods, 
sank into oblivion. A long silence reigns; Homer forgets them; Pindar 
passes them by; Sophocles barely mentions them; Aeschylus alone esteems 
the abolished gods. Indeed, he seems to prefer them, being nearer the old 
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3. From the homely scene of Oceanus advising his friend Aes- 
chylus soars aloft to a height of poetry as beautiful as it is magnifi- 
cent. The chorus sings of the universal mourning for the Titan ; 

Es geht ein allgemeines Weinen, 

So weit die stillen Sterne scheinen, 

Durch alle Adern der Natur.! 
Prometheus then enumerates the benefits he has conferred on 
mankind. Another ode on the power of Zeus, the feebleness of 
ephemeral man, and the éAoas riyas (554) of Prometheus, which 
brings vividly to the mind of the chorus the happy days of yore, 
when they chanted the bridal song, as their sister was conducted 
to his home, and there enters 

that virgin whom, transformed, 
The torturing sting drove wandering o’er the world. 


8. 10 

1. The warmer blooded a nation, the more highly endowed it 
is with dramatic talent. Such a faculty is more natural to those 
who live in a southern clime. The Italian does not suppress his 
emotions. He is nearer nature; he has “du drame dans le coup 
d’ceil”” (LaMartTINE). This dramatic power we find everywhere 
among children. Now the Greeks were children and were south- 
erners. Their bank of imagination was practically inexhaustible 
— they felt the same agony, the same ecstasy, that children feel, 
and they had the same plenitude of belief. There was no need 
of representing Io as completely transformed to a heifer.2 A 
nature-forces. Old Ocean, submerged by Poseidon, shows his primal face 
once more above the waves. 

1“QOn ne peut jamais frapper un peu fort sur le coeur de homme sans 
qu’il en sorte des larmes, tant la nature est pleine, au fond, de tristesse” 
(LaMARTINE, Graziella 6). 

2 Even Teuffel is not quite clear in his own mind whether Io “gera- 
dezu in Kuhgestalt auftritt.” An American editor says it is impossible to 
decide whether Io was on the stage as “‘a heifer with a woman’s head, or 
simply as a woman with horns.” Ovid and Moschus could represent her as a 
heifer with perfect propriety. In a play it was different. The poet had to be 
true to tradition; he could not represent her as a woman. 
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characteristic detail in dramatic, as often in plastic, art permits 
the imagination to see what could not be presented to the eye. 
Represen- Lhe only mark of Io’s metamorphosis was the horns 
tation (588, 674, 695). We are thus allowed to feel at times 
that she imagines herself to be what she is not. When Prometheus 
foretells her fate, he does not say that her “shape shall be re- 
metamorphosed,” but that she shall recover her reason (873). 
The gadfly is spoken of in such a way as to make it possible to 
interpret her words at times as the metaphorical expression of 
frenzy. At the same time, the poet, with true artistic instinct, 
engages our attention by presenting a more tragical object for our 
consideration, the wraith of Argus. 

2. Poetry which deals with the beings of another world should 
be at once mysterious and picturesque.’ This is eminently true 
of the Prometheus from the beginning to the end. Dante is 
picturesque, but devoid of mystery. Milton’s spirits do not have 
Atmosphere horns and tails like those of ‘Tasso and Klopstock. 
of mystery Both their characters and their forms have a dim re- 
semblance to those of men, but gigantic, mysterious. Aeschylus 
borrows Io from the fantastic realms of myth, alters her form in 
the smallest degree so as not to impose on us too great an effort 
of credulity, and brings her into the world of reality. Like the 
Marble Faun “she is not supernatural, but just on the verge of 
nature, and yet within it.’’ In admirable verses the poet depicts 
the perturbation of her mind, her fatigue, her despondency and 
despair, the tender sympathy and emotion she manifests at the 
sight of the pinioned Prometheus ; portrays her surprise when he 
calls her by name, her burst of grief when he tells her of the 
regions unexplored she must traverse before she finds repose at 
last on the banks of the Nile. It is just this kind of sorrow and 


1 Hawthorne ((Zardble Faun, Preface) speaks “ of the difficulty of writing a 
romance about a country where there is no shadow, no antiquity, no mystery, 
no picturesque and gloomy wrong,” and Motley, after reading the romance, 
says, “‘I like those shadowy, weird, fantastic, Hawthornesque shapes flitting 
through the golden gloom which is the atmosphere of the book.” 
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suffering that the lyrical genius of Aeschylus succeeds in expressing 
best: transports of grief mingled with terror, the ravings of a 
maniac, and the wild despair of one possessed. “ Aucun autre 
que lui,” says Croiset, “‘n’aurait pu écrire la scene des hallucina- 
tions de Cassandre.’’ + 

3. The introduction of Io into the drama may seem arbitrary, 
but the effect is unquestionable: two victims of Zeus, one the 
object of his hate, the other of his love. The hidden pject of the 
nexus is finally revealed when the announcement is 1 episode 
made by the prophetic god that from lo, after thirteen genera- 
tions, shall spring the hero from whom he himself expects deliver- 
ance. Richter thinks such episodic scenes positive faults. They 
do disconcert us at first; but their very frequency in Aeschylus 
indicates that they conform to the Aeschylean method of composi- 
tion. They have a raison a’étre. The Io episode is not simply 
an expedient to prolong the play. Prometheus spoke only indefi- 
nitely about the secret on which he set his hope (169). He refused 
to reveal it to the chorus (522). But when Io enters, he remem- 
bers that she will soon find respite and consoles himself with the 
thought “If it be not now, yet it will come,’’ and resolves to wait 
the retributive hour, “ when all his wariest guards shall not exempt 
him,” when he himself shall be released and obtain satisfaction. 


1 Jo, daughter of the river-god Inachus, is the priestess of the Argive Hera, 
who is aware of the amplexus of Zeus and changes her into a heifer (Supp. 
574 f.). Zeus transforms himself into a bull (304 f.) and Hera sends Argus 
(servandam tradidit Argo. — Ov. AZ/et. 1. 624), who is slain by Hermes. A 
gadfly sent by Hera harasses the maiden, and drives her frenzied over the 
earth (/o vaga). Suidas says Io is the moon (rv cednvny éxddovy ’Apyetor). 
Plew, Overbeck, and others impugn this explanation. The figure of a horned 
bull or cow is characteristic of the Phoenician moon worship. According to 
Macrobius, Argus is the starry sky (mavérrns). Apollodorus says (2. I. 3) 
“Hon 6¢ alrnoapévn rapa Aids thy Body pid\axa abrhs karéornoer “Apyov Tov 
Havérrny. 

2 Richter’s idea is not new. Tyrwhitt considered the scenes of Io and 
Oceanus as belonging to the 0001 émeccodudders (Arist. Poet. 9), which neither 
necessity nor probability connects with the chief action. 
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The language and sentiments of Prometheus are not the same 
throughout the play. A change is wrought in the Titan’s char- 
acter, a change which some condemn as an inconsistency and 
others praise as true to nature. We see the same Prometheus 
pass suddenly from plaint to confidence, from discouragement to 
defiance. The aeons which he contemplated but a moment ago 
with terror seem to him now but a pulse beat. The days of the 
new empire are numbered. The proud attitude which Prometheus 
now assumes prepares for and leads up to the dénouement. The 
play ends more dramatically than it began ; it moves at last, and 
simply because Prometheus provokes new rigors. He had rejected 
the offer of Oceanus to bring about a reconciliation as premature 
and palpably impossible, and if Io had not appeared, the drama 
would have come to a standstill, Prometheus oxo7éAois év akpots 
mpooroprardés and the Oceanides daxpvovca. By the appearance 
of Io Prometheus is reminded of the impending second love affair 
of Zeus. As soon as Io departs, the chorus moralizes on the dire 
results of unequal matches, immediately after which the Titan 
exclaims % pay ére Zebs . . . eLaprverar yapov yapetv. He declared 
(265) that he had long ago made up his mind to suffer, was pre- 
pared to endure anything. But that he should abide by all the 
heroic resolutions he has formed we do not expect; the scenes in 
which the chorus condoles with him and in which he declares he 
did not expect such torment have not prepared us for his later 
attitude, when he puts on the dauntless spirit of resolution and is 
ready to threaten the threatener (966, 992, 1001, 1040). The 
steadfastness with which he asserts his will in the face of disaster 
makes an impression of unusual grandeur. In revealing to this 
second victim of Zeus her future, he seems to see before him his 
own liberator — Io “in some child of late posterity.”” Full of that. 
image the ages count for naught. Moreover, the episode is not 
only an essential member of the whole organism ; Io is one of 
those peculiarly Aeschylean characters which, dramatically con- 
sidered, play a more important part than a mere secondary rdéle, 
claiming as they do the sympathy and undivided attention of the 
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audience, and by monopolizing, so to speak, the action, afford a 
moment’s relief to the high tension of their minds, which have 
been fixed without pause on the chief character.’ 


g. GEOGRAPHY 


1. The purpose of the long description of Io’s wanderings is 
not to extend the play, nor to serve as an intermezzo to divert the 
attention of the audience from the suffering of Prometheus, nor 
yet, as Schomann thinks, to assist the mind in following Io to the 
extreme limits of the world. As in the case of the seven leaders 
in the Septem, the description is given in the epic spirit, and the 
purpose is partly to gratify the curiosity of the audi- Purpose’st 
ence, but particularly to lend vividness to the narrative. the geographi- 
This detail of geography, which is variously interpreted, Pet ean 
seems to the modern reader somewhat tedious and unsuitable for 
a work of dramatic art. But we must not forget that Aeschylus 
lived in a century when the narratives of Hecataeus, of Xanthus, 
and of Hellanicus were eagerly read, when Herodotus was travel- 
ing extensively and gathering the materials for his great prose 
drama (not a small part of which was geographical), when the 
knowledge of a world still young, unknown, mysterious, with un- 
determined boundaries, and peopled with strange beings, had a 
peculiar and poetical attraction for the inexperienced Greeks, who 
sought eagerly to know more of 


This wyde world, which that men seye is round. 


Stories of unexplored regions had the same fascination for them 
as for our ancestors a few centuries ago. 


1 The two Aeschylean accounts of the wanderings of Io do not agree, ex- 
cept that Io left Argos and was finally delivered in Egypt. But Aeschylus 
could treat only a small part of her journey in the Prometheus. In the Szp- 
plices she crosses the Thracian Bosporus. The Persian account was still 
different (€sBadopuévous dé és Thy véa olxecbar dromAdovras em Alybmrov. 
ovrw perv Toby és Alyumrov dmixéobar déyougs Iépoa. —Hdt. 1.2). Aeschy- 
lus does not mention Io’s mother (MeNla), According to the common tradi- 
tion it was Zeus who transformed Io, 
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The Athenians were, in the growth of their empire, duvaépwres 
tTév azovtwv. This alone might account for the geographical 
digressions in Aeschylus. That he should make mistakes, in the 
imperfect state of geographical knowledge at that time, is not 
strange. We know more about the Philippines now than in the 
last century ; nevertheless, the geographical ideas of most of us, 
so far as our Oriental possessions are concerned, are decidedly 
vague. Io’s wanderings cannot be reconciled with actual geogra- 
phy. Aeschylus had not been there. But his statements are not 
more erroneous, nor more absurd, than those made by modern 
authors. The Duke of Newcastle, in Smollett’s Humphrey Clinker, 
speaks of “ thirty thousand French marching from Acadia to Cape 
Breton,” and Marlowe says, “And so in troops all march’d to 
Tenedos” (Dido, 2.6). Shakspere gives a seacoast to Bohemia. 
One of Dekker’s verses reads, “This path leads to Cyprus.” 
Aeschylus was a poet, not a geographer. Imagination, not intel- 
lect, was the desideratum. And we can believe that his audience 
turned aside from the real play for a moment not without pleasure 
to follow Io into a region beyond the bounds of human knowledge, 
into a region peopled by monsters. A sort of demoniacal con- 
tortion disfigures the features of the world and impresses on it a 
physiognomy infernal. The Greek audience was fascinated by the 
tragic mepiAovs of Io, as Desdemona was fascinated by Othello’s 
description of 

the Cannibals that do each other eat, 


The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders. 


Gavuactai yap tOv drdvtwv, rd 8& Bavuacrdy 900° onpetov S€, ravres 
yap mpoorievres drayydAovow ds yapitduevor (Arist. Poer, DAL] ). 
The Greeks were circumscribed in a luminous horizon, and the 
regions beyond were only darkness and phantasmagoria and mon- 
strosities (792-806). The undiscovered world was not only an 
Africa, but also an Asia and Europa portentosa. 

2. Aeschylus recounts but a part of Io’s wanderings. He 
divides the story into three parts, introduced, separated, and con- 
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cluded by dialogues in which the drama, momentarily effaced, 
reappears. ‘These parts are similar to the narrative portions of 
the great messenger scene in the Fersae. 


1o. HERMES 


The office of attending and guarding men and conducting 
their souls to Hades (zopratos Hum. go) is given to Hermes by 
Zeus. He presides at contests (évaywvos Hr. 387), and is peéyeotos 
mpocevos (Suppl. 920). But he is preeminently the messenger of 
Zeus (Znvi miatov dyyedov Prom. 969). In our play he comes with 
a command that Prometheus yield up the secret under penalty of 
being swallowed up in the yawning chasm of the earth, to reappear 
after aeons have elapsed, only to have his vitals fed on by an 
eagle the livelong day. The dialogue between the Titan and the 
“lackey” of the gods is superb. Hermes endeavors to prevail on 
the stubborn prisoner tc obey and be saved, but Prometheus bids 
the king of kings do his worst, Hermes soars aloft, and the fettered 
god sinks, crag and all, into the engulfing chasm, mid tempest and 
earthquake. 

11. DATE 

1. Like the Platonic Phaedrus and Protagoras, the Prometheus 
has been going up and down the scale of the author’s works: some 
consider it one of his earliest tragedies, others put it at the end of 
the list. Steusloff says the play is not by Aeschylus. He bases 
his belief on the meters, the ethos of the odes, the Diversity 
simple language, the position of the chorus (a mere of/opinion 
sympathizing witness, Euripidean fashion), the attitude toward 
Zeus. If we had historical evidence that the play belongs to some 
given period of the poet’s activity, there would soon be theories 
enough to account for the discrepancies ; but, as it is, rebus nox 
abstulit atra colorem, and concord can never join minds so 
divided. The question has been, as Tristram Shandy would say, 
“weighed, poised, and perpended—argued upon — canvassed 
through — entered into, and examined on all sides” —and the 
point is still in litigation among the learned. All kinds of tests 
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have been applied: thought, diction, stage machinery, structure, 
distribution of parts, number of actors, digressions, and description 
of natural phenomena. Some of these are extremely hazardous, 
requiring, as they do, too great delicacy of treatment; none are 
capable of mathematical proof. As in most real problems of 
philology there is evidence on both sides. 

2. Some scholars put Prometheus even later than the Ovesteia; 
O. Miiller thinks it is one of the last works of the Aeschylean 
pecsetonal genius. Schomann (and Wecklein formerly) repre- 
character of sent the other extreme, asserting that the play was 
che ley. written soon after the eruption of Aetna(479-478 B.C.). 
The former base their arguments chiefly on the choruses. The 
ratio of choral parts to dialogue is about 1:7, whereas in the 
Orestera it is 1:3, and in the Persae and Supplices only 1:2. 
The lyrical parts ave different from the other Aeschylean odes ; 
but the critics who assign the play to a date near the Orvesteta 
on these grounds, do so (like Moliére’s docteur) sans observer 
rationem loct, temporis et personae. The Prometheus does not 
lend itself so readily to the ordinary choral performance. In no 
part of the play would a song of great length be natural (cp. 
436 ff.) ; whereas the Swpplices was written in the transition period 
(probably before 490 B.c.), when the drama had hardly evolved 
from the dithyramb ; and the first ode of the Agamemnon is long 
for artistic reasons. Besides, it is very difficult to estimate the 
amount of lyric and dialogue in any drama. The Prometheus is 
the only play of its kind that has come down to us; it eludes the 
usual tests of language and verse structure. Both in technique 
and in distribution the odes differ from those in the other dramas. 
Rossbach emphasizes the resemblance to Sophocles and Euripides 
in the choice of rhythms; but the only induction he makes from 
this circumstance is that the Prometheus cannot belong to the older 
works of the poet. Like the Swfp/ices and the Persae, the Pro- 
metheus lacks a formal introduction ; it belongs to the same group 
as these oldest extant plays, but is later than both, though not so 
late as Mahaffy and Croiset believe (after the Septem). The 
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trochaic tetrameter is used in the /ersae, but never in the Pro- 
metheus. The trimeters are carefully written. There are more 
anapaests in the first foot than in the other plays. The  yrosical 
dactyl occurs only once (but in a proper name, 730). character- 
The tribrach in the first foot is always in one word, aod 

’ usually trisyllabic (666). In the fifth foot it occurs but once (52). 
Resolution appears most frequently in the third foot (often due to 
proper names or to the unusual subject-matter). The only tribrach 
in the second foot is made by a proper name (715). Dactylo- 
epitritic verse (526, 887) is found nowhere else in Aeschylus. 
Hence many believe there was a revision of the play after the 
poet’s death. Many other reasons for this view have been adduced, 
but none convincing.’ In fact, the play, as we have it, does not 
suit the later stage ; it was admirably adapted to the old stage, 
just as the Oveste‘a was to the new.?. The Prometheus was writ- 
ten, then, after the Sicilian journey (476 B.c.) and 
before the stage reform, almost certainly between 472 
and 469, certainly between the Persae and the Septem. That it 
belongs to the period of development of the tragic art can be 
deduced from its quasi-episodic character. The epic and the 
lyric elements were still struggling for the mastery. The artist 
has not succeeded in welding together the three parts of the 


Conclusion 


1 The most elaborate treatise on the subject is by A. Roehlecke, Sepzem 
adversus Thebas et Prometheum vinctum esse fabulas post Aeschylum cor- 
rectas. Berlin, 1882. 

2 J. Oberdick (/Jenaer Literaturzeitung, 1876) places the revision in 
425 B.C., citing the word coguarys (944). But this word (which is merely an 
extension of copés) had not yet lost its primitive signification. It is a fluctu- 
ating term, first acquiring the false connotation of the overconscious profes- 
sional teacher of applied ethics, and later becoming absolutely identical with 
pirwp. C. B. Gulick (Harvard Studies, X, p. 113) believes the play was 
remodeled in 415 B.C. Quintilian says: “correctas eius fabulas in certamen 
deferre posterioribus poetis Athenienses permiserunt.” But the Prometheus is 
not necessarily among the number. The verse is Aeschylean; there are no 
tripping Euripidean tribrachs to make the pace brisker. The structure of the 
verse would have been changed if the play had suffered from interpolations, 
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Persae, the two parts of the Sepéem. Tristichs abound in the 
Septem, as quatrains in the Prometheus. The absence of caesura 
is characteristic of the earlier plays. There are no Euripidean 
couplets (H. F. 138 f.) in the Prometheus. This conventional 
mannerism is found in Sophocles and Aristophanes, but only 
rarely in Aeschylus.’ 


12, SCENIC REPRESENTATION 


1. The introduction of Prometheus and Hermes, of the Ocean- 
ides and their sire, and the engulfment of chorus, scaur, and 
Difficulty of Titan, with whirlwind, thunder and lightning, earth- 
presentation quakes and mighty billows tossed heaven-high, might 
seem to presuppose theatrical appliances which were not at the 
disposal of the poet in the embryonic stage of tragedy. The Attic 
Shakspere took for granted what the Chorus in the beginning of 
King Henry the Fifth says: 


Piece out our imperfections with your thoughts. 
Play with your fancies, and in them behold. 


Nevertheless, while not possessed of the machinery of the Hellen- 
istic age, which was so remarkable that it could make transforma- 
tions that would beggar the most gigantic efforts of modern times, 
Aeschylus was able to assist the imagination of his audience. If 
such a scene as that described by Holinshed as acted at Christ 
Church, Oxford, was possible in 1583, there seems to be no good 
reason for believing that the practical playwright of the fifth century 


1 A French critic has recently attempted to show that the Prometheus was 
written by the poet in his old age. Proverbs and wise saws are a character- 
istic of elderly men. Church, Class. Rev. 14 (1900), p. 438, applies a test of 
substitutions of dactyls, anapaests, and tribrachs, and discovers that the play is 
near the dgamemnon. There are nine verbal adjectives in Aeschylus, all in the 
Prometheus. This is in consonance with the considerations that point to a late 
date. But internal evidence is not always trustworthy. Schémann and Miller 
judge the Supplices to be one of the latest works. Seymour (Transactions of 
the Amer. Phil. Assoc., 1879, p. 111), by a comparison with Pindar, reaches the 
conclusion that the Prometheus was composed between 472 and 468 B.c. 
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could not have accomplished a similar feat.!_ No fixed proskenion 
could have fulfilled the requirements of the Prometheus. If such 
were possible, doubtless it would have represented a cliff, to which 
the prisoner would have been chained, as modern painters imagine 
him. The sympathizing visitors of the desolate Prometheus are the 
deities of the deep. If the poet could have so represented them, 
the audience would have seen Oceanus and his daughters swim- 
ming in their own element toward the crag.? The chorus appears 
in a chariot. Oceanus enters on some denizen of the deep. 
Schomann thinks the venerable sire drove, rather than rode, that 
he might not be too grotesque a figure even for a Greek audience. 
But the ancient artists often represent the sea deities as riding on 
dolphins and hippocamps. The chorus must share the fate of 
Prometheus. Such was the threat of Hermes, such the declared 
willingness of the Oceanides. This was the easiest way to get the 
chorus from the stage without marring the effect of the last scene. 
Surrounding the captive, they come closer and closer, 
as the threatened punishment approaches, until at last 
the upper floor of the main platform sinks into the depths. 
The earth outside the ancient orchestra at Athens was five or six 
feet lower than the orchestra level. The Prometheus is sui generis 
in more ways than one. Probably never before had there been 
extensive construction to aid the representation. On the narrow 
platform of the later stage there would be no room for the craggy 
mountain side, much less for the immense trap door through which 
chorus and actor disappear. Over that part where the stairway 
was built later, the rocky eminence on which Prometheus lay was 


The finale 


1 That the flying machine is as old as Aeschylus is proved by Lumenides 
403 ff., and from the Wvyxocracia (Poll. 4.130). The Georoyetoy is equally 
ancient. Cp. Holinshed, Chron. 3. 1355, ed. 1587, on Gagar’s Dido. “ Mer- 
curie and Iris descending and ascending from and to a high place, the tem- 
pest, wherein it hailed small confects, rained rosewater, and snew an artificiell 
snow, all strange, maruellous, and abundant.” 

2 L’impuissance humaine seule est la borne d’un art (Zola, Le Vaturalisme 
au Théétre). 
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probably constructed. The actor entered the figure by the pas- 
sage beneath the platform, through which came also the chorus 
to ascend their chariot. There was no dancing. The Prometheus 
was played in the air. From v. 128 to v. 283 the chorus remains 
in the car. The difficulty of working such a machine has been 
exaggerated. It was a flying machine only in appearance. The 
chorus is near Prometheus when it enters. It does not descend 
into an orchestra (separate and apart from the scene of the action), 
as some have conjectured from verse 282. There is no artificial 
barrier between Prometheus and his sympathizers at any time 
during the play. Of the earlier dramas the Prometheus is the only 
one that requires a special structure. The decoration, the im- 
posing costumes, the unusual manner of entrance of the actors 
and their position afterwards, make the Prometheus one of the 
best illustrations-of the bold creative power of the poet’s fancy. 


13. THE TRILOGY 


1. The three plays forming the Promethean trilogy were, accord- 
ing to the Medicean manuscript: Aeoporns, Lvppdpos, Avopevos. 
Controversy Whether the Pusphoros came first or last has been a 
astoorder subject of great controversy. Some have maintained 
that it had nothing to do with the Prometheia. That the three 
plays formed a trilogy, with the /77e Bearer last, is almost certain.’ 
The dummy that represented the lacerated Titan could not be 
released before the audience. Prometheus had to be brought on 
the “stage” again, not dsfigured, but ¢amsfigured. Internal evi- 
dence alone shows that the Zwomenos followed the Desmotes ; and 
the scholiast on 511 says: ¢v yap To é&js Spdpare Avera. Some 
have thought that Hvpxaevs, which appears in the catalogue of 

1 We have only one verse from the Purphoros, ovyav & dou Se? Kal Meywv 
7a kalpia (Gellius 13. 19. 4), which is almost word for word repeated in 
Cho. 582. In the hypothesis to the Persae we are told that Aeschylus wrote 
a satyr drama on Prometheus, an afterpiece to the Phineus-Persae-Glaucus 
trilogy. Two fragments have come down to us: tpdyos, yévecov apa revO%- 


gets ob ye (referring to the satyr’s singeing his beard in attempting to kiss the 
flame, which he imagines to be alive) and Aura 54, rlooa kwpmodlvov waxpot Tdvor. 
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names of Aeschylean plays, refers to the Purphoros, but it is in 
all probability a title given to the satyr drama Prometheus by the 
Alexandrian grammarians to distinguish it from the plays of the 
trilogy.!. The little known of the contents of the Purphoros seems 
to indicate that the play was a tragedy. Down to 1869 scholars 
believed that it stood first in the trilogy, and that the name signi- 
fied Fire Bringer (from the forge of Hephaestus in Lemnus). 
Schdmann (and Droysen) thought that certain passages in the 
Desmotes presuppose a foregoing play, but later Schomann observed 
(rightly) that neither the chorus nor the audience requires more 
information than is given in the Desmodes.? The detailed narra- 
tion of events in the Desmozes precludes the possibility of the 
existence of a preceding drama—it takes the very heart out of 
such a play. That the Purpfhoros did not come before the 
Desmotes is further attested by the fact that the scholiast (v. 94) 
reports Prometheus in the former play as having been bound thirty 
thousand years (év yap TH TupPopw Tpels pupiddas pyot dedéoOuu 
airév).? The Purphoros is the last play of the trilogy, and treats 

1 Welcker showed that the Prometheus must be taken as a part of a trilogy. 
That Ilvpxaeds and Ilvpédpos were designations of different plays was first sug- 
gested by Hemsterhuys. We know little more than the titles of most of the 
Aeschylean satyr dramas, and these are seldom significant. 

2 Hemsterhuys, Welcker, Klausen, K. O. Miiller, Nitzsch, Preller, E. A. J. 
Ahrens, Vischer, G. Giinther, and Hermann believe in the trilogy theory. 
Hiller, Bergk, Dindorf, and others impugn it. Kausche says: “ Confirmatur 
haec sententia (that Ilup#épos is but another designation of the Ilupkaeds) eo 
quod unum tantummodo nomen in indice invenitur et quod numerus tam 
monstruosus (30,000) aptior videtur esse fabulae satyricae.” 

3 Welcker believed the reading Ivppépw was “ mendosa,” and conjectured 
Avonérp. That ded¢00ar might be explained on the basis of the praesens 
propheticum (to be in bonds, whereas deOjvar = was put in bonds) is patent. 
Kvicala’s change to dedjoec0ac is arbitrary. Teuffel says: “ Die im Purphoros 
angekiindigte Fesslung sehen wir vollziehen und vollzogen im Desmotes.” 
To be sure, there is a discrepancy. Only a small part of the allotted time 
passes before the deliverer is born, But Prometheus says merely roy pupter hp 
xpévor, and “ hyperbolice tantummodo illud dicit lamentans pro ingenti tem- 
pore.” That the Purphoros is the third play is the opinion of Robert, 
Schwarz, Hippenstiel, and others. 
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of the fire divinity, the Ilupqopos Oeos Tirav Hpopnfedis of Sophocles 
(O. C. 55),' after his reconciliation with Zeus and restoration to 
his place and prerogatives among the gods in his character of the 
The probable Bearer of Fire to his Athenian worshipers, not in his 
order capacity of Fire Stealer (kAérrys). The worship of 
the god, as of the hero in Sophocles’ Ayax, was of greater moment 
to the Greek audience than it is to us. The play doubtless closed 
with the induction of the god into his new honors, and the insti- 
tution of the HpouyGea, the chief feature of which was the torch 
race,” just as the Eumenides are inducted into their new office 
of Athenian deities at the close of the Ovesteia. 

2. The changes Aeschylus introduced into the myth are to the 
advantage of Prometheus. He intended that we should side with 
Aeschylean him as against Zeus. He represented him in the 
A appr Desmotes as a great god, admirable in wisdom and 
myth strength of purpose, possessing titles and preroga- 
tives, the peer of the lord by whom he is ignominiously treated. 
We do not see the revolt of a vassal against his master. The pur- 
pose of this is to enhance the dramatic effect. The poet modified 
the spirit, while he preserved the letter of the Pindaric myth 
(Isthm. 7) of the rivalry of Zeus and Poseidon for the hand of 
Thetis, whereas in the Hesiodic tradition, which offered no support 
for a dramatic development of the Prometheus myth, he changes 
the text. He finds what he wants in the curse which Cronus 
uttered against his son in the old legend. Hence he brings 
Themis into the closest relation with Prometheus that he may 
be justified in ascribing to him a knowledge of the important 
secret that, if Zeus marries Thetis, he shall have a son by whom 
he in turn will be dethroned. In 209 ff. he alludes to the cult 


1Cp. Eur. Phoen. 1121 deka 56 aprdda | Tirav Ipounbeds epepev ws 
mpyjowy mwodty (on the shield of Tydeus), Eur. Suppl. 260 ruppdpov bedv 
(Demeter searching for Persephone), Soph. O. 7. 207 (Artemis), Azz. 
135 (Capaneus), Philostratus, 602 (quoting Apollonius) Ilpounded dadotye 
kal mupoépe. 


2 Cp. Ag. 489 Aaurdiwy pacopipwr. 
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in Athens of I’) @gus. Since the Titans are sons of Ij, Aeschylus 
conceives that he may make the Titan Prometheus son of Gé- 
Themis, or of Themis. He says nothing about Iapetus, the father 
of Prometheus, because this myth was not in consonance with 
the Themis myth, which was more important for his purpose. 

3. Prometheus Luomenos was famous in antiquity. The longest 
passage from it that has come down to us is Cicero’s translation 
of twenty-eight verses. Instead of the young Oceanides Ontling of 
the Zi/anum suboles are around him. They have come the second 
from the Indian Ocean and the Acuvy of the sun, across play 
the Phasis, to comfort and to admonish him to yield. They have 
been released from Tartarus and are now reconciled with Zeus. 
The zrnvos xiwy is glutting his maw on the captive’s liver, which 
grows again after an interval of one day. When the horrible repast 
commences, Prometheus makes loud complaint of his torment 
and longs for death to terminate his suffering. The drama opens 
on the day of the reappearance of the eagle. But the descendant 
of Io enters first. Heracles, too, is traversing the earth, not 
goaded by frenzy, as his ancestress was, but overcoming bitter 
foes and leaving everywhere monuments of his exploits. Prome- 
theus reveals to him the labors he must perform and gives him 
directions as to his journey, before he goes 


On his last labour . . . to Haides’ realm 
To drag into the light the three-shaped hound 
Of Hell. 


Io traversed the Orient ; Heracles must explore the Occident. 
The poet thus completes the zepérAovus of the world and entertains 
his public again with the fabulous geography which fascinated 
the people of that time even more than the descriptions of Darkest 
Africa attract us to-day. Among other marvels the prophetic god 
relates how Heracles, surrounded by the warlike Ligurians, the 
last arrow in his quiver gone, is aided by Zeus with a shower of 
stones, which the hero uses as missiles. A beating of wings is 
heard and the eagle appears. Heracles bends his bow and invokes 
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the aid of Apollo. The arrow speeds on its way and the eagle 
falls. The Titan thanks his deliverer: €yOpod watpds por rodro 
idratov téexvov (fr. 201). But the terrible secret that menaces 
the reign of Zeus must be divulged; and Prometheus must not 
expect a poxdov répya until a god voluntarily becomes his substi- 
tute and goes down to sunless Hades. A treaty is concluded. 
Prometheus reveals the secret, and the centaur Chiron, struck by a 
poisoned arrow of Heracles, gives up his prerogative of immortality 
and descends to the world where death reigns... Whether Zeus 
appeared in the play cannot be determined. It is not worth while 
to puzzle ourselves as to how the reconciliation came about. A 
poet is to be interpreted only on the assumptions which he makes 
himself. The whole affair was plain for any one to see. Mutual 
concessions must have been made. The name Gé is given in the 
index personarum of the Desmozes. Since she has no rdle in this 
tragedy, it is not unlikely that she appeared in the Zuomenos. 
When the reconciled god is finally liberated he returns to his place 
among the gods in Olympus. He continues to wear bonds, but 
bonds symbolical of his captivity. As a memento of his sin and 
suffering he binds his brows with an osier-wreath (Avyos, agnus 
castus).? Zeus, too, has changed. The wrath of both has had 
time to defervesce. The shackles have already fallen from the 
other Titans ; the conflicts of olden days are forgotten. The curse 
of Cronus is atoned. Zeus’s principles of government are no 
longer the same. The power which he overthrew he was com- 
pelled to hold in check and dominate by force. He could not 


1 This detail seems superfluous in the economy of the drama, since Prome- 
theus is already ransomed by the revelation of the secret. He had been 
precipitated into Tartarus, but was brought back to the light before the 
substitution took place. There may be a contamination of two versions. 
Possibly the story of the redemption of Prometheus by Chiron is from the old 
Titanomachy, in a fragment of which mention is made of the centaur. 

2 Cp. Athen. 674 d Alaxdros 5 ev TG Avopevp Tpounde? capas pow sre 
eri rH Ty Tod Mpoundéws rov orépavoy mepirlBeuer TH Kepadrh dvrimo.va rod 
éxelvou derpod, kalror év 7H emvypapouery Upvyyt elmdy ‘tO be Lévy ye oyLvoY 
(Weil for orépavor) apxaiov orégos: | decudv &puoros éx Ipoundéws Nbyov.’ 
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afford to be gentle. Every attempt at resistance had to be re- 
pressed. The Greek gods were born, grew, struggled, had their 
adventures, their history. Implacable Power and Force executed 
the sovereign’s will at first. Now he can be lenient. The gods 
of the old régime are pardoned ; they in turn forget old differences ; 
an era of peace is ushered in; and Zeus becomes the good and 
wise ruler whom Aeschylus worships. A reign that has begun may 
end. But in the eyes of Aeschylus that possibility will not be 
realized. The two myths of Prometheus and Metis serve to recon- 
cile the two notions of Zeus, contradictory though coexistent, — 
Zeus is a god who has not always reigned, and at the same time 
he is king of kings and lord of lords. 

4. Herder attempted to present in poetic and dramatic form 
what seemed to him a solution of the Promethean riddle, though 
he recognizes that Aeschylus “auch dem Dichter, und  gerger’s 
sei er der grésste, unnachahmlich ist.” The German ‘estoration 
poet makes Prometheus the creator of man. By fire he under- 
stands not only the arts, but also all the endowments of the mind." 
Even Heracles is to him a Promethean man. Zeus plays a 
wretched réle. Themis is not for, but against, him. ‘“ Gewalt 
und Macht,” she says, “ist nicht Gerechtigkeit.” Prometheus’ 
filching fire is an honorable kind of thievery.” 


14. THE SCENE 

The scene of the extant play is designated in the first two 
verses (cp. 712, 729). Welcker thought that dramatic reasons 
require the location to be the same in both plays. yi. o¢ 
Kausche is of the opinion that the Caucasus is the various 
scene of both dramas.* Prometheus comes to the *™ 
light again (1053) bound to the same rock (/7. 193). Schiitz 

1 T asset es heller und schéner glinzen: denn es ist die Flamme der 
immerfortgehenden Menschenbildung” (15. 151). 

2 We have also an English restoration in Prometheus, the Fire Giver, by 
Robert Bridges. 

3 The schol, on I says: “you must know that Prometheus is not bound, 
as the common tradition has it, on the Caucasus.” The second scholium, how- 
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(in 1782) was the first to state distinctly that the scene of the 
Luomenos was different from that of the Desmozes, though Stanley 
had declared that the Caucasus was not the scene of the extant 
drama. Schiitz was soon followed by Bothe, Porson, Heyne, 
Hermann, and (later) by Foss and Wecklein.1 Welcker rejected 
the theory as incompatible with his view that the three plays 
formed a trilogy. That there was a subterranean journey and 
transfer to the summit of the Caucasus in the second play was 
first asserted by Schneider (1834). This was accepted by Scho- 
mann, Woolsey, Paley, Weil, L. Schmidt, Bergk, Bernhardy, Foss, 
and Wecklein. Allen (4. /. P. 13. 51 ff.) combats this theory, 
maintaining that the Caucasus was the scene of neither play, and 
that the traditional error is due to a free translation, or mistrans- 
lation, by Cicero of the general word wérpats by saxa Caucasi. 
But one of the fragments (191) which speaks of the peéyav réppova 
of Europe and Asia seems to point to the Caucasus. The scene 
of the second play had to be farther south than the first ; other- 
wise Heracles could not be introduced, whereas Io could easily, 
in her peregrinations after leaving the Ionic Gulf (837 f.), have 
extended her journey to the northern parts of the Aeschylean 
Scythia. Hesiod mentions no locality. The Caucasus (which 
is the scene of Lucian’s dialogue) is first distinctly named in the 
Alexandrian age. Apollonius Rhodius represents the Argonauts, 
when they are drawing near to Colchis, as seeing the eagle and 
hearing the groans of the Titan. Eratosthenes, Strabo, Plutarch, 
Pausanias, Quintus Smyrnaeus, Eustathius, Vergil, Propertius, Ovid, 
Hyginus, Seneca, and Martial all speak of Prometheus on the 
Caucasus. There were two “prisons of Prometheus” shown to 
travelers, one in the Colchian, the other in the Indian Caucasus. 
The peak was named Strobilos, and could be seen from the Col- 
chian seacoast. Pompey visited the place expressly to see where 
Prometheus had been chained. 


ever, reads “els rov Kavxagov,” The tragic poets are wont to characterize the 
scene in the very beginning 
1 Hermann subsequently changed his mind. 


IIIl.— THE MYTH 
1. THE FIRE GOD 


Of the thousand Rig-Veda hymns five hundred invoke Agni 
(Ignis), a common surname of whom is Pramati,' ‘ Forethought,’ 
“the friend of man, the immortal among mortals, who is brought 
down from heaven to human kind.” Fire is the starting point of 
civilization — it humanizes man ; without it there would be no art, 
no industry, no domestic hearth. It is of inestimable value, hence 
considered divine ; and the earth fire came from the heaven fire. 
But how was it first obtained? To primitive man the genesis of 
fire was a miracle. In volcanic countries he would naturally think 
of it as subterranean. Almost all nations have a tradition that fire 
was first stolen, either from the gods direct or from some other 
nation on whom the gods had conferred the blessing. Cicero 
speaks of Lemnus as the place from which Prometheus had filched 
the fire — from the forge of Hephaestus in the volcano Mosychlus 
(furtum Lemnium). 

2. THE FIRE STEALER 


1. Myths of the Fire Stealer are found in New Zealand, Austra- 
lia, Andaman Islands, Mangaia, North America, Greece, France, 
India, and they bear a close resemblance to one another. An 


1 Pramati is found even in the Vedas as a frequent surname of Agni, who, 
in the Indian myth, is the god to whom Indra intrusts the offerings on the 
altar, to be conveyed in the curling column of smoke to the gods, his friends 
in heaven. 

2 The accounts vary. He-is (1) either brought back, after having disap- 
peared from earth, and given éo the Bhrgus (or to Manu, the first man), or 
(2) from a cave among the Bhrgus, or (3) dy the Bhrgus (Lightning, bhrag = 
prey = fulg-or). 
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animal among the savages, a human being among barbarous races, 
he becomes a hero, or god, among civilized nations. According 
to the legend of the Murri of Gipps Land, he was a man, but 
The legend became a bird. In Australian story the bird gets 
universal singed. A similar tale is told in Normandy and in the 
Isle of Man. Whether bird or beast, the pilferer is always swift. 
In one place the stealer is the crow ; in another it is the hawk that 
filches the fire from the selfish owner, the bandicoot. According 
to another legend it was stolen from one Kondole by name, and 
placed in the grass tree, whence it can be extracted by rubbing. 
The blacks of Lake Condah tell how a man threw up a spear, to 
which was attached a string, climbed up and brought down fire 
from the sun. The Ahts of Vancouver say that Quawteaht forgot 
to give fire (which burned only in the house of the cuttlefish) to 
the animals he had created; but the deer stole it away in the 
joint of his hind leg. The Fire Stealer story is the most popular 
of all among the aborigines of the Northwest. Yehl is the Prome- 
theus of the Thlinkeets ; transformed to a bird he carried in his 
beak a brand, from which the fire dropped on stones and sticks. 
Among many Indian tribes the hero is a coyote, among others a 
deer ; the latter established a relay, and in the race the squirrel’s 
tail was scorched, while the frog lost his appendage completely, 
though he succeeded in spitting out the fire on wood before it 
did further damage. The Cahrocs say the deer bore it away in 
the hollow, not of the fennel stalk, but of his leg bone. The 
lightning is often personified among primitive tribes. The Chero- 
kees, as well as the Zulus, know a “thunder bird.” The Chero- 
kees say the earth was cold before the Thunders sent their 
lightnings and put fire in a hollow sycamore on an island. The 
opossum and the buzzard tried to get it, but the former lost the — 
hair from his tail, the latter had his feathers scorched around his 

neck. The raven burnt his feathers black, the owl nearly ruined 
his eyes, the snake was almost incinerated ; but the little water 
spider spun a thread and wove it into a ¢rusti bowl which she 
fastened on her back, and succeeded in bringing to the mainland 
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a coal of fire. The Creeks have a legend that the Great Spirit 
gave fire to a hostile tribe from whom a rabbit stole it, burning 
himself in the adventure on the forehead, and the missionary who 
unwittingly kills a young rabbit before the fire mark disappears 
runs the risk of suffering bodily harm. 

2. The Icelandic hero Grettir swims across a stream and steals 
fire from the enemy. The gods in most of the myths are opposed 
to the introduction of the arts and the diffusion of knowledge 
among men. ‘The Teutonic heroes and the Keltic culture hero, 
Geryddion, bring the arts from the lower world. 


3. THE GREEK LEGEND 


1. The story goes back to the oldest period of Greek mythology. 
In Plato’s Protagoras Prometheus created the human race; in 
Aeschylus he did not fashion man from clay, but gave The Hesiodic 
him everything that constitutes civilization, The ™yth 
Athenian, like the Theban poet, must have believed that man was 
of the same origin as the gods. The condition of men in the 
primitive period Hesiod conceives to have been a happy one. 
Being of the same stock, though of unequal endowments, there 
was social intercourse. Aeschylus does not treat of this associa- 
tion of gods and men, of their separation after the accession of 
Zeus and of the sacrifice of Prometheus. Zeus is the representative 
of the gods. Prometheus, the representative of men, is ambitious 
to be more shrewd than the son of Cronus. He devises a means 
of robbing the gods of their due share of the sacrifice. He lays 
on one side the meat and the vitals of the victim wrapped in fat, 
on the other the bones, covered temptingly with sleek fat, and 
bids Zeus choose, in the foolish hope that the god will allow him- 
self to be deceived by appearances. Zeus selects the worst por- 
tion with the express purpose of punishing the son of Iapetus for 
his artifice, letting the act come to fulfillment, that there may 
be no evasion. Prometheus brings down dire punishment on his 
own head, and great troubles on mankind. Zeus sends Pandora, 
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the creation of Hephaestus’ skillful hand, and mortals cannot resist 
her charms. 


More lovely than Pandora, whom the gods 
Endowed with all their gifts. 


Aeschylus’ conception is higher than that of Hesiod. He does 
not trouble himself with the question whether men have wronged 
the gods. He insists on the benefit of the fire gift, and shows 
how all human culture originated in the spark brought by Prome- 
theus. Primitive man was a creature neighboring on the brute, 
plunged in a heavy stupor. He had eyes, yet saw not, was light- 
less, lived like the ant in subterranean caverns. But in his beast 
nature there is a possibility of higher development. So Prome- 
theus taught him every art and every science (454-505). The 
spark of fire kindled the spark of spirit. 

2. Among the Greeks fire is sometimes considered a gift of 
beneficent divinities, as Hephaestus or Athene. More frequently, 
The Attic however, the gods jealously guard the spark; it is 
conception their yépas (82), and men enjoy the prerogative only 
as a consequence of theft. Prometheus was the Pilferer. In 
Athens he was considered the original fire god. The Athenians 
honored him, as such, in their art as well as at their festivals. In 
all the variations of the myth his réle is the Fire Bringer. On this 
point Aeschylus is necessarily in accord with the Hesiodic legend. 
From the cult of Prometheus the torch race was introduced into 
the festivals of the other fire deities. Indeed, all we know about 
the Hephaesteia is that a Aapmadydpouia was connected with it. 
According to one tradition, Athene lighted the torch for Prome- 
theus at the chariot wheel of Helios (adhibita facula ad rotam 


1 According to one tradition Pandora was sent to Epimetheus, who received 
her in spite of the warning of his brother. Proclus tells us that Aeschylus 
called her rod rmdordacT0bd orépuaros Ovnth yurh (Fr. 373). In our play 
the tradition is so modified that the original form of the myth can scarcely 
be recognized, — indeed, it is doubtful whether Aeschylus had in mind the 
Hesiodic legend at all. 
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solis, Servius on Verg. Zc/. 6. 42).1 Prometheus could not make 
man immortal, but he turns his thoughts away from death (248), 
gives blind hopes a lodgment in his breast. In taking the part 
of human kind against the master of the world, he is not actuated 
by sentiments of self-love and paltry rivalry (as in Hesiod). His 
single motive is compassion. He knew the power of the god 
whose designs he was opposing (101). ‘These few traits, added 
by Aeschylus, ennoble the Hesiodic conception, without altering 
the primitive notion. But Prometheus is more than a defender 
of man,—he is a god, older than Zeus, in some respects his 
equal, if not his superior. When the gods and Titans engage in 
war he alone knows that victory does not depend on brute force. 
When his kinsmen will not hearken to his counsel, he becomes an 
ally of Zeus and helps him to establish his empire. Prometheus 
alone can save Zeus from being dethroned (913 ff.), can save him 
from the danger which menaces his realm. Prometheus knows 
from what union the redoubtable son will be born, but he is deter- 
mined to keep the secret locked up in his own breast (523) 
until he is restored to freedom. The lot of the prisoner is in 
the hands of Zeus, but the duration of As reign depends on the 
revelation of the captive god. 


1 The accounts of the myth before Aeschylus are meager. It occurs in 
two Hesiodic poems (not entirely in agreement), where two local traditions 
have been manifestly associated. From Chaos came Uranus and Gaia. Their 
children are the Titans. The youngest of these, Cronus, overthrows his 
father. He, in turn, is overthrown by Zeus, and hurled into Tartarus. The 
brother of Cronus had four sons, Atlas, Menoetius, Prometheus, and Epi- 
metheus. In Mecone (the later Sicyon) gods and men concluded a treaty. 
References to an early blessed state of man in a golden age are frequent 
in ancient literature, e.g. Moschion (quoted in Stob. Zct. Phys. 1. 3. 38) : 


hv yap wor alwy Kelvos, Hy omnvixa 
Onpot bialras elxov éudepets Bporol 
dpevyerh ornrata Kal dvondlovs 
pdpayyas evvatovres* obdémw yap hv 
ore oreynpns oikos, oltre Adivos 
evpeta mipyous aXupwpevn mos, 
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3. It is one thing to expound the origin and the various changes 
of the myth, and another thing to show what Prometheus was 
Parentageof to Aeschylus. In the Zheogony Prometheus is the 
Prometheus son of the nymph Clymene. In Aeschylus the father’s 
name does not appear; but in the beginning of the play He- 
phaestus addresses the hero as @éuid0s aizupyra wat (18). Themis 
is the personification of the eternal laws of the universe. In the 
first verse of the Humenides she is called the daughter of Gé. In 
the Zheogony Zeus is victorious over the Titans, thanks to the 
counsel of Gé. Aeschylus wished to respect the Hesiodic tra- 
dition up to a certain point; hence he makes Gé the mother of 
Prometheus. The conceptions are abstract. So the mysterious 
power of Destiny is represented sometimes by three (516), some- 
times by one person, Moira par excellence. But the cult of his 
native land justified Aeschylus in identifying Themis with Gé. 
The excavations at the theater of Dionysus have laid bare a seat of 
honor intended for the priestess of Gé-Themis. In the Zumenides 
Aeschylus represents Themis as succeeding to the presidency of 
the oracle ; here he conforms to the traditions of Delphi. The 
revelation of the secret of the fatal marriage was attributed in 
ancient myth to Themis. Here again we see that the poet 
wished to conform to the tradition, from which he had departed, 
and so in our play represents Prometheus as the son of Themis. 


4. THE GENERATION OF FIRE 1 


1. The most primitive method of obtaining fire, by rubbing 
two sticks together, was early superseded by the twirling motion 
of a stick (avpeiov) resting upon a board or other piece of wood 
— a practice in vogue in India to-day for kindling the sacrificial 
fire. The ends of a twisted string were fastened to the ends of a 
stick shaped like a bow, which was then moved to and fro. For 
the board, ivy was considered best; for the stick, laurel or wild 
vine. The first mention of the spark struck from stone is Sopho- 


1 See Morgan, De ignis eliciendi modis apud antiquos, Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology, vol. 1 (1890). 
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cles, Philoctetes 295. Flint and pyrites were the best. Iron was 
unusual (Lucretius 6. 112 first). The spark was caught in sul- 
phur, fungi, leaves, or shavings. The reed (vdp6y&, ferula) was 
used for preserving live coals (cp. Prom. 109). 


5. THE NAME 


Prometheus means Foresight, Forethought (or Forethinker). 
Earth, sky, sun, wind, rain, lightning, all seem to 
primitive man to be endowed with life (since motion 
and action are the chief marks of life) ; hence, also, with will and 
intention ; and are, consequently, persons. If these beings sur- 
round him, he cannot live in their midst with impunity ; he must 
establish a modus vivendi ; he finds himself in a certain society, 
and must govern himself accordingly. Whatever the ultimate ori- 
gin of “ Prometheus,” in the Greek consciousness, at least, there 
was no connection with pramanthas,' the Indian name for the 
twirling-stick. Prometheus is an Attic god despite the fact that 
most of the Greek deities are neither autochthonous nor Asiatic, 
but a resultant of the two forces. Etymology has been racked to 
explain the origin of the Greek deities, but it is not at all trust- 
worthy. Proper names will not accommodate themselves to stern 
phonetic laws. If imported, they undergo such changes as to be 
unrecognizable in the new tongue. Aphrodite was an Oriental 
goddess ; hence Socrates’ etymology (in Plato’s Cratylus) could 
not be correct. The Greeks, like the Hindus, could not separate 
the name from the thing; there was, it seemed, a necessary con- 
nection between them, or, as Plato puts it, dvoya didacKadtkov Ti 
éotw dpyavov (Craz. 388 B), and proper names suffered little 
change. Prometheus meant Forethinker to the Greeks from the 
earliest times. We underestimate the enormous stretch of old 


Etymology 


1 The usual derivation since the appearance of Adalbert Kuhn’s treatise, 
Die Herabhkunft des Feuers und des Gottertranks, Berlin, 1859. The two ideas 
of Pramati and pramanthas are supposed to have merged in the course of 
time. In the Rig-Veda, Agni is born of two sticks, which are sometimes 
called “the two mothers,” 
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tradition. Hieratic poetry served to keep the names and the 
genealogy of the gods alive. In the Zheogony of Hesiod we see 
an attempt to concentrate that tradition. The priests were the 
repositories of genealogical lore, and, vast as this was, the tradi- 
tion was often accurate. 


6. THE ATTIC GOD 


1. The cult of Prometheus is preéminently Attic. Whether 
the myth of Prometheus is of Indo-Germanic origin or not, the 
cult is un-Aryan. A relationship in language does not presuppose 
a similar connection in religious ideas. Hindus and Greeks 
created their gods after their own image; but the Hellenic 
religion was never forged in the bonds of theology. For this 
reason the poet will help us to understand the Greek religion 
better than the priest. 

2. Prometheus is not mentioned by Homer. It was from the 
Hesiodic tradition that the Athenians derived their belief. What- 
The Athe- ever may be said about the small number of personal 
nian belief allusions in! this preéminently Athenian drama, the 
reference to the Attic claim to the invaluable gifts to the human 
Tace, as against the claim of the other Greek states, in verse 506 
of our play, is unmistakable. The Argives assigned the gift of fire 
to Phoroneus. The Athenian poet represents Prometheus as the 
giver of fire, as the first house-builder and astronomer, as the 
first to teach men the use of numbers and letters, as the domesti- 
cator of the horse and the inventor of ships, and as the first to 
interpret dreams and to utilize metals in the arts. — Aeschylus is 
probably the only ancient writer who ascribes house-building to 
Prometheus. In Argos it was the son of Inachus and Melia (Son 
of Ash) that built the dorv Bopwvixdy. Pliny tells us that Cecrops 
was the first to build a city, Euryalus and Hyperbius the first 
house-builders.—In Argolis astronomy was ascribed to Pala- 
medes, or to his father Nauplius. Numbers and counting, as 
well as letters, were generally thought to be the invention of 
Palamedes. — Erichthonius is more frequently referred to in 
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antiquity as the domesticator of the horse.— Nauplius was the 
inventor of ships according to Apollonius. In Argive mythology 
Athena helped Danaus to build the first penteconter. — The Athe- 
nians of the fifth century evidently did not regard Prometheus as 
the fashioner of men, though this was the creed of the Phocians ; 
indeed, the spot where he made them from clay was still pointed 
out in the time of Pausanias. Such a faith could not easily find a 
lodgment on Attic soil, since it was not in consonance with the 
belief in autochthony. — In the Argive-Theban cycle of myths the 
interpretation of dreams is attributed to Amphiaraus. — According 
to Pliny, Erichthonius was the inventor of money, whereas Hygi- 
nus says that he introduced the use of silver, which had been 
discovered by Indus. Others mention Lynceus, Cadmus, and 
Aeacus. 


7. THE TORCH RACE 


It is deserted now, but once it bore 
Thy name, Prometheus; there the emulous youths 
Bore to thy honour thro’ the divine gloom 
The lamp that was thine emblem; even as those 
Who bear the untransmitted torch of hope 
Into the grave, across the night of life, 
As thou hast borne it most triumphantly 
To this far goal of time. 
— SHELLEY, Prometheus Unbound, 3. 3. 167 ff. 


1. Torch races were held regularly at five different festivals : 
Prometheia, Hephaisteia, Panathenaia, Bendideia, Paneia. The 
first three were very important, and were intimately associated. 
The gymnasiarchs spent enormous sums of money on them. The 
cult of the Thracian goddess Bendis was new in the time of 
Socrates. The festival in honor of Pan was also a more recent 
institution. Harpocration, and the scholiast on Aanae 131, speak 
only of the first three. The scholiast on Oedipus Coloneus 55 says: 
kal torw adrod madaov (prya kal Bwpos év TH Tepever THs Geo. 


iK, ‘\ ‘\ , b) 4 ‘ s! ” 5 > ca nn , 
Seixvurat S& Kai Bdors dpxala Kata THY €-cOdoY, EV 7) TOU TE Il pounBéws 
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éatl TUros Kal Tov Hdaiorov. emoinrat dé 6 pev pounbeds rpdros 
Kal mpeaBurepos ev dekia oxnmtpov exwv, 6 b€ “Hdaoros véos kal 
devrepos.. There were torch races on horseback as well as on foot. 
Of the latter there were two kinds, relay and continuous. The 
participants were young men, generally naked. Sometimes they 
wore osier wreaths, symbolical, probably, of the chains which Pro- 
The Prome. M™etheus wore. The festival was held on dark nights, 
thean fes- if possible. The torches were lighted at the altar of 
by Prometheus, in the Academy just south of Colonus, 
from which the race started. The course lay through the outer 
Ceramicus to the Dipylon.? From one of the two fragments of 
the Prometheus Purkaeus it appears that pitch torches must have 
been used sometimes. From vase paintings, on the other hand, 
and from coins, it is evident that wax torches were commoner. 
They were placed in a candlestick having a shield just below the 
socket (usually) and a handle like that of a dirk. The signal to 
start was given from the top of a tower. If the torch of the first 
runner was extinguished, the second received the prize; if the 
latter did not keep his torch burning to the end of the course, the 
third won ; if all the torches went out, nobody was victorious. 


Towide TOL pot Aapradnpdpwv vOp0L, 
ddXos wrap’ adXov diadoxais 7Anpodpevor* 


ER x € a \ rv a S / 
VLKG O TPWTOS KAL TEAEVTALOS /PAjLaV. 


Such are the rules prescribed the flambeau bearers: 
The torch to his successor passing on, 
He beats that’s first and also last in running. 


If the race was a relay, the line which succeeded in carrying the 
torch through the course unextinguished first, won the prize. No 


1 Brénsted believes that the Promethean torch race symbolized the inner 
fire put in man by Prometheus. Philostratus represents Prometheus as the 
founder of gymnastics. 

? The altar of Eros in the Acatemy was the starting place of the other 
torch races. From the cult of the fire gods it was introduced into the festivals 
of the light gods. 
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other Athenian festival was celebrated so frequently. In the 


Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum appear the names of thirteen 
victors. 


8. THE MYTH OF I0 


1. The story of Io has no connection with the story of Prome- 
theus. Aeschylus was, so far as we know, the first to associate 
them, the first to direct the course of the victim of ln edie? 
Zeus’s love &Bporov eis épnpiav, where the victim of his _plices and 
hate was suffering. When the poet wrote the Sup- "tens 
plices he did not seem to suspect the connection. In that play Io 
crosses the Thracian Bosporus and traverses Asia Minor and 
Syria to reach Egypt (the direct course). In the Prometheus she 
crosses the Cimmerian Bosporus. The countries she visits are 
at the ends of the world. The poet was obliged to change the 
route, even extend it immoderately to meet the requirements of 
the play. Prometheus could not come to her; she had to come 
to the mountain to which the Titan was bound. The purpose of 
the innovation in the story was to bring Prometheus and the 
ancestress of his liberator face to face. 


9. THE LEGENDS AS VIEWED BY THE POET 


1. The ancient poet fashioned the material of the myth to suit 
his design. We must accept the picture as the fantasy of the 
poet has given it to us, without trying to reconstruct 4 Poetry us. 
harmonious whole from the fragments that have come Philosophy 
down to us, those in one play being apparently contradictory to 
the version of the same story in another. If we endeavor to reason 
them out, we shall do what all other philosophers, ancient and 
modern, have done, — fail to recognize that poetry (particularly in 
its oldest and most powerful form, the myth) gives a complete 
picture of the moods and views of a certain time and culture, and 
hence is optimistic and pessimistic at the same time. Both Job 
and Prometheus intermingle expressions of trust in the future with 
despairing cries — the latter, when their thoughts revert to the 
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present.! Philosophical abstraction will not solve the riddles of a 
drama like the Prometheus. We cannot reduce every tragedy 
to a fundamental idea. The /fadu/a docet is not older than the 
fabula. We must not make the mistake of hunting for some 
dead formula, and thus fail to see in the action the main point, to 
apprehend the activity of the poet in the dramatization of the 
myth. Aeschylus took up the Prometheus and the Io myths into 
himself, and gave them a new birth from his soul, from his “ dich- 
terischen Kopf,” as Schiller would say, not the isolated story of the 
pilfering of fire, but the real content, the pith and marrow of the 
whole legend. In its rebirth the story inherits Aeschylean traits ; 
what Aeschylus retained of the old myth was entirely conventional.” 


1 The philosopher is a product of an advanced stage of civilization; the poet 
belongs to the childhood of the world, at least in feeling. As long as there 
is mystery in the world, as long as human knowledge has limits, and its search 
means toil, as long as arbitrary power is recognized as inferior to free will con- 
joined with generous motives, Prometheus will attract the greatest minds. 

2 Cp. Racine, Second Preface to Andromaque- “il ne faut point s’amuser 
a chicaner les poétes pour quelques changements qu’ils ont pu faire dans la 
fable; mais il faut s’attacher A considérer l’excellent usage qu’ils ont fait de 
ces changements, et la maniére ingénieuse dont 1ls sont su accommoder la fable 
a leur sujet.” One of the best examples of the freedom with which the poet 
feels he may handle the myth is the Swpplices of Euripides. The seven 
mothers are in the chorus; yet the audience knows that some of them cannot 
bein Eleusis. There are seven corpses; but neither Polynices nor Amphiaraus 
was brought back from Thebes. 


IV.— RHYTHMS OF THE LYRICAL PARTS 


15. vy : 
7. 


CMEKEMC Ke 


LI iy Lo OS No ea 


ALT | IRA AG TICS LE 


PARODOS 


First STROPHE (128-135 = 144-151) 


En) ea awe |e || 
PN = eS RO 
CH espll| es ep NE oh ee Re 
Se RO | | ee EE Oe | 


GSR NE eRe eed | ee 


EN | en ee ON [eee ae ee 
Rs | eee 
ee) Wye), SS 


Arlrypon ey POO eral | ae 


SECOND STROPHE (159-166 = 178-185) 


eae oa) ee Ut 


ea) 

PC aK | 
eee) eee Ng! SERA "fo 
ee Oe Lo ae He 

ORO oe he es Ce | CBZ) 


Oo lige | ees 


SHY RD GD NS | 


Hain 


VY 


(Bacchic) 


(Dochmius and cretic) 
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FIRST STASIMON 
First STROPHE (397-405 = 406-414) 


Lonic 

Sw ERE RT | Me te ee 

IER) Is BOY Re pen TT fee 

WF Sill last oa ON pe 
EC ES Pe) eee 
RO ee Ce | 
IRB Bate SO) |) 
nates step eral a” 
NC ea ee | 


SECOND STROPHE (415-419 = 420-424) 


eles er | eee 
3 | re en ee 
zg |) ean ah 
ee | ew | Rae 
Swi Sw 


THIRD STROPHE (425-430 = 431-435) 


Caw, | een ale | lies [| SERS | eee | | pee 
wr ow | pw | www || ww | he i 
eae LL ee Np oped fs NN | ff ee 


Verses 431-435 probably form an ézwdds, instead of an anti- 
strophe. See Critical Appendix. 


SECOND STASIMON 


First STROPHE (526-535 = 536-544) 
Dactylo-Epitritic 


SSRI SG] 


ery) ee rere corey |e 
| ee a | eee) |e 
Pee. | PO Paenl ley ee Pet ee, wy 
RIG I wp |) 


| ES [Se Hie Sh eee | eee 
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SECOND STROPHE (542-552 = 553-560) 


GS SIR | IN OO) || [|| SS 
DG). PID) | RUE ere | 
Wea | wa 

PS | Oe Nf 
vuincylwvulwu lows | aw 

SU Oe | a eal ey ER) ae 


MONODY OF 10 
PROODE (566-573) 


The monody is introduced by anapests (561-565), which 
mark the entrance of a new character. 


Sa 

Ge | ap 

Seb Le a eee ee 

eet > |es 

ee | ey (ny tea 

BERG RG ZO RG SIL) (Two dochmii) 

res (ee) fra we | ew 

OE || (Lengthened dochmius) 

|| ee ee ee (Two dochmii) 

ap RTT eR ES | (Two dochmii) 

STROPHE (574-588 = 593-600) 
Dochmii and cretics predominate. 

Wee Sul hwy [se (Two dochmii) 
ill ARG BG (Cretic + dochmius) 

Ores | ee A (Dochmius + cretics) 

nw | 

Go) ORAS CERO PALO ORS) (Dochmius + cretic) 
Pe eG fa wiles Sy [Pe CPour cretics) 

Saw, wy ee on 

=) Do) Peed Pawar ed ee bee (Logaoedic) 

www ys [eo (Trochaic) 
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vu : u LG, | es" (Dochmius) 
SOF ee ie | 
3 | ea 
Sis ee www pw = 
Op eR Nee | AS ep rey | 
=O |p 
OE Pets PLEO i cn aes Py | ne SR |e = (Dochmius + two cretics) 
CHORICUM 


Sung probably by the Coryphaeus (687-695). Cretics pre: 
dominate. 


DDG | ey (Two cretics) 

| Se gees Pe (Three cretics) 

SEO <a Ill te |e Ze | (Two dochmii) 
Ss ey Oh ahh ae el Re Ih ew 


Ss lows | ow | 
Shes 2a ie 
DOS Gil wil wy (Cretic dipody) 
Neel eA heen ll Sy | fen 


The anapaests in 877-886 indicate the exit of Io, as those in 
561-565 marked her entrance. 
THIRD STASIMON 
The rhythms become less excited, resembling those of the 
second stasimon (526-544). 
STROPHE (887-893 = 894-900) 
Dactylo-Epitritic 


SOE] 
Le Ye rs li ne Wad ee 
Ch [sree el en ae | ee ee wees 
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EPODE (go1I-g06) 
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The Death of Aeschylus 


V.—THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


I. Frontispiece. Capitoline Bust of Aeschylus, from a photograph. 


2. Page 115. The Death of Aeschylus. A paste in the Stosch cabinet, rep- 
resenting symbolically an apotheosis of the poet. See Baumeister, 
Denkméaler des klassischen Altertums, 1, p. 34; Winckelmann, Monu- 
menta Inedita, 1, p. 167; Gottling, De morte fabulosa Aeschyli, Jena, 
1854. The tortoise (the lyre) rises on the pinions of the eagle toward 
heaven, while the poet revels in the gift of Dionysus. It was from the 
striking resemblance of this head that Melchiorri recognized the large 
bust in the Capitoline Museum as that of Aeschylus. The high fore- 
head and the contracted brow indicate deep meditation and a firm 
will. 


3. Verse 1. Hephaestus. Bust in the Vatican. See Brunn, 4xxali del 
Instituto Archeologico, 1863, p. 425. The god who binds Prometheus 
is the prototype of all smiths, the cAvroréxvns of Homer, who skillfully 
fashions metal — idulyow mpamrldeco.v (a phrase used of Hephaestus 
alone). The traits which Homer gives him (roAvg¢pwv © 297, Todvun- 
tts ® 355) are seen in our picture, in contradistinction to the numerous 
representations which reflect the coarse features of the Bdvavoos. The 
dominating trait is a tranquil sober-mindedness. There is a certain 
dignity about the expression and in the arrangement of the hair (fall- 
ing in small locks under the high hat), which reminds one of Zeus, 
and lends to the deity a majesty which is found only in this, the best 
of all known representations of the divine smith. 


4. Verse 88. Prometheus Bound. An Argive bronze relief found in Olympia; 
it antedates the play by at least one hundred years. In our picture, 
which is after Milchhéfer (Anfainge der Kunst in Griechenland, 
p. 185), the bonds do not appear. See Gardner, Handbook of Greek 


Archaeology, p. 63, fig. 2 (after Olympia IV, pl. 39, fig. 699 a), where 
the fetters are represented. 


5. Verse 88. Hephaestus with Attributes. A bronze statuette in Berlin. 
See Hirt, Bilderbuch 6.2; Roscher, Lexicon der Griechischen und 
Rémischen Mythologie, p. 2044. This figure shows almost as noble a 
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countenance as the preceding. The treatment of the hair is also 
equally fine. The features and the expression of intelligence are par- 
ticularly noteworthy. The statuette forms a group with the similar 
figures in Vienna and in London (vy. Sacken, Antike Bronzen des k. k. 
Miinz-Kabinets, Taf. 19, 3). 


6. Verse 436. Meracles and Atlas. An Attic lekythos from Eretria (Athens, 
Centr. Mus., Invent. 1006). See Journal of Hellenic Studies, 12 
(1892), pl. 3. Heracles is supporting with his hands and left shoulder 
(cp. Prom. 350, 429) a firmament studded with stars and a crescent 
moon. Cp. Hes. 7heog. 517: “Ardas 5 obpavdy ebpdy Exec... mpbrap 
‘Eorepliwy ... xepadh re kal dxaudryor xépecor (for the adventure in 
the garden of the Hesperides see Pherecydes, /7. 33). The lion’s skin 
(under which is a chiton falling in heavy folds) is confined by a girdle 
and fits tightly to the body. The tail of this skin is tucked up under a 
belt ; the lowest extremity of a sword is visible. Holding the apples 
of Hesperides in his outstretched hands, and striding toward Heracles, 
is Atlas, a tall muscular figure with a flowing beard and long hair 
tied up with a purple fillet. The left hand is drawn as a right (not 
an unusual mistake, apparently, among Greek artists; cp. Lyssa in a 
painting on a mixing bowl in the British Museum, Catalogue 4, pp. 
136 ff., F 279). In the empty space between Heracles and Atlas are 
the bow, quiver, and club (plpas réfov epate, mohvpparrdyv re papérpyy, 
Theocr. 25. 265). The rest of the space is ornamented with dots and 
lines imitating inscriptions. Differently from the representation on an 
amphora in the British Museum ( Catalogue 864, J. H. S. 4, pl. 30), 
where Heracles, perfectly nude, and provided with a cushion to receive 
the heavy load upon his shoulder, is assisted by a Hesperide in bearing 
his burden, here the full weight of the heavens is supported by Hera- 
cles unaided. The tense muscles and hard set feet plainly indicate that 
the burden is not light. The stooping posture suggests weariness 
and, at the same time, gives scope for curving lines. The figure of 
Atlas, in spite of the exaggeration of calf and buttock, is drawn with 
vigor, and presupposes an exceptional knowledge of anatomical detail. 
The picture represents an episode in that great journey which Heracles 
takes to the Occident (the counterpart of Io’s to the Orient), foretold 
by Prometheus at the time of his deliverance, and described in the 
Prometheus Luomenos. See Introd. 2. 13. 3. 


7. Verse 561. Hermes, lo,and Argus. A wall painting found in the house 
of Germanicus on the Palatine. See Helbig, Untersuchungen, 140 ff., 
Woltmann, Geschichte der Maleret, 1. 56, Monumenti del Instituto 
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Archeologico, 11. 22. On a rock in front of a pillar, which supports 
the statue of a goddess (Hera), sits the wretched Io. On the right, 
armed with sword and spear, stands Argus, his right arm resting on the 
rock and his gaze fixed on the hapless maiden committed to his care. 
He is totally unaware of the danger which threatens him. On the left 
is Hermes partly hidden by the rock. He seems to be twirling his 
caduceus unconcernedly in his fingers; but the direction of his gaze 
and the expression on his face indicate how carefully he is surveying 
the situation. 


se 609. Hermes slaying Argus. A vase painting in the Museo Nazio- 
nale, Naples. Date about the same as our play. See Engelmann, 
Jahrbuch des kaiserlichen deutschen archaeologischen Instituts, 18 
(1904), p. 37 ff., Tafel 2. Three views of the vase (which is 0.27 m. 
high) are shown in the cut. The inscriptions are HEPMED APAO> 
(with early Attic gamma). Striding toward the prostrate Argus is 
Hermes with sword drawn in his right hand, his left being extended 
toward his victim, who, although endeavoring to avoid the blow, holds 
up his right hand toward his assailant, while he supports himself on his 
left. Both are bearded. A score of eyes are visible on the body of 
Argus. Io has the form of a heifer, and is walking peacefully away 
from the scene. 


se 687. The Death of Argus. A painting on a red-figured hydria of 
the “severe” Attic style. Formerly in the collection of Signor Pas- 
cale at Santa Maria di Capua; acquired by Dr. J. C. Hoppin in 1898. 
The vase in in perfect condition, the glaze and decoration being excep- 
tionally fine. See Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 12 (1901), 
Pp- 335- In the center stands Argus, with a club in his right hand and 
a leopard’s skin over his left arm. A short sword is suspended from a 
belt which passes round his left shoulder and under his left arm. He 
has a fur pilos on his head; and he wears high boots with horizontal 
stripes. Distributed over his body are twelve eyes (one under his 
left boot is not visible in the drawing). With his left hand he is 
making a fearful gesture toward the rear, while he casts a look of 
terror in the same direction. Hermes, clad in a chlamys fastened at 
the neck by a button, is advancing toward the watchful herdsman, 
at the same time drawing his sword. A Doric column stands between 
the assailant and his victim. Behind the god is an altar, while at the 
extreme right of the group stands Hera, clad in chiton, himation, and 
saccos, and wearing bracelets and earrings. Both hands are raised in 
an attitude of astonishment. On the other side of Argus is a heifer 
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galloping away to the left. Four small bushes are seen in the field 
below. Facing Io is a priestess in chiton and himation, holding a 
temple key in her right hand and a scepter in her left. She wears a 
necklace, earrings, and bracelets. Behind the priestess, on the extreme 
left, is Zeus, leaning on a staff and clad ina himation. He is resting 
his right hand on his hip, the left being raised in astonishment. The 
earliest known picture of Io was on the Amyclean throne (Pausan. 3. 
18. 9), where she is represented as a heifer in the presence of Hera. 
According to all old plastic representations of the myth, Argus met his 
death by the sword of Hermes, not by a sickle nor by a stone. In the 
Prometheus lo says merely, “ A sudden doom he looked not for cut him 
off from living” (680 f.). In the Hoppin hydria two new features are 
added to the scenes portrayed in the three older vase paintings: a 
priestess and a temple (represented by the column and altar). The 
bushes point to the grove mentioned by Apollodorus as the scene of 
the slaughter. This was in the Argolic plain, the sacred temenos of 
the Argive Heraeum: — 

KdAgbodxov"Hpas pact Swudrwy more 

"Id yeverOar 775 ev’ Apyela x Govt. 


This is the only painting in which Argus is given a sword and boots. 
The leopard skin is his customary attribute. The heifer is more satis- 
factorily treated here than in the other vase paintings. Only one horn 
and one hind leg are visible; but the spirited dash of the breeze-stung 
animal is clearly represented. 


10. Verse 908. Prometheus delivered by Heracles. A wall painting. See 
Helbig, Wandgemalde, No. 1128; O. Jahn, Archacologische Bewrige, 
p. 226. On the right Prometheus is bound to a crag, his arms out- 
stretched, with fetters above his wrists. On his right thigh sits a vul- 
ture, gnawing at his body. A larger bird, probably an eagle, is hovering 
in the air and seems to be carrying something in its beak. On the left 
is a temple, before which, on a round pedestal, stands a Hermes. In 
front of the temple, striding toward the crag, is Heracles, beardless, 
nude, and with bow bent, gazing fixedly toward the fettered Titan. 


11. Verse 1026. Heracles rescues Prometheus. A painting ona reddish yellow 
clay vase in the Karlsruhe collection brought from La Tolfa (Civita 
Vecchia) in 1888. See Jahrbuch des archaeologischen Instituts, 4 
(1889), pl. 5, 6, fig. 1. In the center is Prometheus, naked, wearing a 
long beard (upper lip shaven) and long hair, in reclining posture. 
The right arm is raised; his left (on which he is partly supporting his 
weight) is on the ground. From his back projects the end of an arrow. 
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On the right an eagle, with outspread wings, is rushing toward the 
captive —kal of én’ alerdv dpoe ravimrepov (Hes. Theog. 523). On 
the left Heracles is seen approaching in great haste. He is clad in a 
short tunic and a lion’s skin; his open quiver, which is full of arrows, 
is hanging by his left side. He has already shot two arrows at the 
vulture, and is about to discharge a third. Behind Heracles stands 
Athene (not visible in the picture), holding a spear in her left hand, 
while she extends the right as if to protect the bowman. The part to 
the right of the eagle is in a very fragmentary condition. The lower 
parts of two more figures are discernible in the painting, one of which 
is seated, the other taking long strides; the former represents Zeus, 
the latter Hermes. The inscriptions are meaningless. 


12, Page 315. Zhe Liberation of Prometheus by Heracles. See O. Jahn, Die 


Wandgemilde des Columbariums in der Villa Pamfili (Abhandlungen 
der kaiserlichen bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften) 8, 2 (Tafel 
I, 3). On the left stands Prometheus, naked, with outstretched arms 
bound to a wall of rock, and bearing his weight on his extended right 
leg, while his left, with bent knee, is supported on a ledge. At his 
right side stands an eagle, tearing his breast. In general, the posture 
of the prisoner is the same as in many other similar representations of 
the captive Titan, with the single exception that in the others the right 
knee, which serves as a resting place for the vulture, is bent, and the 
left leg extended. Heracles, who is hidden from the prisoner by a 
tree, supports himself on his right knee, which is resting on a rocky 
elevation, The moment which the artist has chosen to represent is 
that immediately preceding the discharge of the arrow. The bow is 
bent; Heracles’ eyes are fixed on the eagle; his quiver, filled with 
arrows, is suspended on the left side by a strap, extending round the 
right shoulder; the traditional lion’s skin is wanting. The execution 
of this figure is not so good as the conception. Behind Heracles 
stands Athene. On her head is a helmet; in her left hand a shield 
adorned with the Gorgon’s head. She wears a long chiton and a 
mantle. With her right hand she points toward the mark at which 
Heracles is to aim. 


13. Page 319. Prometheus and the Eagle. A gem from Crete, not later than 


the seventh century B.c. See Murray, Greek Archaeology, p. 44, Milch- 
héfer, p. 89, fig. 58, Revue archéologigque 36 (1878), pl. 20, fig. 1. 
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dpos, 7 de émrypadpy Tovrov WPOMH@EYS AESMOTHS. 


ited GP LAE 


Hephaestus. 


Bust in the Vatican 


AIZXTAOT ITPOMH@ETS 


KPATOS 


XOovos peév eis Tnovpov HKopev Tédopv, 
=KVOnv €s oipov, aBporov eis epyutar. 


xr. The scene is “Far o’er 
Scythia’s pathless plains, | Ne’er 
by foot of mortal trod.” Enter, 
Fron the left, Kratos and Bia 
dragging Prometheus, and He- 
phaestus with his tools. 

1-127. The prologue. First 
scene, I-87; second scene, 88- 
127. The entrance of the chorus is 
announced in 115-127. In Fers., 
Suppl. the chorus enters the stage, 
in Em. it is already on the stage, 
at the opening. 

1. pév: the arrival)(dé, the 


pinioning. —rndovpdv : remote, “at 
the great limit of the world.” Cp. 
418. — wéSov: with yOovds, earth- 
ground = ynv. Cp. 734. 

2. Prometheus is taken to a 
“dreary plain, forlorn and wild, 
the seat of desolation,” to be 
bound in adamantine bands. — 
ZkvOnv: adj. —és: the prep. be- 
tween modifier and subst. is not 
remarkable in Latin prose; hence, 
one is liable to overlook the sig- 
nificance of the position in Greek. 
Aeschylus is fond of this poetic 
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order (6, 15, 66, 117, 143, etc.). 
Attic inscriptions before 380 B.C. 
have és, afterwards eis; but és held 
in Doric till 100 B.c. Thucydides 
always uses és. Aeschylus often 
repeats the preposition in such 
appositional phrases, but more 
freq. omits. —otpov: f¢vact, fem., 
but, sorige mases | Cpaei72230 
dmhn yap olpos eis “Avdov déper, 
where the primary meaning ap- 
pears (¢vack).— A tribrach in the 
3d foot occurs freq. in this play. — 
aBporov: peopleless, not “a peo- 
pled desert,” nor a “populous 
solitude” (Byron), but “the wide, 
gray, lampless, deep, unpeopled 
world” (Shelley, Cezcz, 5. 4. 59), 
“the wide desert where no life 
is found.” Cp. Eur. Bacch. 875 
Bporav épnpias, Soph. Phil. 1 f. 
axTn pev noe. . . Bporots doturtos 
ovd oikovjpevyn. — The appositional 
phrase specifies the character 
of the Scythian tract. Cp. 270, 
Ar. Ach. 704 tH SKvOav épypia. 

3. “And now | What rests but 
that the mortal sentence pass | 
On his transgression” (Milton, 
P.L. 10. 48 ff.). —“Hoatore: the 
omission of ®, except in poetry 
and in later Greek, is as remark- 
able as the use of the corre- 
sponding interjection in Latin, 


and betokens brusqueness. In 
Demosthenes’ speech against 
Leptines, where the tone is ex 
genere quietiore, the omission is 
unceremonious, in the Ve Corona, 
slighting (Alcxivn). Cp. 144, 
635. In quiet discourse the voc. 
is not, as a rule, placed at the 
head of the sentence. GS. 20, 
21.—ool 8 xph xrté.: ‘on thee 
devolves the execution of the 
high commands.’ — pé&X\ew: as in 
Eur. Hipp. 60, but usually impers. 
with the gen.—émurroAds: zan- 
dates (= évrodas, 12), subj. of 
pérXav. emi is the commonest 
prep. in cpds. in Aesch. The 
article is really explicit, since ds 
go matnp éedpettro (zmposuit) = 
Tas émustoAas matpds (Suppl. 
1012). So sometimes in prose. 
The rel. was to the Greek the 
article “subordinate,” wtzrorakti- 
xov) (the def. article, tporaxtixov, 
“proodrdinate.” 

4. Gs: in later Greek the cpd. 
gains on the simple form; in the 
classic period doris is never used 
without color. — warp: the article 
is implicit (poet.).— Tév8e: deic- 
tic; hence dramatic. — aérpats: 
(masses of) rock. 

5. “Far beneath the earth and 
ocean spread, | Round him are 
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icy rocks, and loudly blow | Con- 
tending tempests on his naked 
head” (Byron, Childe Harold, 3. 
45).—Tév: the first article in the 
play, in spite of the numerous sub- 
stantives. — Aewpydv : = prose 7rav- 
ovpyov, from Aé€ws, completely (in 
the sense of aay) + -opyds. 
Cp. Archil. 79 ot 8 épy’ é’ avOpo- 
mwv Opas Aewpya Kal GeyroTra. — 
oxpdcat: fasten (with an dypa = 
éxua, halter, band). Cp. the 
opening of Lucian’s Prometheus : 
rovrovi Tirava mpoonA@a bar. 

6. An anapaest occurs only in 
the first foot of the trimeter in 
Aesch. (exc. Sept. 569 — a proper 
name), and always in one word. 
Cp. 353, 796, 805, 849. Absence 
of caesura is freq. — dSapavrlvov : 
steel. Hesiod calls it roAuds (gray) 
and yAwpds (green). Cp. Pind. 
Fr. 88 é& é8dpavros 7 odapov. 
The Spanish poet uses jasper, 
“Sobre cimientos de piedra. . . 
montes de jaspe” (Calderon, La 
Vida es Sueno, i. 3). — Seopav: 
generic (aédas, specific). 

7. &vOos: bloom; hence em- 
bellishment, not Kipling’s “red 
flower.” Cp. Democr. /7. 205 
yhpaos S& awdpootvy avOos. — 


mavtéxvov: cp. I10 f., 254, and 
Schiller, Das Lzed von der Glocke, 
157 ff. “ Wohlthatig ist des Feuers 
Macht, | Wenn sie der Mensch 
bezahmt, bewacht, | Und was er 
bildet, was er schafft, | Das dankt 
er dieser Himmelskraft.” — mvupds 
cédas: circumlocution for zvp, the 
gen. being possessive (like Tvdéws 
Bin, Sept. 571). Cp. T 375 dr av 
éx movtowo vedas vattnor pavyn | 
Kavopevoto mupds, Hes. Theog. 566 
mupos THA€cKOTOV avynv, Pind. P. 
3. 39 cédas ‘Adaiorov. 

8. Ovnroior: prose avOpwrrots. 
— @racev: prose édwxev. Cp. 83, 
946. — rovdioSe : like dd, dramatic ; 
more freq. in Hdt. than in Thuc., 
who uses Tovovros more (oratio 
instead of sermo).— rol: ja. 

9. dpaptias: gen. of crime. — 
oé: prose avror, freq. in tragedy ; 
in Homer always plural. — The 
dat. after de with inf. is less 
usual. Cp. 3 and 16, but 730 oe 
xpn-— Sotvar Sixnv: de punished, 
pass. of Odéknv AaBetv (legal lan- 
guage). In this phrase, dé«nv 
retains its old signification ; else- 
where in Att. prose (exc. per- 
sonifiedand in stereotyped phrases) 
= lawsutt. 
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eyo 8 atohuds eiue ovyyevyn eov 
15 Onoa Bia dapayye pds Sutyxeepo. 


10. os @v: more circumstantial, 
more cautious than simple @s. Cp. 
654, 706, 4./.P. 4. 422. Aeschy- 
lus has twice as many examples of 
Aristophanes has 
only two examples of ds, fifteen 
GMT. 325, 326. 

11. orépyev: suduiit to. Cp. 
Eur. Azpp. 461 ei pay tovode ye 
orépkets vomous. — prravOpdmov : 
juxtaposed with orépyev — change 
from loving men to loving (accept- 
ing the sway of) Zeus. Pro- 
metheus says, in the Aves of 
Aristophanes (1545), ded zor’ 
avOpdras yap edvovs cp eyu. 

12. Kparos Bla re: Introd. II. 
3.1. Cp. Hes. Theog. 385 Kpa- 
tos d€ Binv dpietxera yeivato (Z.e. 
Brvé) réxva. In prose re may con- 
nect sentences, but not words. — 
opov: dat. (gen. odey, not in 
Aesch.). 

13. ‘Your part of the task is 
finished and there is nothing to 
detain you.’ Hephaestus has not 
yet fulfilled the commission of 


€ < ” 
ws aS ws av. 


of ws av. 


Zeus, and his feeling for Prome- 
theus, a ovyyevns Beds, is Eurroduv. 
—txe té&os: = reréeAcorar. So 
éxet KUpos = KEekUYpwtat (Soph. 
O.C. 1779). — 8%: demonstrative, 
almost voza. 

14. “To thee unwillingly, most 
unwillingly I come, | By the great 
Father’s will driven down, | To 
execute a doom of new revenge” 
(Mercury to Prometheus in Shel- 
ley’s drama). — Grodpés elpr: Lave 
not the heart. Cp. rdAwnoov (999) 
incline your heart. — ovyyevi : 
cognatus, kinsman (39, 289), not 
“of the same trade,” as the schol. 
explains, for, as Hippias says 
(Plato, Protag. 337 D), To dpoov 
TO Spoiw pica ovyyevés eat. 
The line is 

Uranus 


ra 


Themis Cronus 


Prometheus Hera 


| 
Hephaestus 
15. pdpayye: chasm. — Buryxe- 
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pépw: wintry. Cp. Shelley, P.U. 
I. 20 f. “Nailed to this wall of 
eagle-baffling mountain, | Black, 
wintry, dead,” 1. 41 “ While from 
their loud abysses howling throng | 
The genii of the storm, urging 
the rage | Of whirlwind, and afflict 
one with keen hail,” Beaum. & F1., 
Wife for a Month, 4. 4 “Where 
nought inhabits | But night and 
cold, and nipping frosts, and 
winds | That cut the stubborn 
rocks and make them shiver.” 

16. ‘ Yet I must needs my spirit 
steel to perform the task’ (roApav 
axcbetv = roApnoat). Cp. Milton, 
Samson Ag. 1665f. “Not will- 
ingly, but tangled in the fold of 
dire necessity,”. P.L. 10. 131 f. 
“but strict necessity | Subdues me 
and calamitous constraint.” — 
dvaykn: necessity (absolute), 7e- 
cesse est, “ mosten of necessité” ; 
def opus est (commoner in prose) ; 
xpy 2sus est (commoner in poetry). 
—révSe: for the plur. cp. Soph. 
Ant. 468 roicde ovk aAyvvopo.. — 
oxeOetv : = oyelv, Ep. oyeGéev. Cp. 
diwxabeiv, dpuvabetv. 

17. evwprdterv: easy-heed, i.e. 
dally with, disregard. 

18. A dactyl in the 3d foot is 

AESCHYLUS — 9 


common, but the first syllable is 
always the final of a polysyllabic 
word (exc. 1009, 1027, where the’ 
monosyllables coalesce with the 
preceding). — op@oBotdrAov: not 
otiose. Themis counsels dp0as, 
but her son is rash. — @é€p.bd0s: 
Oe, set. So in Homer 6éus = 
doom. Themis was the first wife 
of Zeus acc. to Pindar, the second 
acc. to Hesiod; Delphic tradition . 
placed her abode at Delphi. — at- 
aupita: lofty-minded, “ Affecting 
thoughts coequal with the clouds” 
(Marlowe, 1 Zam. 1.2) ; henceun- 
like his mother. —“ Mira vis huius 
allocutionis, quae paucissimis, sed 
aptissimis verbis simul et iustam 
esse Promethei causam honorifica 
compellatione declarat et lenissima 
cum reprehensione laudat animi 
magnitudinem” (Hermann). — 
mat: one of the few monosyllabic 
words of the 3d declen. that have 
a voc. — Verse-endings of this kind 
are not avoided, as in Latin (8, 
23, 27, 43, 63, 73, 80, 90, etc.), 
though they abound in Lucretius. 

19. axovrada axwv: J loth thee 
loth. Such combinations are freq. 
in the dramatists : 6ép@v opdvTa 
(Eur. Bacch. 470), swppovav ov 
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Ww’ ovTe pwvnv ovte Tov popdyv Bpotav 


oper, otabevtds 8 HArtov PoiBy proyt 


owdpoor (504). — Sucdttors xad- 
kedpaor: wth brazen bonds not 
light to loose, a variant for the zr- 
refragable fetters of 6. Cp. 155. 
20. amavOpamw: “He was out 
cast of mannes compaignye.” — 
Hesych. defines 
mayo. as ai Loyal TOv meTpOv Kal 
tov épov. Cp. Apoll. Rhod. 2. 


ray v4 > / 
1250 ff. Kavxaciwv dpéwv . . 


L ” 
mayo: = 6xOw. 


. TOOL 
yvia rept orupeXdoior rayoow | iA- 
Nomevos ( firm-fastened) xadkén- 
ow ddvktoredyor Tpounbeds | aie- 
Tov nate dpe. 

a1 ff. “Give him no liberty, | 
But let his bands be doubled, his 
ease lessen’d, | Nothing his heart 
desires, but vex and _ torture 
him! | Let him not sleep; noth- 
ing that’s dear to Nature | Let 
him enjoy” (Beaum. & FI. /sland 
Princess, 2. 1).— wa: local (five 
times, but final only twice). — tov: 
with dwryyv as well as popdyv (the 
so-called a76 xovvov constr., foreign 
to prose, but common in poet. dic- 
tion). Cp. Ag. 532 Ilapis yap 
ovTe owvTeAns mods (“nor Paris 
nor the accomplice-city”), 589 
dAwow “INiovt’ avacracw, Soph. 
Ant. 257 ovre Onpds ove Tov Kv- 
vov. In modern European lan- 
guages the constr. is rarely found, 
though common in Old German 


and Old French. Cp. Lucret. 6. 
1036 omnibus est rebus circumda- 
tus appositusque (vedus abl. with 
circumdatus, dat. with appositus). 
— Bporav: prose avOpwrwv. 

22. dpe: governs gwvyv as 
well as pooppyv (zeugma). Cp. 
Sept. 103 xtvirov déd0pxa, Cowley, 
The Prophet, “Words that weep 
and tears that speak,” Hamlet, 3. 
2 “JT will speak daggers,” Beaum. 
& Fl. Elder Brother, 4. 4 “That 
severe face, that spake chains and 
shackles,” Cupid’s Revenge, 5. 3 
“More sorrows than we have eyes 
to utter,” Hor. Sat. 2. 8. 78 ui- 
deres stridere secreta diuisos aure 
susurros, Plaut. Aw. 2. 1. 30 
lapides loqueris. The shift is not 
so difficult as in English, for to 
the Greek the eye is the prime 
sense of perception, and he pre- 
fers to transfer the idea to the 
sphere of sight from the realm of 
the more sluggish sense (aicOnous 
(Ch JAG. S05 
adAvmy& airy érépdeyev, Soph. 
O.T. 473 €\apwe papa, Verg. Aen. 
6. 165 Martemque  incendere 
cantu;.. Cic.. De Senec. 9.) 28 
canorum illud in uoce  splende- 
scit.— orabevtés: broiled (ora- 
76s —evw), only here in tragedy 
(orabevev = kar’ ddLyov érrav). 


avti aicOnoews). 
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— friov holBy pdroyl: dy the sun’s 
bright flame; “ Burning sun and 
freezing storm | Wither his un- 
sheltered form.” Cp. /vanke- 
leyne’s Tale, 1247 “Phebus... . 
Shoon as the burned gold with 
stremes brighte,” Doz Juan, 2. 
102 “By night chilled, by day 
scorched,” Dekker, Old Fortuna- 
tus, 4. 1 “Between my sorrow and 
the scalding sun I faint.” 

23 ff. So Shelley’s portrayal 
(1. 44 ff.): “And yet to me wel- 
come is day and night, | Whether 
one breaks the hoar frost of the 
morn, | Or starry, dim, and slow, 
the other climbs | The leaden- 
colored east.”” — Though the 
sufferer must “sustain the search- 
ing heat and freezing cold,” and 
“feel by turns the bitter change | 
Of fierce extremes,” any change 
is welcome, for petaBorAn mavTwv 
yAvkd. Dante's sufferers (/ferno, 
3. 87) had a worse fate, “Nelle 
tenebre eterne in caldo e in gielo.” 
As Lucian says, Toiou pev ed mpar- 
tovow das 6 Bios Bpaxvs €or: 
Trois 5 KaKOs, pia vv arA€eTds €oTL 
xpovos. Cp. Deuteronomy, 28.67 
“In the morning thou shalt say, 
Would God it were even! and at 
even thou shalt say, Would God 

-it were morning!” Tennyson, S?. 
Simeon “thrice ten years, | Thrice 


multiplied by superhuman pangs 
...| Rain, wind, frost, heat, hail, 
damp, and sleet, and snow.” — 
Xpouds: = later xpdas. Cp. rota, 
70a, pola, poa, TTOIa, OTOA, TOLELV; 
moe, yepata (Eur. Hipp. 170). 
— dpelpers : poet. and Ion. = 
Att. prose dAAages, which was 
long in dethroning the old 
word (Xen., Plato, once in Dem.). 
— &v0os: color. Cp. Solon, #7. 
27. 5 xpotns avOos dperBomerns. 
Sophocles of the hair, AevcavOes 
Kapa (O.T. 742). — aopéve : 
on this familiar Greek idiom 
see GMT. 900.—oot: dat. of 
interest. 

24. moiktdrelpwv: spangle-robed, 
“The golden stars from heaven’s 
embroidered stole,” “those mar- 
ried lights, which . . . look forth 
and fold the wandering globe | In 
liquid sleep and splendor, as a 
robe” (Shelley, Apcpsychidion, 
355). The Greeks often referred 
to the dorépwv moukcApara (Eur. 
Hel. 1096), the év ovpav@ mrouk.rA- 
para (Plato, Rep. 529 C), as the 
ornaments of “the azure robe of 
night.” Cp. Orphic Argonaut. 
1026 dotpoxirwv. They speak of 
the peAdpremdos viE (Eur. on 
1150), and of the AevkdzemAov 
Heéepny (Hipponax Fy. 32). Cp. 
Byron, Heaven and Earth “No 
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azure more shall robe the firma- 
ment | Nor spangled stars,” Ten- 
nyson, Hesperides “The mantling 
night . . . | Purple fringed with 
even and dawn,” Alfred de Mus- 
set, Raffelle-toi “la nuit pensive 

. sous son voile argenté.” — 
a@moxptwer: second syllable long 
by the ictus, in spite of mute and 
liquid. Attic (in contrast with 
Epic) usually shortens before a 
mute and liquid. 

25. jwaxvynv: Pruinam, “on 
the frosty Caucasus” (ch. ZZ. 1. 
3). Prometheus must bear both 
“fall of rime and scorching heat 
of sun.” Cp. 31.—oxeS@: dissi- 
pabit. Cp. Lamartine, Ze Lac 
“Yaurore va dissiper la nuit.” 

26 f. No cessation of agony, 
for the deliverer is still unborn. — 
axOnSav: burden of woe. —Kaxod: 
easily substantivized in any lJan- 
guage, but, as a rule, Greek po- 
etry is not so free as prose in the 
use of the adj. as a subst. GS. 36. 

27. od TEbUKE Tw : 75 UNBORN yet 
—emphasizing the fact that he 
can be released by no living soul 
(“for I know that my avenger 
liveth,” says Job); had he said 


ovrw weduxe (75 NOT YET orn), 
he might have had Heracles in 
mind. Cp. 511. 

28. ‘Such returns thy love for 
men has gained..— érqupov: rare 
in Att. prose; the 2d aor. is the 
only form used by the tragedians ; 
mostly with gen., but here the acc. 
of inner object. Cp. 4g. 502 dpe- 
vyOv Kap7oiTo Tv dpaptiay, reap 
the fruit of the mind's mistake. 
—tpémov: gen. of price. 

29. Geds Gedv: cp. € O7 Gea Geov, 
Cic. Verr. 4. 112, 150 deam deae, 
123 deus deorum.—yap: has the 
third place in the line to jux- 
tapose Geds Gedy. Cp. Soph. 
Ai. 522 xapts xapw yap €oTw 7 
tixtove dae.— Gods are arrayed 
on one side, as having a common 
interest, against mortals. — owe 
xe TO Kowdv (Ar. Eth. Nic. 14). 
The gen. 6eay limits ydAov; there 
is a revival of the image with 
Tyias. —tbromryccev: cowering 
under, i.e. fearing (here anger, 
174 threats, 960 gods). — x6Aov: 
prose épyyv. Cp. Suppl. 478 
dvayxn Znvos aideioGa xérov, 
Verg. Aen. 1. g tantaene animis 
caelestibus irae ? 
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30. tinds: prerogatives = yépa 
(107, 229). — mépa Slkns: = apa 
70 dikavov (beyond their due). 

31. av0’ wv: 7 poenum quorum 
( facinorum).—4vrl: = pro, hence 
in return for.—éreprh : Homeric, 
though borrowed by Eur. and 
Thuc.; acc. of inner object (a 
joyless watch wilt thou keep— 
like a sentinel at his post). Cp. 
143. — dpovphcets wérpav: like the 
Germ. das Bett hiiten. 

32. aumvos: “Three thousand 
years of sleep-unsheltered hours ” 
(Shelley, P.U. 1. 12), “devote to 
sleepless agony | This undeclining 
head ... | I should dream I could 
even sleep with grief, | If slumber 
were denied not ” (/d.).— képrrav 
yovu: knee bending, i.e. sitting ; al- 
ways so in classical Greek, never as 
in Hamlet, “crook the pregnant 
hinges of the knee” (3. 2), nor 
Byron’s “ Our knees be bent | Be- 
fore the implacable omnipotent,” 
but simply vres¢, as Catull. 64. 303 
flexerunt sedibus artus. Cp. 396, 
H 118, T 72, Eur. Hee. 1150 ilo 
8 KAlvyns ev péow Kdpipas yove. 


By the asyndeton stress is laid 
on each phase of the condemned 
Titan’s condition. 

33- OoSvppots: prose dAodup- 
pots. — yoous: prose oipuryds, 
Opynvovs. — avadeneis : unavailing. 

34. SvoTapalrytor: vir ex0ra- 
biles, not “inexorable,” for the 
gods can be turned by prayer and 
sacrifice (otperroi bé Te Kai Beoi 
atroi), Justice alone being zex- 
orable (povn éotw dmapairytos 
dvOpwiros Aixn). It was left for 
a modern to say: “Ueber uns 
waltet ein unbeugsames Fatum ” 
(Schiller). Cp. 163, 184, Suppl. 
386 Znvos . . - KOTOS dvo7apa- 
GeAxros, 1023 Oéryous dv abed- 
xrov (Ata), Verg. Aen. 4. 449 
mens immota manet. — opéves: 
plur. in Att. (= 8idvow): Keap 
(185) = prose 
vous = ingentum ; yoxn = MENS ; 
Oupos = spiritus; pny = ant- 
mus. Cp. Soph. Az. 649 7ept- 
axerers ppeves (stubborn will), 
Ov. Met. 11. 149 stolidae prae- 
cordia mentis. 

35. Cp. 96, 149, 310, 389, 942, 


Kapoia = COr; 
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955-— véov kpary: Aas just come 
to power. 

36-81. Not a _ oriyouv6ia, 
strictly speaking, but a colloquy 
in which the number of verses 
assigned to each is characteristic 
of the speaker. 

36. elev: enough! — ev: da:: 
€veltey : €reita : : evexev : eveKa. — 
pedAes: fag (absolute).— xarou- 
xrlf{y : commiserate, prose Katouktt- 
pets, €Aeets. 

37- otvyeis: prose pucets (45). 

38. Satis: guippe gui. — mpov- 
Swkev yépas : cp. kAdas wracev 
(8), Ttmas Gracas (30), yépa 
mopwv (107). —povdwxev always 
with crasis in Aesch. (ror, 211, 
247); impossible in 1074 (dzpo- 


omtov). — The vy before a conso- 
nant to make position. Authors 
vary. Later it became fashionable 


to affix the movable y always 
(tragic pomp). 

39. Lies of blood are strongand 
comradeship as well. — Hephaestus 
and Prometheus are “whom kin- 
dred and acquaintance co-unites” 


(Marlowe, Dido 3). Cp. Pind. O. 
13- 13 duaxor dé kpvat TO ovyyeves 
nOos, Sept. 1031 Sewov Td Kowvov 
orAdyxvov od mwepvxapyev, Soph. 
El. 770 Sewov 76 rikrev, there zs 
@ strange power tn motherhood 
(Jebb), Eur. Androm. 985 76 
avyyeves yap Sewer, Fr. 104 devov 
Te téxvov Pirtpov eOnxev | Geds 
dvOpéros. A saying of different 
import, attributed to Aeschylus 
by the schol., is quoted by Aris- 
totle (Ahet. 2.10.5): 7d ovyyeves 


yap cai POoveiy éxictara. — ré: 
eke (auch), to give the sentence 
an archaic touch. — 6piAlea: cp. 


Quint. Dec/. 321 consuetudoalienos 
etiam ac nulla necessitudine inter 
se coniunctos componere et ad- 
stringere adfectibus potest, Eur. 
Hipp. 253-257 xpiv yap perpias 
cis GAANAOvs | pidlas OvnTods dva- 
kipvagGar | Kat py mpds axpov 
puedov Wuyns, | ebdrdvta 8 elvac 
otepynOpa dpevav | drd7 doacbat 
kai Evvreivat, ‘the friendships we 
form should not be too strong, 
penetrating to the marrow of the 
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soul ; the bonds of affection should 
be easy to tighten or loose,’ 77a. 
51 ai yap ovyyevets opti... 
birrpov od cpixpov ppevOv. 

40. cbppnpr: 7 grant ye. — avy- 
koveretv: Ep. = dmebely. 41. oldv 
re: not zs zt allowable? as Allen- 
Weckl. render (which would be 
eect), but 2s one in a position? 
(power originating from the cir- 
cumstances). 

4i. Sepatvers: prose dédorkas. 
Kratos is speaking, as Prodicus 
would, of Sevov ws KaKdv ov 
(Plato, Protag. 341 B), whereas 
Hephaestus had used the word 
in a different sense. So Ajax in 
Soph. Az. 649 Setvds dpxos. 

42. Aye, ever merciless thou in 
brutal boldness steeped. — The 
schol. pedantically wonders why 
Kratos is addressed in the mascu- 
line. —vnAhs ob: omission of the 
copula is very old. Pred. and subj. 


being juxtaposed, the substantive 
verb becomes unnecessary, — 
commonest in 3d pers. indic. 
(extremely rare in subjv.), in Ist 
and 2d persons usually when pron. 
and adj. are put side by side (47, 
59, 178, 373, 987). — Spacous : 
reckless audacity (also, like Oapaos, 
true courage, which appears only 
in a good sense in Aesch.). The 
verbs (Gappetv, Oapceiv) always 
connote courage. 

43. aKos ovSév: doots naught. 
— Opnveto bar: = Opnveiv. Aesch. 
often uses the (older) poet. mid. 
form for the act., e.g. omevderOar 
(Eum. 360, Ag. 147), oréver Bau 
(Pers. 62), eavdacGa (Cho. 151). 
Cp. Soph. Az. 852 add’ ovdev Epyov 
radra Opyvetcbar parnv. — 8€: not 
rare at the end of a trimeter. 

44. Refrain from toiling zaly 
at atask unprofitable. GS. 415.— 
wh mover : = Sel pty rovety (ua) TOV 
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ons =ov det rovycar).— Cp. Clem. 
Alex. 5. 146 tas d€ pwpas Kat 
amadevtous Cytnces mapatetc bau 
mapyvere Iladdos, ote yevvaor 
pdxas: 6 Te Aicxtros éxpaye, 
Ta pyndey SpedrodvTa py mover pd- 
TV. 

45. “This cursed craft” (Chau- 
cer), “’Tisa knavish piece of work” 
(Hamlet 3.2), “ Alas! I pity thee, 
and hate myself” (Mercury to Pro- 
metheus, Shelley, P.U/. 1. 356). 
— ptonSeioa: (for which I have) 
concetved a hatred. — xerpwvatta : 
handicraft, “craft of mannes 
hond” (Chaucer), from dvaé and 
xelp (Meisterschaftin einem Hana- 
werke). 

46. viv: = adryv (48); used 
in tragedy also for avrov, aird, 
avtovs, aitds, a’ta (55). Cp. 


Ag. 676 (viv), 769 (airov), Zum. 


12, 15 (atvrov), 17 (viv). — ds 
GmAG A6yw: = ds AwAGs eizely, as 
Ar. Rhet. 1.5.2 ri é€otw ws ards 
cimety 7 eddatpovia, hence speaking 
generally) (ka? éxacrov, going 
znto details; not plainly (Allen- 
Weckl. and Paley), nor wt vera 
dicam (Blomfield), nor to plain 
thinking (Bevan). 

48. éumas: the Epic form 
is urns = Att. prose duos. — 
avriv: reg. acc. with Aaxeiy in 
Aesch. (Ag. 380 is different). — 
Shedev haxeiv: = ei yap eAaxe (as 
152). GS. 367.—In Homer (O 
187) Zeus, Poseidon, and Pluto 
divided among themselves by 
lot the empire of the universe. 
Aeschylus says Zeus distributed 
the offices according to his own 
will. Cp. Hes. Theog. 73 f. xaprei 
vuknoas matépa Kpdvov: ed 8& 
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éxaota | dOavaros dieragey dps 
Kal éreppade Tysas. 

49. The only office free from 
care is the presidency of Olympus. 
All are slaves but one — Zeus is 
Tsar. Prometheus asserts his free 
will against the monopolist of 
freedom. So Calderon’s “ Magico 
Prodigioso” against a supposed 
omnipotence of evil. — dmavra: 
same as ovpravta. — éray 0A : ur- 
densome.—whhv: often with inf. 
in Aesch. (519, Lum. 125, 737)-— 


kotpavetv : = avaacewv (hence dat. ; 
sO apxelv 940) = prose ape, 
Baoireveuv. 


50. obtis: prose ovdels. 

51. €yvwxa toicde: / have come 
to a knowledge of (that fact) dy 
this (before me), z.e. ‘what I see 
and experience,’ not “these fet- 


SG” (Cds Beh Sih Ae, ep ys 
éyvoxas ovv byT avtov olds eoTwy, 
Hat. 1. 207 ei d& éyvwxas ore av- 
Opwros «is. — ob88v dvremeiv exw: 
I cannot gainsay it (Wecklein is 
in error, “sc. TO py ov Ta emuTe- 
TayjLeva Trovely””). 

52. The only verse in the Prom. 
with resolution in the fifth foot. 
—émeify : the cpd. xartereiEn is 
commoner in Att. prose. — Seopa: 
fetters (neut. usually in Att. 
poets) ; dexpovs (525) zucarcera- 
tion. 

53. os: the commonest final 
particle in the tragic poets. — 
éXwtovTa : lagging, Ion. = Att. 
prose peAAovta (cunctantem), oxo- 
Aadlovra. Cp. Theocr. 10. 51 
éAwvioot TO Kavpa, take a siesta. 


Cp. 17. 
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dpacoe paddov, odiyye, pndapn yada. 
dewvds yap edpety Ka€ dunydver ropov. 


54. kal 8H: eh dzen! votci. — 
mpdxetpa: at hand (mpd xepov), 
but also the secondary meaning 
(ready) from xeip + apo (like mpo- 
Ovpos). — peta: handcuffs. — 
SépxerOar: = Oeioba (repeated 
from mpocdepx6y)- 

55- Gpodl: the least common 
prep. in cpds. in Aesch., = prose 
mepi (with Badwv. Cp. 52.).— 
xepoly: wrzsts. — éyxpatet obéver: 
“dynamic dat.” (inner power). 
aféve. often in Aesch., = popuy 
(105, 362, 428), rare in prose, exc. 
in the inscriptions of alliance in the 
stereotyped phrase zavri oevei. 
So “main” in “might and main.” 

56. patorijpt : instrumental (ex- 
ternal means); in prose oupa. 


Cp. = 476 f. y&vro dé yeupi | pat- 
otnpa (grasped a hammer). 
— Geive raccddeve: asyndeton — 
the generic word followed by the 
specific: ste, drive the bolt, — 
Kratos and Bia hold the Titan’s 
limbs while Hephaestus clamps 
him to the rock. 

57. para: Epic = duarpiBe, as 
in Sept. 37 wy parav 686 (the only 
examples in tragedy, exc. Eum. 
142). 

58. Gpacoe: prose tire. — 
odlyye: bind him tight. The 
modern Greek says odéyyerar 7 
kapdia pov. — pydapq xara: = 
optyye Tavtayy = pndev xada. 

59- Gpnxdavev: Shakspere’s 77- 
aidable. Cp. Ar. Eg. 758 Kak Tov 
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dunxavov ropovs evynxavos Tropt- 
few (Cleon). — Zeus addresses 
Prometheus (after he has stolen 
the fire): “Iazeriovédy, aavtwv 
mépt pndea eidus (Hes. Theog. 559). 

60. Gpapev: zs fixed. — odévy: 
ulna (= xelp in 55).— BvcekdiTws : 
cp. Hes. Theog. 521 Snoe 8 adv- 
Kromédonar (2nextricable) WpoynO<a 
moktAdfsovAov. 

61. mépracov: (from mdépry, 
fibula) = macoddevoov (56). — 
dodhadds: securely = 8vcexX0Tus. 
— tva: only here and Sef. 215 in 
a final sense (never so in inscrip- 
tions). 

62. 9 yap codpiu Tov Kdcpov 
TovTov pwpia mapa TO Jew éoriv 
(1 Cor. 3. 19).—codioris av: 
though astute. Here, as in 944, 
the word has not the later mean- 
ing of “specious dialectician.” In 
the period of the Attic Renascence 
the sophist and the rhetorician were 
identical. — vwéorepos : duller, 


Epic and Ionic, only here in 
Aesch., originally = Bpadus, tardus 
(cp. Eur. H. /. 819 vwbés K@Xov), 
but later applied to the mind (zzers, 
segnis). So Eng. slow. The 
vwbys is not like Tristram’s pre- 
ceptor, “acute, argute, inventive, 
quick in resolving doubts and 
speculative questions”; the codu- 
ors possesses all these qualities. 
— Atos vw8éorepos has nothing to 
do with wy either logically or gram- 
matically; cogiorys keeps com- 
pany with the participle, separate 
and apart from the rest of the sen- 
tence, and so appropriates it (cp. 
308). The position determines 
the ownership. We hear an oy, 
and our mind is cheated — so are 
Aws vwbéorepos and pdby. Ex- 
amples of similar phenomena are 
numerous. 

63. pépwatro: total negation, 
hence aor. Metrically the pres. 
might have been used. GS. 245, 
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246. péuwaoPac governs both 
the dative and the accusative. 

64. av0ady: self-willed (as 
though endowed with dpves ), then 
remorseless. Cp. the Adas dvardys 
of Sisyphus (A 598) and the vyAé 
xaAko (T 292).— yrabov: fig. = 
edge. 

65. orépywy: the sing. is not 
used in Aesch. Cp. 430 (varois). 
— Saprag: with simple gen. more 
freq. in Aesch. than elsewhere, 
da being added by later writers. 

66. tnd: under the weight of. 

67. abd: ze. as before (36). 
Cp. 743.—trep: super, propter 


(chiefly with verba querendi et 
precandi). — The original accent 
is preserved in anastrophe; audi, 
dvd, avri, dua, being genuine oxy- 
tona, never suffer anastrophe. 

68. omws pH: colloquial, the 
only case in Aesch., and the ear- 
liest example in Greek literature 
(once in Soph., five times in Eur., 
forty-two times in Aristophanes). 
GMT. 272. — olkttets: prose éAey- 
oes. 

69. Sppaciw: poetic for ddOar- 
pots. 

70. 6p: Kratos, true to his 
nature (vjA7s), takes a malicious 
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delight in repeating the words of 
Hephaestus. Cp. 41, 68, 73.— 
Kupotvra : prose TvyxdvovTa. — 
TOv érratiov: Ais deserts. 

71. dAAG: impatiently —(Don't 
waste time by foolish sentimental 
talk), dut. — pacxadtorypas : 
girths (for the body under the 
armpits).— Bade: three aor. and 
eleven pres. imperatives in vv. 56- 
83. See on 309. 

72. Irritation at the unseemly 
haste and imperiousness of Kratos 
is indicated both by the asynde- 
ton and by the word éyxéAeve 
(cpds. in é€y denoting insistence) : 
“T will (since I must) — why this 
everlasting exhortation ?” — 8pav: 
only three times in Homer (0 317, 
324, 333), never in the Hymns, nor 
Pindar, never in Herod, but not 
rare in Aesch. (more freq. in Eur. 


and Soph.). Aristotle’s statement 
that it is Dor. for parrew is not 
altogether true. — pndev ayav: the 
Greek rule of action, often in 
Aesch. (327, Sepia 35, 240, F7. 
155). 

73 £. Kratos declares that he 
will not only exhort, but hark him 
on besides (cp. 277, 393, 1041, 
Eur. //zpp. 219), and bluntly bids 
the artisan get down and ‘ring’ 
the Titan’s legs. — q pfv: see on 
167,— kal... ye mpds: et quidem 
praeterea. Cp. 929, Cho. 301.— 
x%pe: in Att. the future is regu- 
larly yopyoopa.— kipkwoov: for 
Kptkwoov (schol.), the older form, 
as in 857 (v 87 kipxos k7te, O 272 
Kpixos ring). Cp. Att. papgéae for 
paga.—In Hesiod Zeus fastens 
Prometheus to a pillar (521). 

75. wérpaxtrat tovpyov: fhe 
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work's done. The verb alone 
often occurs in fig. sense (actus 
est, Cen est fail).— od pakpo méve : 
nor was it long a-doing. 

76. ‘Give the pins another 
vigorous blow now (before you 
leave — since Zeus will not brook 
imperfect work —in spite of the 
fact that you say you are done).’ 
Cp. Lucian, Prom. 2 Kataxdeve 
(enclasp) Kat mpoondrov (naz), 
kal Thy odipav eppwpevws Kata- 
gepe. — For the scansion cp. 
273, 680, 809. — Statépous: pass., 
butqeact-ings 1 Siena Cpmsoph: 
O.T. 1034 Statdpous rodotv dxpuds. 
Logically the adj. belongs to the 
nails that pierce the fetters— the 
nro. are perforant, the méda 
perforate. 

77. Cp. 53, 68, Pers. 828 Zevs 


Tou KoAGGTHS TOV UrepKoTwY ayav | 


dpovnpatuv ereotwv, evOvvos Bapts 
(strict auditor), Soph. Fr. 478 
KoAaoTal KamiTYyAnTal Kakoy, Eur. 
Suppl. 255 tovtov KoAacTHy Kam 
TLLNTHV. — emeTipynths : censor, ex- 
actor. — Bapts: rigorous. 

78. ‘Thy form and utterance 
alike are grim.’ — popoq: referring 
to the grotesque mask (é€xtpazredos, 
says the schol., z.e. a\AoKoros). 
— ynpierat: prose Oéyyerat, 
usually mid. in tragedy, but act. 
in Pindar. ; 

79. podBakifov : permissive, 
not jussive— “thou mayst grow 
chicken-hearted, an if thou must.” 

80. opyfis: zature,— with tpa- 
xuTnta hard nature (with no 
bowels of compassion like He- 
phaestus). Cp. the American 
“temper” dad temper) as op- 
posed to the Eng. (and orig.) 
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meaning, 
— énlirrnoce : 


disposition. Cp. 378. 
take exception to. 
Cp. Plato, Protag. 319 D rovrots 
ovdeis TOvTO émimANTTEL. 

81. orelxwpev:=Att. lwuev. — 
dative because apdi- 
BaAnotp’ éxe = deopa audrBeBrn- 
tat, like Socrates’ oyna (Symp. 
216 D) rotro yap ovtos ewhev 
mepiBeBrAnra. Cp. 52. — exe: 
“to have and to hold.” — £2z¢ 
Hephaestus. (ntrod. Il. 3. 1. 

82. The words of Kratos preju- 
dice the audience in favor of 
Prometheus and veil the justice 
of Zeus at the moment when dra- 
matic considerations demand the 
sympathy of the auditors for the 
sufferer. The Passion of Prome- 
theus has often been compared to 
that of Jesus. Here at least there 
1s a resemblance (ot dpxvepels sie 
‘xataBatw viv amo 


KoAOLo LY : 


maiLovres « 
TOU OTAVPOU °), — évrat0a viv: cp. 
® 122 évrav6oi viv xeloo per’ ix Ov- 
ow, Ar. Thesm. 1001 évradh viv oi- 
pati, Pliut.724 évrat6a vdv Kébyoo. 


83. ocvAdv: Cp. 30, 171. — ébn- 
pépovot: cp. 253, 546, 945. In 
Nub. 223 Socrates speaks to the 
rustic Strepsiades from his exalted 
position (the hanging-basket) : 
Ti pe Kadeis; © “ypepe. — tpoc- 
7l8ev: accd. to Etym. Mag. (478. 
10) the Att. form is rpoori@n. — 
wt: acc. of inner obj. — ‘ what 
relief can mortals give in this sea 
of troubles?’ 

84. olol re: see on 41. — drray- 
drain, i.e. lessen. The 
cpd. means draw water enough for 
one’s purpose (azo), here = afford 
reltef. 

85. Aeschylus, like Shakspere, 
is fond of such jeux de mots. Cp. 
Rich. lI, 2.1 “ Old Gaunt, indeed, 
and gaunt in being old.” — ev- 
by a false name (omen 
et nomen). Cp. 717.—oé Sal- 
poves: favorite position. Cp. 194, 
252, 255.—IIpopndéa: Foresight. 
Introd. III. 5. 1. Aeschylus is 
really our first etymologist, as well 
as our first Attic author (Solon 
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Prometheus Bound 


worked under other influences), 
though a few etymologies occur 
in Homer (a 62, t 407). The 
Greeks saw in the name the destiny 
or character of the person, — hence 
the tragic interest (Io, Apollo, 
Polynices, Aias, Dolon, Ion, Thoas, 
Polus, Draco). They did not 
believe, with Faust, that “‘ Name 
ist Schall und Rauch.” Cp. Ag. 
681 ff. rés ror avopalev OO és TO 
may erytipus ... Tav dopiyauSpov 
duduwexn 0 ‘EXevav; émel mpe- 
movrws | Eevaus, €EAavdpos, EXemTO- 
dus Kté., Eur. Bacch. 367 Uevbeds 
€copnevns cuupopas eruvupos. This 
tracing of the character in the name 
is freq. in Hebrew (Gen. 27. 36). 

86. aitév...oé: more em- 
phatic than ceavrov. — Set: the 
only example in Aesch. where the 
construction is acc. and gen. (freq. 
inEur.). Dat. of person and gen. 
of thing is common and natural 
in prose. 

87. btw Tpdtrw: = Tiva TpdToV 
= ors (hence fut. after the verbal 
idea in mpouyBéws). In the de- 


Hephaestus with Attributes 


pendent sentence both the direct 
and the indir. interrog. are used. 
Cp. Thuc. 1. 107 oxapacOa étw 
Tporw doparéotata diarropevoov- 
tat, Lys.7. 12-0 Tt.>. 4) Tis. ae 

. TL —éxxvdteeOqoy: mayst be 
extricated. — réxvys: skill, then 
the concrete result of skill (skzd/- 
Sul work). 

88-114. Like the wonderful 
monologue of Ajax, like the so- 
liloquy of Hamlet, these verses 
have been universally admired. 
“And Prometheus, bound in pas- 
sion | By brute force to the blind 
stone, | Showed us looks of invo- 
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cation | Turned to ocean and the 
sun” (Mrs. Browning, Wine of 
Cyprus). “Task the Earth, have 
not the mountains felt? | I ask yon 
Heaven, the all-beholding Sun, | 
Has it not seen? The Sea, in 
storm or calm, | Have its deaf 
waves not heard my agony?” 
@helley, 2:07 1. 25 tt.). “Hear 
me, O Earth, hear me, O Hills, | 
O Caves, O Mountain-brooks !” 
(Tennyson, Oenone). All the 
pain pent up in the soul of 
Prometheus finds vent. Silent 
despite the compassion of He- 
phaestus and the taunts of Kratos, 
the Titan now, in his loneliness, 
addresses the inanimate objects 
of nature, summons them to wit- 
ness the intolerable indignity to 
which he has been subjected. His 
mental agony swallows up the 
physical. It is not mere chance 
that two thirds of the syllables are 
long and that most of these con- 
tain long vowels — they portray 
of themselves what is expressed in 
the verses quoted from Shelley. — 
The Greeks and Romans rarely 
invoked the air and winds.— Cp. 
[277 qedus G os mavr’ épopds 
Kal mdavT émakovels, | Kal mroTapol 
AESCHYLUS — 10 


kal yaia, Soph. PAzl. 936 & Aipéves, 
® mpoBAntes . . 
meétpat, | tuiv Tad, ov yap aAXov 
01d oTw A€yw, | dvaxAaiopat. 

88. The nominatives denote 
gravity and respect. Cp. 545, 
Soph. Az. 525, 585. GS. 12.— 
Sios : dr7ght (,/d7 in Skt.= Lat. dies, 
diubar, Diovis). — raxbvarepor : 
more vivid than tayeta. Cp. 
Suppl. 734 vnes os @kUTTEpo. In 
classic Greek the poetic word 
(@kvs) is used in composition as 
often as the prose taxvs. The 
figure is common in modern poets : 
‘While the wanton zephyr sings | 
And in the vale perfumes_ his 
wings” (Dyer, Grongar Fill), 
“ The eastern wind upon its wings 
the mighty voice would bear” 
(Southey, Brough Bells), “ Zephy- 
rus | On his dewy wings carries 
perfumes” (Beaum. & Fl. Sea- 
Voyage 2. 1), “Ach, um deine 
feuchten Schwingen, West” 
(Goethe). — mvoal: Ep. mvovai, 
Att. rvevuara. Cp. 1047, 1086. 

89. mnyal: waters. Cp. Pers. 
311 mnyats Neidov, Eur. 7.7. 1039 
movrov maya, El. 56 pépovea ryyas 
TOTapas. 

90. dvypiOpov yéAacpa: for 
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yer. dympi8uov. The words are 
knit closely together. Hypallage 
is found also in Germ. and Eng,., 
but is more natural in a highly 
inflected language. Cp. Eur, 
HF. 450 ypaias Oocov ryyas, 
Suppl. 50 pood capxdvy rodidy 
caradpinuata, furrows on my 


wrinkled cheeks, Phoen. 1351 
Aevxom)ES xTUTOUs yEpoiv. Cp. 


“white wine merchant,” * old furni- 
ture dealer,” and the New England 
“hulled corn dealer.’—In_ this 
oft-quoted phrase, Aeschylus re- 
fers “to the many-twinkling smile 
of ocean,” to “the gleam (y= 
Aaore) | Of antediluvian ocean's 
stream,” not, as De Quincey 
thought, to the sound of the wild 
sea waves. Poets seldom hear a 
note of joy in old Ocean, as Catul- 
lus 64. 273 (resonant plangore ca- 
chinni), and Scott’s Zera of the 
dsles (“the waves laughed’); 
rather “The sad caressing mur- 
mur of the wave, | That breaks in 
tender music on the shore,” or 
“The tremor of the circling wave, | 
That now with restless moans and 
sighs, | Sounds like the dirge-song 
of the dead, | Dim-breaking round 
a grave.” The allusion here is to 
* the sparkling glee, | When waves 
and sunshine meet,” “when the 
Sun upon the ocean smiles.” Cp, 


Lucret. 2. §59 subdola cum ridet 
placidi pellacia ponti, T 362 yé 
Aaowe roa rept yOdy | yarxod 
dwd orepor)s, Hymn to Demeter 14 
yald re mao" éyéAaoore xal dAnupdy 
oldua Calaooys. The verb yeddv 
is used even of the sense of 
smell ; dopay mporyeAe (um. 
254).—Twappijrop re ys “ Miitter- 
lich Land, O Erde” (Klopstock, 
Mess. 1. 105), *Q obpavé, marpa 
pov, &° a) yi)sy paiva (Mother) yAv- 
Kva xov (Mod. Greek song from 
Kephalonia), yatay adr, rd 
mavta tixtetat (Cho. 127). Cp. 
Hom, Hymn 31 -yatav mwappajre- 
pav, Solon 36 yaprynp peylory .. 
I) wéAawa, Pausan, ro. 12, 10 TA 
Kapmods dvier Sid KAjfere pardpa 
yatay, Eur, A. 195 daravra rikres 
Pov. 

OX. wavérryy KUKAOV HAlov: 
“the sun's bright circle” (Mil- 
ton), “the all-seeing sun hath hid 
his peeping eyes” (Beaum. & Fl. - 
faith. Friends 1. 3). Cp. Pers. 
504 Aawrpds HALO KiKAOs, / 
202 mavdrras Atos, Cho. 085 6 
mavr’ erorrevov HAwos, Ov. AZee. 
14. 375 “qui peruidet omnia | soe 
lem,” Longfellow, Avinhard “the 
sun who took | The empire of the 
world with sovereign look,” Chap= 
man, 1/7 Fools 1. 1 ** The sun, the 


world’s great eye,” AL John 3. 1 
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“The glorious sun... with splen- 
dour of his precious eye.” Spen- 
ser calls the sun “the great eye of 
heaven” (7.Q. 3. 4) ; in the Edda 
it is “ fagravhel” (_fulgent wheel ). 
— The nom. changes to voc. and 
then to acc.. Cp. Soph. O.C. 
bagi, Orlin 204: 

92. Wcobe: prose idere. — pé: 
prolepsis ; a characteristic of high 
composition and one of the strong- 
est marks of tragic poetry. — mpos 
Gedv: poet.=t7d Oe@y. Cp. 1042. 

93-100. The real plaint (hence 
anapaestic); 88-92 the apos- 
trophe, 1o1 ff. sober reflection, 
the transition being immediate. 
“The note sounded in 92 echoes 
through the entire system. So 
120-127 follows the trimeters 118- 
119 without break, though the 
five verses 115-119 differ from 
88-92 in that the former are 
partly melic, but iec#e in 92 
is recalled by dépare in 119” 
(Smyth). 

93. SépxOnre: prose Heacacbe. 
—alktaow: contumeliis (= p0- 
x9ous, 541, where the same parti- 
ciple is used). Cp. 148 (Avpas). 
The punishment is severe, but the 
indignity is worse ; ov yap 7 rAnYyH 
mapeoTnoe THY Opyyv, GAN 7 art 


pia (Dem. 21.72), not the blow, but 
the disgrace aroused my anger. 

94. “Ten thousand years to- 
gether... | Upon a barren moun- 
tain, and still winter | In storm 
perpetual” (Wznter’s Tale 3. 2). 
“To spend uncounted years of 
pain, | Again, again, and yet 
again” (Clough, Perché Pensa ?). 
Prometheus is beginning to feel 
that “the protractive trials of 
great Jove” are not light. — 8a- 


Kvaidpevos: cruciatus. — Tov pwv- 
pier xpdvov: ¢hzs countless time 
(before me) — with a wail of 


anguish. The article is deictic, 
and is a survival of the old de- 
monstrative force. Cp. Hdt. 5.9 
éy TO paKp® xpovy, Ar. Ran. 160 
tov mAelw xpovov, Soph. Az. 342 
Tov eis del xpovov (this hateful 
eternity), 646 6 paxpos KavapiOuy- 
TOS XpOvos, 713 6 meyas xpovos. 

95. &0rAcbow: luctabor (abso- 
lute, like zovyow), Ep. and Ion., 
only here in trag. (= aOAyjow). 

96. tayds: poet., Sicilian, 
Thessalian = dpxywv, BactAevs. — 
paképwv: = prose evoaudvwey = 
Gev. —éEnipe : zxvented. Cp. 460, 
469. — émt: with dat. denoting hos- 
tility,as in Homer. Cp. 921, 1043, 
1089. 
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97. Seopdv: abstract (so I41, 
but plur. in 52).— def: cp. 113, 
Gece 

98 ff. Cp. Soph. 47. 866 rovos 
Tovw Tovov Pépet, 112 wovov ToA- 
Aod rA€w. Our_interest in Prome- 
theus is greater because he feels 
as a Aomo and bears up as a vir. 
“Non sentire mala sua non est 
hominis et non ferre non est viri” 
(Seneca, de Consol. 17. 2). 

99. wpa: really proleptic, the 
idea being repeated in poydwv 
(= Home poyou = movov). Cp. 
182. — orevdxw: lengthened form 
of craw (Ep. = 
ped <w). 

x00. xpy: zt zs fated. — rép- 
para :—=lerminum ; tédos= fine. 
—émiretdau: vise (like a star) = 
avatetAat, hence appear. Cp. Hom. 
Hymn 3. 371 Herlovo véov émred- 
Nopevoto. 

ror. kalro. rl 


, > 
orevalw,  oi- 


dnpe: Pro- 
metheus chides himself for his 
momentary weakness. — mpovfe- 
for Themis was his 
mother (209, 874). Cp. 699. 
Cpds. (esp. verbs) in apo before 


mlorapar : 


THY TeTpwmernv S€ yp» 


a vowel with which the prep. does 
not coalesce, are generally avoided 
in tragedy. Both mpoeg- and éxmpo- 
occur. The Greeks could form 
cpds. as easily as the Germans, 
and much more gracefully. In 
Eng. such a cumulation of ad- 
verbs can appear only as fos/po- 
“unbroke 7@ upon by 
such salutations” (Sterne, Sev/7- 
mental Journey). Aesch. has 32 
examples of verbal cpds. with 
two prepositions, but this is the 
only instance with three. 


sitions: 


102. ©keOpds : wiinutely = prose 
axpi BOs. —mworalviov: unexpected, 
proleptic and predicative. Cp. 
935. 

103 ff. “What is done, can 
not be now amended” (ich. ///. 
4. 4), durum: sed leuius fit pa- 
tientia, | quidquid corrigere est 
nefas (Hor. Od. 1. 24. 19), pgov 
dé vooov pera 0 Hyovyxias | Kal yev- 
vaiov Ajparos oles (Eur. Lipp. 
205 f.), “I seem to suffer nothing 
heart or limb, | But can endure it 
all most patiently” (Tennyson, 
Enid), “no remedye | It is for to 
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bywayle or compleyne | That that 
is doon” (Chaucer), radar Katvois 
Saxpvos od xpy orévew (Eur. fr. 
44). Cp. Eur. Hel. 22 ovpoo- 
pov déc0 | &s pgora TavayKata TOU 
Biov pepe, Fr. 16 TOApa del Kav 
Te Tpnxv vipwor Geol, endure, 
though hard the lot the gods mete 
out, Theogn. 130 ToApay xpy Ta 
didotcr Geol Bporot- 
aw, | pydios de pepe dor epwv 
To Adxos, Pythagoras (Golden 
Words, Pomtow, 233- 18) nv av 
poipav exys, Tatty Pépe, pnd 
dyovakte. Thales said ioxupo- 


Ovynrotce 


Tatov avaykn* Kpatel yap TavTwv. 
So Eur. Alc. 965 xpeiocoy ovdev 
évdykas, Hel. 514 dvayxns ovdev 
ioxvewy 7éov, Simon. 8. 20 dvayKe 
§ ode Geot paxovra, pareatur ne- 
cessitati, quam ne dii quidem supe- 
rant (Liv. 9. 9), Soph. Ant. 1106 
dvdykn 8 odxi Svopaxntéov. — 
GShpirov: zmexpugnabile, Epic = 
prose dpayos.- 

106. “ Givesorrow words; the 
grief that does not speak, | Whis- 
pers the o’erfraught heart, and 
makes it break” (Macbeth 4. 3)- 
Prometheus, like Psammenitus 
(Hat. 3. 14) has grief too deep 


for utterance, for Curae leves lo- 
quuntur, ingentes stupent (Seneca 
Phaedra 615), “Grief that is ex- 
pressed in words | Is slight and 
easy” (Field, Amends 3. 2), yet 
even this “expressive silence” 
becomes oppressive; hence he 
would seek some relief in recount- 
ing his woes, were it not for the 
pain of speaking. Cp. 197. Pro- 
metheus has “The suffocating 
sense of woe | Which speaks but 
in its loneliness ” (Byron, Prome- 
theus). —vsxas: plur. usually in 
a bad sense. 

107. vnrots: contravenes Por- 
son’s rule that the syllable before 
a final cretic must be short or a 
monosyllabic word. The pause 
after éor( makes it unobjection- 
able. Cp. 821. 

108. jwopev: = Trapacxov. — 
Qvdykais: cp. aixiaow (93). — 
évélevypar: a common metaphor in 
Aeschylus. Cp. 578, 1009. — Cp. 
Soph. Az. 123 ary ovyKarélev- 
xrat, Eur. Or. 1330 avayKns els 
Loyov kabéotapev, Hipp. 1389 olats 
aupdopais cvvelvyns, Milton, PRT 
10. 1045 “and his just yoke | Laid 
on our necks.” 
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10g. vap8nkomAnpetov: filling 
(i.e. stored in) the vapOné, a 
tall plant with a hollow pithy 
stalk (Aadent fungosam intus nie- 
dullam), “the fennel, with its 
yellow flowers” (Longfellow). 
When dried it catches the spark 
very readily. It is used as tinder 
by the peasants of Southern Italy 
and by the Greeks, who call it 
KaAau. The stalk is five feet 
high and three inches thick and 
is covered with a hard bark. —8€: 
introducing paratactically a new 
sentence, which is logically sub- 
ordinate and explanatory. — @ypa- 
pat: histor. pres. (Aryan, though 
not in Homer). @npevw is the 
form preferred in prose. 

110. mnyyv: the pith served 
as a Junt. Moreover, it was the 
source of all fire on earth. Cp. 
the Germ. “das Feuer quillt.” — 
jilched. “You can 
scarce combine two ideas . 
without an hypallage ” —“* What's 
that?’ cried my uncle Toby.” 
“The cart before the horse;” 
(“filched source of fire” for 
“source of filched fire”). For 
similar transference of epithets 


kAotralav : 


cp. 116, 129. — 8:8dokaXos réxvys : 
cp. Plato, Protag. 321 C xAérre 
‘Hdaiorov kai "AOnvas tiv évte- 
xvov codpiav civ rupi, Xen. Mem. 
4. 3. 7 ovvepyov b€ mpds Tacav 
téxvnv, Milton “O sacred, wise, 
and wisdom-giving plant, | Mother 
of science” (the tree of knowl- 
edge). Both the fruit and the 
fire were interdicted. 

111. wépnve: as Proven (rare 
in prose). — mépos: resource. Cp. 
477. 

112. Cp. 564, 620. — dprda- 
knpatev: prose duaptnudtwv. So 
in 564 dumAakias = duaprias. — 
mowas tive: pay the forfeit ; 
prose dikyny didwpe (TiLwpodpac). 

113. braOploror Serpotcr: i.e. 
chained in the open air, exposed 
to view so that his enemies could 
gloat over him (157), instead of 
bo ynv (152). Prometheus con- 
tinually refers to the indignity done 
him (97, 168, 177, 195, 256, 438, 
525, 989).— mpovoeAotpevos : prose 
bBpouevos (only here, 438, and 
Ar. Ran. 730). Cp. Ar. Rhet. 2. 
2. 5 €or yap vBpis 75 BAdrrew 
kal Aurety é’ ols aicxivy éorl TO 
TAC XOVTL. 
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115 tis axa, Tis 68ua mpocenta m’ abeyyys, 
fedavros, } Bpdoteos 7) KeKpamery ; 
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114-127. The sufferer, hearing 
a rush of wings, utters an excla- 
mation of surprise. The rhythms 
fluctuate with his emotions, —from 
bacchic, cretic, and fluttering doch- 
miac to the colloquial iambic, from 
palpitating excitement to sober re- 
flection, — which directs attention 
to his own suffering (note the 
assonance and alliteration — form 
in the consonant, color in the 
vowel, intensified by the diph- 
thong), so that he changes again 
to the lamenting anapaest, which 
serves at the same time to herald 
the approach of the chorus, and 
keeps time with the wing strokes 
(126) of the chariot. 

115. 4x6: Dor. for xd. — 
d5u4: Dor. for dduH (the older 
form of édcpy)- So the dying 
Hippolytus perceives the presence 
of Artemis by a certain divine fra- 
grance, Delo dduns mvedpa (1391). 
Cp. Verg. Aen. 1. 403 ambrosiae- 
que comae diuinum uertice odo- 
’ rem | spirauere. — mpooérta: was 
wafted; Dor. for mpocértn (Att. 
prose -énrero), here with acc., but 
with dat. 555,644. — a&deyyts : 777- 
visible, i.e. the object from which 
the sound and the fragrance pro- 


ceed (tis = tivos); “From a 
pinion unseen | Of a god, or a 
mortal, or nature between” (Mrs. 
Browning). 

116. “What age, what sex, or 
what profession, | Divine or hu- 
man?” (Beaum. & Fl. Knight 
of Malta 1. 1).—@eéavtos : the 
resolution is in keeping with 
the character of the verse; a 
sedate trimeter would be out 
of place. The tribrach is usu- 
ally a single word in the first 
foot in Aesch. Cp. 643 (where 
the o is doubled to form an 
iambus). — kexpapévy : 722xed, i.e. 
neither Gefos nor Bpdreios. Cp. 
goz. “Middle divinities” appear 
in the Edda. 

117. The cretic, dochmius, and 
bacchic tetrameter (115) admi- 
rably portray the Titan’s emotions 
at this moment, when he suddenly 
becomes conscious that some liv- 
ing creature is approaching. — 
ikero: prose adixero (supply the 
subj. from the preceding verse). 
—reppdviov éml mayov: lermina- 
lem ad scopulum, to the crag at 
the end (of the world). Cp. 1. 
The adj. (from réppwy) is drag 
clpnsevov. 
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118. Zo witness my suffering, 
or with what motive, [ wonder ? 
Cp. Milton, Samson Ag. 110 ff. 
“T hear | The tread of many feet 
steering this way; | Perhaps my 
enemies, who come to stare | At 
my affliction, and perhaps to in- 
sult, ...to afflict me more,” Beaum. 
& Fl. Double Marriage 4. 2 “If 
in your breast there be a worthy 
pity, | That brings you for my 
comfort, you do nobly; | But if 
you come to triumph in your 
conquest, | Or tread on my calami- 
ties —.” Prometheus is “neither 
self-possess’d | Nor startled, but 
between this mood and _ that” 
(Tennyson).— @éAwv: of this form 
there is only one example in Attic 
inscriptions. 

11g. 6pare: indic., not imv. 
(as the editors and translators 
take it), merely apprising the 
visitors of the facts: “Whoever 
you are and whatever your object 
be, ye see in me a god ill-starred 
in bonds.” Cp. 69, 612. Prome- 
theus is not indignantly summon- 
ing the newcomer to gaze upon 
the victim of Zeus. Cadit ira 
metu. Fear and anger cannot 


coéxist. As Aristotle says (het. 
2. 3. 10), ddvvatov yap dua do- 
Betcbau kai dpyilecOa, and (2. 
5-2) Kal Ta onpueta TOY ToLOVTwY 
poBepa: éyyis yap patvera 7d 
poBepdv. Cp. 127. Commenta- 
tors and translators ignore the 
article before éy#pov. From the 
time Prometheus utters a d@ (in- 
terjections of terror, says the 
schol.) till he exclaims wav pou 
poBepov 7d mpocéprov there is 
no defiance in his spirit—he is 
panic-stricken. See Trans. Am. 
Phil. Assoc. 32. 64. 

120. éx@pdv: enemy in feeling 
)(worgmov, a declared foe. “I 
am mark’d out | The object of their 
hate” (Beaum. & Fl. Prophetess 
4. 2); the gen. Aids shows that 
the adj. is substantivized, while 
the dat. Oeots indicates that 8’ 
dexeias éMOdvra = adj. éyOpov. 
So in 864, 972 €yOpous is proved a 
noun by the possessive éovs. 

121. é6méqo.: universal rel. = 
quotquot. 

122. avAqv: cp. Eur. Hipp. 67 
avAdv, | Znvos modvxpvoov olkov. 
— elrouxvetowv: Ionicism = cicép- 


xovrau. Cp. 645, Eur. Hipp. 167 
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pndev dhoBnOns: didia yap ade ra€is 


avrevy, Med. 422 tpvetoa, /.A. 
789 pubedoan. 

123. Bonumst pausillum amare 
sane ; insane non bonumst (Plaut. 
Curcul. 1. 3.20).— 8a: owing to. 
—Nlav: excessive (rare in Aesch. 
and Soph., but often in Eur.). 
In prose ooddpa is commoner, 
though Aday is freq. in Lysias. 

124. ded ged: astonishment 
here, not grief. —Kiwwdiopa: r7s- 
tling movement. The axe and 
édua had announced the approach 
of something ; the rustling of wings 
indicates somewhat the nature of 
the visitor. Cp. Milton, ?.Z. 1. 
768 “Brush with the hiss of rus- 
tling wings.” 

125 f. “And the air under- 
sings | The light stroke of the 
wings” (Mrs. Browning). Cp. 
Ag. 892 dertais Kodvwros puratot 
(buzzing of a mosquito), Eur. 77. 
597 Tats &kuTAdvos TTEpVywV pt- 
mats, Verg. Aen. 12. 876 alarum 
uerbera. 


126. troovpl{er: zs whirring 
under (the influence of the beating 
of the wings). Cp. 433, 574, 4g. 
52 mTEepiywv €peTpoiow €pecoo- 
pevor, rowing with oar of either 
WIN. 

127. doBepdv: act. (seldom 
pass.). Cp. Soph. Az. 227 otpo 
poBodpar TO mpocéprov. 

128-192. Zhe parodos (com- 
matic, four systems spoken by 
Prometheus without responsion). 
The chorus, daughters of Oceanus 
and Tethys, enter in a winged 
car, from which they sing. They 
hear the last words of Prome- 
theus; hence their tender words 
of reassurance. The meter is 
Ionic, expressive of their sympa- 
thetic sorrow. In the second 
strophe the more pliant logaoe- 
dics are used, in consonance with 
the spirit of the Opjvos. 

128-135. ‘Thou hast nothing 
to fear. A friendly band are we 
in rapid pinion-emulation come to 


154 AISXYAOY ITPOMH@EYS 
mrepvyav Goats apihdats 

130 mpooéBa TOvde TAYOY TaTPwAS 
poy.is TapeTovaa PpEevas. 
Kpautvodopo. O€ py emreprpay avpar: 
KTUTOU yap axw ydhuBos dinkev avTpwv 
puxov, ek © erdAn€€é prov 
tav Oeepamuv aida. 

this crag. Our father’s consent 


was hard to gain. We came as 
swift as the winds. The sound 
of hammer on steel pierced the 
depths of our grottoes and ban- 
ished our mannerly maiden re- 
serve — delaying not even to put 
on our sandals, we _ hastened 
away.’ 

128. G&S: = querépa. — rafis: 
company = atao.s (only here of 
a non-military troop) = dsfosztio 
(rhetor. as well as military). Cp. 
Germ., French, and Eng. désfosz- 
tion. 

129. Jn swift rivalry of wings 
(a speed contest in which wengs, 
not feet, are employed). Cp. 
Pind. O. 1. 155 raxvtas modav 
épilerat (= Ttayxeis modes épilov- 
tat), Vem. 9. 12 isyvos 7 dvdpav 
dpirdras dpyaci te yAadupois, 
Ibycus 2 otv dxeogu és dudAAav 
€Ba, Isocr. 9. 1 trmwv Te Tpinpwv 
dpidaAais, Plato, Lys’s 208 A érav 
Gptrdatat (@ horse race), Soph. 
Ant. 1065 tpdxovs apiAAntHpas 
nAlov. — Poais: see on 88. — dplr- 


Aas: often = certaminibus. The 
abstract in the plur. becomes con- 
crete, exc. in Homer and his imi- 
tators. Sometimes the plur. is 
used for euphonic reasons and, in 
later Greek, to avoid hiatus, as 
tais aX7nbeiats. 

130. TaTpwas: = TOU TaTpds. 
Cp. Cho. 43 matpwovs dvas. 

131. pdoyts: Ep.=post-Homer. 
poAts (preferred by the tragedians) 
= prose xaAer@s. — trapertrotea : 
winning over ; Ep. (= me(Qovea) ; 
the first syllable is long in the //ad 
(exc. A 555), but short in Aesch. 


132. Kpaimvodédpor: sweft-borne 
= prose tayxetar. — €meprpav : 
brought, escorted (no idea of 


detachment, as in dzrooréAAew). 

133- Sipgev: = eioedv, but in 
Eur. /.A. 426 spread abroad. “A 
stunning clang of massive bolts 
redoubling | Beneath the deep” 
(Shelley, Laon and Cythna 7. 
II). 

134. The Greeks felt that it 
was better for the women folk 
olkot evar, éret BAaBepov 7d Oupy- 
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Ts ToAuTEeKvou THOvos Exyova, 


gw (Hes. O.D. 365); hence it 
would take something unusual to 
“fright them from their hallowed 
haunt.” The maiden of the deep 
was constrained by tender pity 
to come, “her modesty | Durst 
never venture else” (Beaum. & 
lee iie72270.03003)i shes hady <A 
maiden’s manners and a maiden’s 
heart” (Love's Cure 5. 3). €p. 
Eur. Phoen. 89 f. éxed oe pntnp 
mapOevavas exdurrety | peOjKe . . . 
erioxes, ws av mpovepevvnow ari- 
Bov, | py tts modurav év tpiBw 
pavralerar.— ek: not used with 
tmesis in Homer, but as an adv. 
pure and simple. In the later 
poets the separation from the 
verb is intentional and_pictu- 
resque. — OepepOmiv al: “ down- 
cast modesty” (Thomson). She 
had “goodly Shamefastness | Ne 
ever durst her eyes from ground 
upreare” (Spenser, /.Q. 4. 10) ; 
“For steadfast still her eyes 
did fixed rest | Ne roved at ran- 
dom after gazers’ guyse” (/d.), 
“ Schamefast sche was in may- 
denes schamfastnesse” (Chaucer). 
Cp. Emped. 23 “Appovin Gepnepo- 
mis. —aldws ev dPOadrpois Ketrat 


(Suidas), the eye zs the seat of 
modesty (hence OepepOr aida = 
sedate and modest mien); aidus 
év dpOadrpotou yiyverar (Eur. 77. 
458; cp. Ar. Vesp. 447). So Ar. 
Rhet. 2. 6. 18 4 mapousia, TO €v 
6PGadpors eivat aida. Cp. Theogn. 
85 f. emi yAwoon Te Kal dpOad- 
pocow éreotw aidws, 83 obdéva Ox- 
gavpov maoly .. . apetvw aidois. 
— alSS: aidws is verecundia, 
Scheu, a finer feeling than aioxivy 
(military honor, pudor, Scham, 
Schande) = pofos émt mpocdoxia 
ddogias. 

135. ot0qnv: Ep. = prose dp- 
dadvoados 
(Bion 1. 21), rapavtixa avu7rddn- 


pnoa. — arédiios: = 


Tos pyde Tas Tpixas dvarAckapévy 
(Polyaen. Strateg. 8. 498), “Her 
blue-veined feet unsandalled were”’ 
(Coleridge, Christabel),  dis- 
cincta tunica... ac pede nudo 
(Hor. Serm. 1. 2. 132), nudato 
curre pede (Tibull. 1. 3. 91).— 
bx: 77 a car (loc. and instrum.). 
—mrepwro: prose form of poet. 
TTEPOEVTL. 

137. ekyova: = zatdes (139). 
Hesiod names forty-one, and adds 
Tpis yap xAval eiot Tavvepvpor 
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Oxeavivar. Cp. Ov. Fast. 5. 81 
duxerat Oceanus quondam Ti- 
tanida Tethyn | qui terram liquidis 
qua patet ambit aquis. 

138. “My streams will flow | 
Round many-peopled continents ” 
(Shelley, P.U. 3. 104), KvKAov 
akapatov KaAAippdov ‘Oxkeavoto, Os 
yatay Sivnor repitpéxer duredifas 
(Orph. Fr. 44).—7é: connects 
TyOvos with matpds. — eittocopé- 


vov: coiling, lon. = €Avuccopévov 
(Att. and Ep.). Cp. 1085. 
139. GkownTw pedpar.: wth 


Sleepless current (dat. of manner). 
Cp. & 243, where "Yzvos speaks, 
aAov pev kev eywye Oey aevyeve- 
Tawy | pela KaTevvnoayu (even 
Oceanus, but not Zeus), Plato, 
Theaet. 180 D ws 9 yeveots TOV 
ddAwy ravtwv ‘Oxeavds te Kat Ty- 
Bis fpevpara Tvyxaver Kal ovdev 
eoTnke. 

141. The rhetoricians would 
call this address oxetALacpds (con- 
questio est oratio auditorum mise- 
ricordiam captans, Cic. /zv. 1. 55. 
106), or deivwous (indignatio est 
oratio per quam conficitur ut in 


aliquem hominem magnum odium 
aut in rem grauis offensio concite- 
tur, I. 53. 100). Cp. Macrobius, 
Saturn. 4. 6 necesse est initium 
abruptum habeat, quoniam satis 
indignanti leniter incipere non 
conuenit. — Sépx nr, éoiSerGe : rep- 
etition of any kind, even of the 
same idea by a synonym, as here, 
expresses passion. —Seop@: dat. 
of means. 

142. TWpoomoptatés: pz2z0ned. 
Cp. 61.— ddpayyos: xavine (be- 
tween two xopugal). Cp. Alkman 
60. I épéwv kopudal Te Kal papay- 
yes, Luc. Prom. 1 irép ths papay- 
yos avearavpwo bw. 

143. OXhow: = Ppovpyow, not 
brrowev@ (Wecklein), nor szstinebo, 
for it is not oifvv (n 211), nor 
popov (A 618), nor arnv ( 302), 
but qpovpav. So Eng. hold 
watch. Cp. 31, 419. So.Prome- 
theus in the Lwomenos (castrum 
hoc . . . incolo). Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s translation (in spite of the 
numerous critics who take an op- 
posite view) is correct, “keep an 
uncoveted watch.” 
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144-159. ‘I see, Prometheus, 
and a mist of tears o’erveils my 
eyes, to behold thy form in igno- 
minious chains, shrivelling here on 
the rock. A new pilot is at the 
helm in Olympus — Zeus under 
Jaws that are new holdeth abso- 
lute sway; the might of eld is 
banished —’t is vanished to abso- 
lute nothing.’ Ovid says: neque 
enim caelestia tingi | ora decet 
lacrimis (JZet. 2. 38), but Vergil 
speaks of Venus oculos suffusa 
nitentes (Aen. 1. 227). 

144 f. “Her heart ’gan melt in 
great compassion, | And drizzling 
tears did shed for pure affection ” 
(Spenser, Faerie Queene 3. 6). 
The nymphs respond to Prome- 
theus’ plaint “mit thranendem 
Blick und menschlichem Mitleid” 
(Klopstock, Mess. 3. 370). Cp. 
Sept. 228 trep duparov | Kpy- 
pvapevav vepeday (clouds low'ring 
oer the eyes), Soph. Ant. 528 ve- 
pécn § ddpvwv vrep, Eur. Hipp. 
173 aorvyvov 8 dpptwv védos avfd- 
verat, Hor. Epist. 1. 18. 94 deme 
supercilio nubem ; “drop out both 
mine eyes in drizzling tears” (Mar- 
lowe, Dido 4), “those eyes in 


tears ...in mists of silver dew” 
(Shelley, P.U. 2. 29), “rain out 
the heavy mist of tears” (Tenny- 
son), “like a cloud which had 
outwept its rain” (Adonazs 10). 
—etoow: Ep. = 6p0.— Ipopn- 


Qed: & is omitted by the chorus 


(278, 285, 319, 397, 543), as by 
Hermes (951). See on 3.— dvo- 
hepa&: prose oKorelvy. 

145. é6pixda: Dor. for lon. and 
Att. dulyAn = nebula; vedos = 
nubes ; betos = pluvia. —mwpoo pte : 
denotes the suddenness of the ap- 
proach of the rain-cloud (a burst 
of tears). 

146. Seas: prose o@pya. In 
Homer déuas of the living, capo. 
of the dead (corpse) ; not so the 
tragedians. —eloBotcav: the acc. 
because the current of thought is 
disturbed by the numerous inter- 
vening words; pe is felt to be the 
obj. affected, and the language 
permits the attachment of a 
modifier to that (understood) 
object. Such variations depend 
on distance and _ interruptions. 
The Greek was not wont to 
insult his audience by casting 
doubts on its intelligence. Cp. 
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A€AvTa yap e“ol yviov pon | 
THvd nArLKiay éodovra (Pers. 913), 
mémaAtat 6 avTé po... KAVovTaY 
(Cho. 410). 

147- Tpocavarvopevov: Ccom- 
pounds with zpos are momentary 
(made for the nonce), largely 
with the dat. in literal sense; 
and are very common in Aes- 
chylus. Hence this verse = 
meTpals mpos avavopevov. Cp. 
269, Soph. Phil. 954 avavodpar 
TOO ev addi. 

147. Abpats : zzdzgnities (dat. 
of manner). 

148. olakovopor : Lelyz-directors 
= kuBepvnrat, z.c. Zeus (general 
terms here, but in 150 particular). 
Cp. 515, Sept. 2. 62 Kedvds olaKo- 
oTpodos. 

150. veoxpois: ew (in author- 
ity). The mind of the chorus 
naturally reverts at once to the 
cause of the indignities. — vépos : 
laws (in force); @Oeopoi the es- 
tablished laws of the universe, the 
eternal laws unwritten of the gods 
(Soph. Ant. 454). — dbérws: = 
aéopws (answerable to none). 


Cp. 186, 324. — kpariver : =Kparet. 
For the sentiment here cp. “Sole 
reigning holds the tyranny of 
heaven” (7.L. 1. 124), “the king 
his wilful edicts makes, | In which 
none’s tongue is powerful save 
the king’s” (Heywood, Rape of 
Lucrece, 2. 1), “Who made our 
laws to bind us, not himself” 
(Milton). 

151. The ancien régime is no 
more forever (ovKéT. tepoovopoiv- 
Tat. . . Baotrela yap doAwA€v 
iaxvs, Pers. 585 ff.).— medcdpra: 
an Epic word (freq. in Hom. and 
Hes., but obsolete in Aristotle’s 
time), purposely chosen by the 
poet as being peculiarly appli- 
cable to the reign of the Titans 
—the plur. and neut. to indi- 
cate everything connected with 
the old government. “Le vieux 
monde se meurt . .. | Et le 
prestige ancien des races souve- 
raines | Comme un soleil mourant 
dans l’ombre s’est plongé ” (Theu- 
riet, Les Paysans).—duvorrot: an- 
nthilates (only here and 232; rare 
in Homer). 
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152. yap: the original force 
(yé—dp, surely then) ‘s preserved 
in wishes, with or without ei. Cp. 
Eur. Hipp. 640 py yap év y’ épots 
Spots | etn, Cycl. 261 kaxOs yap 
edov0, Or. 1147 pay yap ovv Lanv 
eri. — md yqv: so Lum. 175 b70d 
te yav pvywv, but dat.-loc. 373, 
Sept. 543, Lum. 1036. — vépbev 0’ 
“AvSov: an emphatic appendage to 
tard yy (nay, further, ‘neath Ha- 
des itself ). 

153. vexpodéypovos: host of the 
dead would be an excellent trans- 
lation but for the ambiguity — the 
Eng. phrase might mean “that in- 
numerable caravan.” The idea is 
matpis “Avdys, | Evvds x@pos aract, 
mevynol te kal Bacredow (Pho- 
cylides). Prometheus desires to 
go “zur Todtenschaar hinab | 
In Pluto’s unterirdisch-schwarzes 
Haus” (Herder), down to the 
“ citizens of Hades’ capitol ” (Bed- 
does). The Greek word for inn 
is kataywyvov or tavdoxeiov. The 
chorus in the Septem (860) speaks 
of the xé€poov of the nether world 
as mavooxoy, and in Suppl. 156 Tov 


ydiov (= Tov KataxOdvov “Adny) 
as Tov roAvéevwtartov Znva (Pluto). 
Likewise in the Homer. Hymn 5. 
9, 17, 430 roAvdzkT ns, TOAVS ywov 
are applied to Hades — “ Each 
shall take | His chamber in the 
silent halls of death” (Bryant). 
—dnépavtrov: zupenetrable. Cp. 
1078, Theogn. 89 mvAas ’Aidao 7re- 
pyoa. 

154. Taprapov: where the other 
Titans had been hurled —as far 
below Hades as the latter is below 
the earth (9 13), but in Zum. 72 
= Hades. 

155. Serpois: dat. with zeAa- 
gas. —meAdoas: Causative, as in 
Homer (y 291, 0 482). 

156. Prometheus does not 
“shrink from the mention of 
mankind” (Wecklein), does not 
substitute ponte tus aGAdAos for 
Bporot,— the words are added 
to Geof merely for fullness of 
expression and emphasis (wo one, 
whoever he be, Oedavtos 7 Bpo- 
Telos % Kexpapevn). When the 
chorus replies, only gods are 
mentioned. 
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157. totode: causal dat. — ére- 
ynSe: gloat over, impf. indic. after 
an unaccomplished wish. HA. 
884, G. 1371, GMT. 333, GI. 642 C. 
Cp. 749. 

158. Cp. Luc. Prom. 1 as... 
aract Tepipavys KpEAGLEVOS . . « 
ovTe yap Tamewov Kal mpoo-yeov 
dveotavp@cba xpy.— viv 8€: as 
zt 7s)(what would have been, if 
his wish had been granted. — at- 
Béptov klvvypa: 7.2. d€p.ov eldwAoy, 
sport and prey of the winds (so 
high above the dungeon where 
he would be invisible). —ktvvypa : 
Kuvoow 3: albvypa : aidvoow :: rrv- 
yya:mTvcow. — 6 Taras: Chis 
wretched (god). 

159. éw(xapra: acc. of inner 
object (my sufferings a source of 
delight to my foes). HA. 716 b, 
G. 1054, B. 333. The émtyaipe- 

'kakia, or Schadenfreude, of one’s 
foes seems to have been as much 
dreaded in antiquity as the calamity 
itself. As Aristotle says (/het. 
I. 6 29), & of €xOpol BovdAovra 7) 


ep @ xaipovol, ToivavTiov TovTw 
wopédipov patverar. Cp. A 255 7 
Kev ynOnoa IUpiapnos, Verg. Aen. 
2. 104 hoc Ithacus uelit, Pers. 
1034 ydppata 8 exOpois, Judges 
16. 21 “ bound him with fetters of 
brass . . . and he made them 
sport.” 

159-166. ‘Where is the god so 
hard of heart that this would give 
him joy? Where one to pity un- 
moved by thy torture ?— save Zeus, 
indeed, who, defiant and wroth, 
unbending in mind, dominates the 
Uranian brood; and ever will, till 
haply at last he aslaketh his mood, 
or another from him by some bold 
stroke shall wrest the scepter of 
empire.’ 

160. oS: = ovrw. 

161. “Feling his similitude in 
peynes smerte” (Sgueres Tale, 
10794). Ail in their sympathy 
must feel the same pangs (ovva- 
axada, condolet, simul maeret), 
just as Hedwig, in W7lhelm Tell, 
sees the father aiming the arrow 
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that pierces, not her son’s, but her 
own heart, as Chamont, in Ot- 
way’s The Orphan (4. 2), says to 
his sister, Monimia, ‘‘ When I see 
thee grieve, | Methinks it is a part 
of me that suffers.” 

161. ovvacxadG@: the usual 
tragic form is doydAde. 

162. Three resolutions — never 
in Aesch. save in lyric trimeter. — 
reotot: Ep. and Pind. for cots 
(only in lyric passages). — 8lxa: 
practer, prose xywpis. — yé: ver- 
steht sich. —émukdras : prose épyn; 
per opyns. Zeus avoids the three 
errors disastrous to empire: otkTw 
Kal ydovy Adywv Kal €mverkeca 
(Thue. 3. 40. 2), pity, placadbility, 
and clemency. 

163. Ouevos Gyvapmrov: av- 
ing made inflexible. Cp. Tyrtaeus, 
Fr. 11. 15 é€xOpav pev uynv 
Oéuevos. 

164. Sdpvarar: Ep. = Att. 
Kparel ; act. here, pass. in the lliad 

AESCHYLUS — II 


and Suppl. 904.— Odpaviay yévvay : 
‘= yévos Oipdvov (House of Ura- 
nus). Cp. 205, 590. 

165. mptv: has the regimen of 
éws when it may be translated wméz?. 
With the opt. piv av is rare and 


doubtful. In Homer dy (xé) is 
never used with mpiv. GMT. 
642, AJP. 2. 465 ff. — kopéoy 


kéap: = Anpot Tov Ovpov (Plato, 
Rep. 465 A). 

166. woddpa tivl: dy some 
stroke (pnxavy, coup de main). 
Cp. Soph. Phil. 1206 péEns Tadd- 
pav.—8vrddwrov : vixcapiendum. 
—éy: in the Homeric sense of 
capture. —apxav: denotes where 
the power is lodged (= dvva- 
oreiav). 

167 ff. “I may do something 
yet, when times are ripe, | To 
tell this raw, unthankful king” 
(Beaum. & FI. False One 3. 1), 
“J wait, | Enduring thus the re- 
tributive hour” (Shelley, ?.U. 1. 
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405). Cp. 907 ff.— A phv: strong 
asseveration, rare in comedy, esp. 
with pres. indic. —éru: olim, ecnst 
(in spite of the fact that my 
present state would not warrant 
such an assumption). — kalmep: 
to indicate beyond peradventure 
that the participle is concessive. 

168. év: for the sake of vivid- 
ness, as in 6, 562. — yuoréSats : 
limb-fetters = Secpois tav pedOv. 
— alkiLopévov : = wvBpiLoucvor, 
pass., but act. in 195, 227, 256. 
Cp. eipyacpévos (242), €wvnpévos. 
The mid. and pass. were originally 
one. Only the aor. pass. was 
developed. The fut. pass. never 
became imbedded in the language. 
Some verbs serve as a pass. for 
the mid. as well as for the act. 
(metamréurropot, Budfopar). Cp. the 
use of ziztw, pevyw (as passives). 

169. xpelav er: = dejoerar. — 
oxnoe: (rare in the orators) is 
used only one fourth as often as é&et. 
—pakdpov mpvravis: ironically, to 
mark his lofty station) (the low 
estate of Prometheus “shrunk to 
this little measure.” The impend- 
ing dethronement of the suzerain 
is in the Titan’s mind. 


170. TO véov BovAcupa : conszlinm 
novum, referring to the contem- 
plated marriage of Zeus. Introd. 
II. 8. 3.— aq’ brov: as a result of 
whith = tro, é&. 

171. oKfwTpov: retained object 
with dmoovAara. HA. 724 a, G. 
1069, Gl. 534 b. —amoovdAdrat: 
the pres. for fut. is limited to 
prophecies. Cp. 513, 525, 948. 
—Tinds: value = money = office 

172. Diaeresis is not alway; 
found in the anapaestic dimetir 
before Euripides. Even here (the 
only case in the play) the ictus 
marks clearly the component parts 
of the cpd. Cp. 188, 294. — otre... 
vé: the change in structure is ac- 
companied by a change in the form 
of the conjunctive negatives and 
a change in the feeling of the 
speaker, who begins calmly with 
ovre (the thought of the “sweet- 
lipped charm of persuasion” does 
not rouse his wrath), but the 
thought of cringing to threats 
awakens his dormant resistance 
and obstinacy —a simple owre 
will not do justice to his feelings. 
—pedtyAdooos: cp. Bacchyl. 1. 
97 peAtyAwocou ayddvos, 13. (B) 
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2 pedtyAdaowy aodav, A 249 a6 
yAdoons mEeALTOs yAvKiwy péev 4087. 

173. émaoSaioi: figuratively, 
denoting the magic charm of 
speech. Cp. Soph. O.C. 1194 
vovberovpevor | Pirwv érwodais 
eLeradovrar pvavv. 

174. Gmevdkas mrhtas: coweriig 
before (2.e. dismayed by) the threats. 
Cp. Lycophr. 280 rrycowy ddpv, 
Bacchyl. 13. 14 rraacov o€elav pd- 
The verb is used only of birds 
Cp., however, 
mrwxos (rTwoow), Archil. 106. 

175. be(Ew 
(170), but more emphatic, ‘give 
him all the information (he so 
much desires).’ For the force 
of xatd cp. Kareimé pow (Ar. Mud. 
155), where Strepsiades becomes 
more insistent. — mplv 4v: see on 
165. —ayplov: cp. 155. There 
are only 3 cases of a in Aesch. (11 
in Soph., 14 in Eur.). 

176 f. xaddoyq: loose (me), 
trans., but intr. three verses be- 
low. Cp.Awdyowy (27 trans., 376 


xav. 
in non-fig. sense. 


KaTapnvicw: = 


intr.). A verb may take an object 
— petaBatixov, transitivum, the 
(false) conception of the action 
going over —or may do without 
one (éx, éAatvw, dppdw, mpatroa, 
dyw, dvvapat, alpw, &xGopar €Xxos, 
Gapp& rovrous, eee THV xwopay, 
slacken, sweep, hold, learn). — rov- 
vas te xté.: shall proffer expiation 
for this outrage.—alkias: gen. 
of price. — @eAqoy: the pure Att. 
form except in certain phrases, as 
Ozod OeAdvros. In tragedy the 
short form is used in trimeter, but 
€OéXew in comedy. Cp. 201. 
178-185. ‘Bold thou art and to 
bitter woe relaxest not, but ever 
quick to utter thy thought. My 
heart is thrilled with fluttering 
fright. I fear for thy fate! Where 
is the port to receive thee in peace 
from this troubled, tumultuous 
sea? A heart that is deaf to 
prayer, a bosom forever locked, 
the son of Cronus possesseth.’ 
178 f. Cp. Suppl. 202 péeuvynoo 
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Mperel TOUS NOToVvas. — TE... Kal: 
serve to form a group, hostile or 
otherwise; not freq. in the ora- 
tors; never found in inscriptions 
after the Lacedaemonian period. 

179. 8bato.w: Ep. = prose Av- 
mas, dat. with verb of yielding. 
Cp. 320. 

180. éhevOeporropets : = tapp7- 
avdly (€rcWepa Bale, Pers. 593). 
Aesch. is fond of such cpds. Cp. 
294, 327, 661, 953, Suppl. 948 
€Aevepdatouos yAOooa, 203 Opa- 
gvoTopuetv. The Athenian boasted 
of his €AevOepia kal mappyoia. Cp. 
Eur. Hipp. 421 GAN edevepor | 
mappnoia OaddAovres oikoiev 70- 
Aw | KrAevav “AOnvav. 

181. So Rosaura before the 
chained Sigismund (Calderon, Za 
Vida es Sueiio 1.2): “Temor y 
piedad en mi | Sus razones han 
causado,” ‘Fear and deepest sym- 
pathy | Do I feel at every word.’ 
— épébice : agztated ; dramaticaor. ; 
here a real past (shot through my 
heart). GMT.60,HA. 842. The 
temporal augment is not omitted 
as often as the syllabic. Cp. Pers. 
gI5 (dere). The tribrach in 


the 3d foot (three syllables in one 
word) can occur only in the lyric 
trimeter. — 8éropos: fzercing. — 
6Bos: physical (transient) ; d€os, 
moral (permanent); hence adea, 
but 7d py poBeicba— if one de- 
sires to make the nice distinctions 
of Prodicus — (éd0xe. Hpwraydpa 
pev Kai ‘Inmia 8/0s te Kal poBos 
elvat ToUTO, IIpodikw de d<0s, oBos 
& ov), but many, with Socrates, 
would reject tv Ipods/cov duai- 
peowy tov dvopatwv. Timor is 
usually, but not always, ddoBos. 
183. Sé5ta: 7 a all atremble 
(emotional perf., GS. 230), rarer 
in sing. than plur. (= dedorxa). 
The short plur. forms are used 
most by prose writers, after the 
analogy of €ornKa, éorapev, but 
dedcevae occurs first in Menander. 
184. ‘Asking myself the ques- 
tion, where in the world canst thou 
find a haven from this heaving 
main of troubles.’— ypq: see on 
100. — réppa KéAcavra: for the 
nautical figure cp. “ Like a weather- 
beaten vessel, holds | Gladly the 
port, though shrouds and _ tackle 
torn” (P.Z. 2. 1043), and “Here 
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is my butt, | And very sea-mark 
of my utmost sail” (Othello 5. 2), 
KéAoat roTl Téppa Svoravov (Eur. 
Hipp. 140). The verb is Epic 
(only fut. and aor.) = prose 6xeA- 
Nev (cp. SvpecGar, ddvperGar), but 
eoxédrew (Suppl. 438) of a ship 
tempest-tossed. Cp. Ag. 666 (run 
aground on a rocky shore). — &«t- 
xnra: zvaccessible (by prayer), 7#- 
exorable (P75). Note the chiasm. 

185. ‘Let men cry to have law 
and justice done, | And tell their 
griefs to heaven that hears them 
not” (ero 2. 2).— ea: mores. 
—éap: prose Kapdiay. —amapda- 
pudov: vot to be talked over (deaf 
to entreaties). So a@avaroy al- 
ways shows a- in the Attic poets. 

186-192. There are not so 
many verses in this as in the pre- 
ceding system (67-177), whereas 
152-159 correspond to 137-144. 
But if we add the chorus verses 
(193-196), the symmetry is pre- 
served. 

186 f. “L’ Etat... cest moi.” 


Cp. Suppl. 370 ob To mods. 
Justice is not xovvdv— Zeus has 
it in his own keeping. Cp. 150, 
403, Eur. Suppl. 430 otk «iol 
vouor | Kowol, kpatel 8 els Tov 
vopov KextTnuevos, Plato, Theaet. 
172 E deoréryv Kabjpevov ev xerpt 
tiv diknv €xovta. — Td Bikarov : 
equity (to an Athenian) ; duxato- 
aivn, justice. — tras: trochaic 
(rare). — dlw: Ep. = o’omar (olpa 
758), diw at the end of hexam. 
necessarily. In ééw lurks Prome- 
theus? émtyarpexakia. 

188 f. padraxoyvepov: meek = 
dyvepov, “a man of no bowels,” 
referring to tpaxvs (186) — “his 
hard heart will be softened.” Cp. 
Lys. 12. 79 sa ovyyvopnv Kat 
Zdeov pi elvar ev Tals tperepats 
yvdépois. —Tavty: the mysterious 
something which Prometheus re- 
fuses to disclose (169 ff.). — 
parr0g: Ep. (padew = apacoey = 
prose Bia tumrev). 

190. arépapvov:  umytelding. 
Cp. W 167 Kp drépapvov. —oropé- 
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els apOpov emot Kat dirornta 

aomevowr omevdovTi To? n€eu. 

XOPOS 
mavr éexkaddupov Kal yéywv’ nuiv Noyov, 
, , ‘\ > > > /, 

toiw haBav oe Zevs em atTvapate 
195 OUTWS aTiLws Kal TLUKpPaS alKileTat: 

didakov nas, et Te py BramTyn oye. 
gas: like the waves after a  ékxddvpov: wzzfold. — yéyove: a 
storm. Cp. y 158 éoropecay d€ favorite (Ep.) word =eire. 
Geds = eyaxytea =méovrov, Eur. 194 f. = movov Zevs aitiacdpe- 
Heracl. 702 XAjpa pev olrw ardp- vos ge = od AaBwv (Exwy) Totav 


VUoL Xpovos. 

1gt. Poetic pleonasm. Cp. 
Homer. Hymn (Hermes) 3. 524 
Karévevoey er GpOua Kal did0o- 
TTL. — apOyudv : alliance. Cp. 
H 302 év gwWrornte duétpayev 
apOunoarrte. 

192. omevSwv omevSovre: juxta- 
position, as in 218. 

193-396. Zhe first episode. 
Four verses are spoken by the 
chorus in each reply (exc. 698 f.). 
The human interest increases as 
the nymphs question the Titan 
about those wretched creatures 
whose cause he had _ espoused 
in opposition to the will of Zeus. 
emphatic position — 
“the whole story, so much inter- 
est have I in thy sorrow.” Pro- 
metheus is just as eager to unbur- 
den his soul, for “ Companionship 
in woe doth woe assuage.” — 


— wavra: 


aitiav; ‘What is the cause, if 
it be for to telle, | That ye be 
in that furyal pyne of helle?” 
(Sgueres Tale 447 f.). — oé 
Zets: Aesch. is particularly fond 
of the juxtaposition of subj. and 
object. Cp. 255, 990.— él: on 
= 0b, propter. — altrdpari: rare 
in prose (= airia), easily associ- 
ated in mind with zrotw (370, 406), 
“Because the impression of the 
last we speak | Doth always long- 
est and most constantly | Pos- 
sess the entertainment of remem- 
brance,” as does the first (be it 
verse or oration). 

196. Cp. 763. — ev te ph: so 
Pers.158, Suppl.1016. No profit 
will come of the narration, but the 
chorus wants to know — xépdos 
bev ovdev eidévat, mdO0s 3€ Ths | 
Ta TOV hirtwv PiAoww aicbécbat 
kaka (Eur. Hel. 763). 
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197 f. The bare recital is pain- 
ful (to say nothing of the suffer- 
ing), yet “Silence is pain.” — 
. @\yos: anaphora. Cp. 
238. — Kal: even. — déyav: Zell 
the tale (Adyos). So rcEw (445, 
609), €AeEa (Pers. 295). 

199. ‘“Here’s the scroll, | The 
continent, and summary of my 
misfortunes” (Werch. of Ven. 3. 
2). The narrative divides itself 
into two parts. The first two 
verses form a proem. A second 
distich (226 f.) unites the two. 
Prometheus first contrasts his 
present state with that to which 
he brought Zeus by his assistance, 
and then responds to the question 
of the Oceanides with reference to 
the cause of his punishment. 

200. otdois év GAAHAoLoLW: 
seditio inter eos. Cp. 1087, Soph. 
Ant. 259 Aoyou 8 ev GAAHAOLoW 
€ppodovv. — apoBbvero: Ep. = bue- 
yeipero, suscitabatur (only here in 
tragedy). 

zor. ot pev BéXovres: so-called 
nominativus pendens. The pre- 


GAyeva .. 


ceding verse means of daipoves 
écraciatov. Cp. 146, 569. Such 
shifting and lightning-change are 
neither unusual nor unnatural to 
the mobile Greek — from dacpoves 
to ordots and back again to dal- 
poves. Cp. Eur. Bacch. 1131 f. 
Hv d€ as dpovd Bon, | 6 pev oreva- 
lov... at & HAdAaLov, Plato, 
Apol. 21 C dudreyopevos ait 
Zoéé por (commoner than the 
strictly grammatical construction). 
The genuine pendent nominative 
(as Eur. Hipp. 23 mpoxdpac’ 
od movov 7oAAoD pe Set) is not 
common — passages are forced 
under the rule which do not 
belong there. It is used chiefly 
with the participle and in 
prose with impersonals. — pas: 
whence-gen. (without a prep.), 
commoner in poetry than in 
prose. 

202. avaeco.: Ep. and Pind. 
for dpyou (203). Euripides differs 
from the other dramatic poets in 
the use of the subjv. after a past 
tense. — 84Gev: scz/icet — no irony, 
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as in 986. — rotpradww: = 70 évav- 
tiov, obj. of arevdovres. 

203. @s ... phore: earliest 
example of a complementary final 
with wy. GMT. 353. — Kpovos 
apgeey = Leds pnror apéeev (the 
thought uppermost in the Titan’s 
mind). The ingressive significa- 
tion of the aor. is found in the opt. 
as well as in the indic. GS. 240. 

204. évrai0a: temporal. — A@- 
ora: rare in prose = BéATioTa. — 
mubetv: two objects. HA. 725, G. 
1051, Gl. 535, B. 340. 

205. Té...kal: characteristic 
of leisurely prose. See on 178. 
— X6ovés: for Taéas, only here 
and Eum.6. Cp. Hes. Theog. 644 
Tans re kai Ovpavod dyad Téxva. 

206 ff. ‘But disdaining subtle 
machinations they thought by 
sheer brute force at once to gain 
the mastery.’ Cp. Hor. Od. 3. 4. 
65 uis consilii expers mole ruit 
sua. — nBuvfOqv: for eduv7Onv, 
after the analogy of 76eAov (7Bov- 
Aopunv, jnuedrXrov). — aipiras: = 


, lA , ” 
TUKVGS, TOLKLAGS, TUVETAS. — BOVTO : 


were under the impression (vopilw, 
L take it, assume ; evOvpodpar, take 
a fact zzto consideration, bear in 
mind ; nyovpat, duco).— dpox Ot : 
without a _ protracted struggle 
(which would necessitate poyOous 
—Shakspere’s “toil with works 
of war”).—-mpés Blav: only in 
this play (cp. 212), but mpds ro 
Biaov Ag. 130. 

209. Oéuis: Statute, Satzung, 
Law, hence Predestination and 
Prophecy. Her temple at Thebes 
adjoined that of Zeus. Pindar 
calls her Saretpa Ards £eviov rap- 
edpos (O. 8. 21). 

210. Tata: identified with 
Themis (hence the explanation 
following), as in tIog1, but in 
Eum. 2, Hesiod, and generally, 
regarded as her daughter. So 
Aeschylus represented Artemis as 
the daughter of Demeter: ézotyce 
yap "Apreuw evar Ovyatépa An- 
Pytpos (Hdt. 2. 156). In the 
Orphic hymn the goddess is called 
Th pitep ravtwv, Anunrnp rodv- 
ddreypa. In Arcadia Demeter 
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was also named Themis (Paus. 
8.25. 4). An Att. inscr. speaks 
of ‘Iepius Ts @eusdos. Cp. 77. 
Al, 193. In Suppl. 892 Ta is 
called the mother of Zeus, in con- 
nection with whom she was wor- 
shiped at Dodona (Paus. Io. 12. 
10). 

210. mjoAdGv 
Soph. Fr. 678 Kumpis od Kumpis 
povov | GAN’ ote ToAAOY GvOpaTwV 
érdvupos. The so-called gen. of 
quality is rarely without a limit- 
ing adj. Cp. goo. 

211. Td péddov: the future 
(subst.). Cp. Dem. 20. 160 ff. 
(both péAAov and Aourdv). — q: 
= 6Tw Tporw.— KpatvorTo : should 
come to pass, Ep., lon. = yiyvorro, 
oracular pres. in indirect discourse. 
Cp. 171, 848. — mpovteBeomixer : 
had foretold, pluperfect as in Eng- 
lish, rare in many writers (as 
Aesch.). It was possible to dis- 
pense with the plpf., which was 
too cumbrous for the Greek — the 
aor. sufficed. According to the 
testimony of inscriptions the syl- 
labic augment of the plpf. was 
never omitted in the classic period. 


dvopatav : Cp. 


212. @s ov xré: particular, 
epexegetic of 7 Kpatvoito (gen- 
eral). — kar loxtv: specifies the 
kind of fotentia (rd Kaptepov) = 
in respect (= by means) of brute 
strength (robore). —mpos To kapre- 
pov: per vim. In Soph. PAdl. 594 
both words zpos icxvos Kparos. 
kpdtos (528) = fotestatem; Bia 
= vis; dSivapis = facultas. Cp. 
Ag. 130 mpos TO Ptorov. The 
prep. mpds in such phrases is due 
to the influence of the (sup- 
pressed) participle av. 

213. xpeln: = xp7 + ely (subst. 
and verb fused). — 86d . 
imepoxdvras: not = Tovs dé ddA 
brepsyovtas (Wecklein), but 
‘those whom time will have 
shown to be victors (rods tmep- 
ox6vras —aor. thrown into the 
fut.) must (xpein) be victors by 
craft? — 76 vuxav éote wav evBov- 
Ata (Eur. Phoen. 721). 

a1s. Did not deign een to look 
Prometheus-ward. — 16 wav: at 
all. Mrs. Browning misses the 
point, “They would not deign 
to contemplate the truth | On all 
sides round.” 
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216. Kpadtiora: the neut. plur. 
of adjectives is not common in 
prose (never in the orators). Cp. 
Ar. £9. 30 kpatiora toivuy tov 
TapovTwy éotl vov, Ran. 277 mpore- 
vat BeAriora vov,but £9. 83 BéAri- 
OTov Huy atpa Tavpe.ov riety. GS. 
37- — Tv mwapertdtav: 7Z.¢. TOY 
TapovTwy = & pot mapéaTn, opti- 
mum e€ praesentibus (= év TH TOTE 
mepiotage). Cp. Ag. 1053 Ta 
AGoTa. TOV TapEeTTOTUY. 

217. épatver’ eivar: appeared 
to be (épatver’ dv = manifestly 
was).— mporraBdvrTe pnrépa: fake 
my mother (and side with Zeus). 

218. €kévra: acc. to avoid con- 
fusion with éxdévri.— Zyvi: trag. 
form (not Zav/) even in melic 
passages. — cuprapactareiv: take 
position by (rapa) Zeus to aid him 
(ovr). 

219 f. ‘Thanks to my counsel, 
old Cronus lies entombed in the 
deep, dark Tartarean gulf.’ Cp. 
Hes. Theog. 729 f. Turpves td 
Lopw jepdevte | xexpvpara, Ov. 
Met. 1. 113 f. postquam Saturno 
tenebrosa in Tartaro misso, | sub 


KevOuav Kahvmrer TOV Tadavyevn Kpovov 


Todd e& €uov 


Iove mundus erat, Chaucer, onkes 
Tale, 15488 f. “From heigh degré 
yit fel he for his synne | Doun 
into helle, wher he yet is inne.” — 
Bovdais: causal dat. = dua Tas 
€uas BovAds, whereas the instrum. 
= bia . . . BovAGy. — perapBalhs 
KevOuov: deep, dark, cavernous 
gloom. Cp. 1029, 1050. 

220. kadvarre.: rare’ in prose, 
exc. in cpds. — wadatyevq: cp. 
873. A less common form is zra- 
Aauoyerijs. 

221. avtotor cuppaxoror: allies 
and all. HA. 7744, G. 1191, Gl. 
525 a, B. 475 N. 2.— rovade: with 
a gesture (rovadra in 214) to con- 
trast with ratode (223). —é: Ion. 
bd (emphasizing the source). 
In Att. there is not the same re- 
sponsibility as with tao (é the 
corporation, the faculty; ir6 the 
individual, the professor). Latin 
selected ad, Eng. dy, Greek iad 
(from under), e&, pds, rapa (per- 
sonal relations). Isaeus is fond 
of e€. In late Greek dz is used 
more and more, and the difference 
is finally effaced. 
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e ~ A , =) vA 
6 Tav Oedv Tupavvos wpednpeEvos 


Kakatoe Towats Tatod€ p eEnpenpato. 


¥ , ~ ~ 
EVETTL Yap THWS TOUTO TY Tupavvioe 
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/, “ i/ Ni Wa 
YOON MA, TOLS didouoe HY memrovevau. 


a > > 3 n> ax >” 
6 8 ody épwrar’, aitiay Kal’ nvrwa 


> 7 7, lal \ la 
aixileral pe, TovTo 89 capnne. 


iA wn 
OTH; TAXLOTA TOV TATPMOV és Opovov 


cabéler, evOds Saipoow vewer yépa 


230 


222. 6 Tav VedSv TUpavvos: a 
permissible order, exc. with parti- 
tives and personal pronouns. 

edednpévos: perf. to denote 
maintenance of result. Cp. Plato, 
Protag. 314 B BeBrAappevov 7 
ddeAnpuevov. 

223. Cp. pera THv ddow Td- 
YuoTa. ynpaoKer Xapls (Menander). 
—akaior: first for emphasis. — 
rairSe: ‘as you see’ (the recom- 
pense deserved is not received ; 
the requital is xaky). — é€npel- 
aro: = dvrnpeiparo. 

224 f. “To know nor love, nor 
friend, nor law, to be Omnipotent 
but friendless, is to reign” (Shel- 
ley). — was: mescio guomodo. 

225. voonpa: not so common 
as vécos (1069), particularly in the 
fig. sense, but hardly to be distin- 
guished from it in meaning (= any 
adverse state). Cp. airia (226), 
aitiapa (194): 


226. 8 ovv: dismissing one 


ddXovoww adda, Kat Sverroryilero 


theme and taking up another. Cp. 


935.—alrlav Ka@” qvtTiva : = 0 TL 
aitiacapevos. 
228. émws: temporal = os, 


freq. in Ion. (dxws)- 

229. Cp. 484, Hes. Theog. 230 
6 8 &kaota | dbavdros deragev 
bpas Kat eréppade Tuas, 835 6 be 
rolow é@y dueddcaTo Tids. — Kabe- 
tero: prose éxaO.Cero. 

230. Sverrorxiteto : ordinabat. 
“ Ordino general ministra e duce ” 
(/nferno 7.78). Cp. Ar. Rhet. 1. 
2.22 Ta GTOLXEla. Kal TAS TpoTATEls 
(elements and premisses), 1soc. 2. 
16 Tadra yap oToLXEla TpOTa Kal 
peyrta XpnoTHs qoAuTelas €oTlV. 
— The impf. here as the tense of 
vision (the action is watched). 
The best example to illustrate the 
principle is Eur. Bacch. 737 f. 
Change of tense in Greek is as easy 
as change of subject. Cp. Soph. 
Ai. 31, Ant. 406 and 426-428 dpa 
Ore CE wpweev 1. YPATO.-- pepe. 
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apxyv, Bpotav S€ Tov taaitdépav éoyov 


, 
ovk €xyev ovdev’, GAN’ aiaTHoas yevos 


A la) Ie 
TO may expnlev addo gutdoar véov. 


A \ 3 , \ > “~ 
Kab TOLOLV ovoets avTéBawve amAnV EMOV. 


235 eyo 5 éroduno’: e&edvadunv Bpotods 


TO uy Svapparc bras eis “AvSov podetv. 


los an “~ Le 
T@ TOL TOLato Oe 71) MOVALOL KAMLTTOMLAL, 


231 ff. “Whilst my beloved 
race is trampled down” (Shelley, 
IEAGE, Vic, BRS) 

232. €rxev: fook (one of the 
few verbs whose 2d aor. has an 
ingress. signification). — éiord- 
= agavioas. Cp. 151, 668. 

233- ditica.: create (only in 
Plato in prose). 

234. (Bovrevpacww), 
Ep. pronominal —in Att. poetry 
most freq. after Kai, dé, ydp. Cp. 
237. 

235. éréAunoa: ingress. aor. 
Cp. 203.— éervodpnv: 7 secured 
the release of. This causative 
force (latsser, lassen) the mid. 
does not possess exclusively, but 
shares it with the act. Cp. x 286 
Kak@v éxAvooua de cabocw. — 
Note the asyndeton, the second 
clause specific, explanatory of the 
first (general). Cp. 267. 

236. TO ph... podetv: a com- 
mon use of the articular inf. in 
tragedy. — The whole tendency of 
the articular inf. is toward the ob- 
jectionable. In Eur. App. 101 


gas: 


Toto. : 


the hatefulness of 76 Gv, here of 
TO TeOvavar. — ph: verbs of hin- 
dering take a variety of construc- 
tions (GMT. 807, 811). For the 
redundant py cp. nicht after ver- 
hindern, verhiiten (still used in 
the spoken language), whereas 
in Eng. the neg. survives only 
with warx. This neg. in hypo- 
taxis is a survival of parataxis. — 
StapparocBévtas: wtterly crushed = 
diapOapevtas. Cp. 189.—"“Arbou: 
acc. in 1029 (with adj.).—The 
Phaeacian myth is the earliest 
Greek representation of the abode 
of the dead. 

237 ff. “Behold, thou hast in- 
structed many, and thou hast 
strengthened the weak hands . 
But now it is come upon thee” 
(Job 4. 3). — 1: Ep. = rovrw (dd 
ToUTO) = €x Tavde (cum res ita 
stint), very rare in Att. writers. — 
tol: ja (you see). —rotateSe: so 
Tolovtos (Ag. 1075, 1360). — arypo- 
vaior : = myuaor (freq. in trag.), 
dat. of instrument. Cp. 276, 306. — 
kKapmropar: flector. Cp. 306, Bins 
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, A b) A > “ bed ~ 
TAC KEW ev adyewarow, OLKT Palo fs) loecv : 


Ov T S oy > ” 0 , , aA 
NTOVS €V OLKT@ TPO EMEVOS, TOUTOU TUXELV 


240 


ovK n&rwOnv adres, dd\AG vyAEws 


SS éppvOpicpa, Znvi dvondrens Gea. 


XOPOS 


oonpopper Te KaK TETPas Elpyarpevos, 


9 la A > wn 
dats, Hpopnfed, coiaw od cvvarxada 


poxPos - eyw yap our dp elooety TAOE 


238. Zo bear painful, pitiful 
to see (chiasm). The infinitives 
are datives. 

239. év oixtw mpoWépevos: Set- 
ting down in pity(’s account), 
apo being local (not temporal, as 
Weckl. explains), hence = oi«ré- 
pas (cp. Soph. £/. 1334). Cp. Ag. 
32 Ta Seorotav yap «db mecovTa 
Ojoopo1, and the phrase év dduxn- 
part OécOu. The figure is from 
throwing dice. Still more errone- 
ous is the interpretation of Bothe, 
Blomfield, and others (praeferre, 
sc. Lovi et diis). 

240.  vndeas: 
GVOLKTIOT WS. 

241. éppvOpropar : Aave been dis- 
ciplined (like the words forced into 
their places in verse). Prome- 
theus feels “‘mensuraque iuris vis 
erat” (Lucan, Pharsal. 1.175). — 
Znvi Bvokdehs Oa: = TH Aci adogov 
Oéapa. 

242. 


Ep. = prose 


“They had been stones 


whom that could not have moved ” 
(Nero 3. 2), “He, whose heart’s 
of adamant or flint, | My tears 
nor plaints could mollify a whit” 
(Marlowe, Dido 2), “ Unless your 
unrelenting flinty hearts | Sup- 
press all pity in your stony 
breasts” (Jew of Malta 1), 
“From brassy bosoms and rough 
hearts of flint” (Merch. of Ven. 4. 
1), “Si ton coeur...n’est de bronze 
ou de fer” (Moliére, LEtourdi 3. 
8), adnpoppwv Oupds (Sept. 52), 
joa rérpos 7) cidapos (Eur. Med. 
1279), voov ovdapov (Mosch. 4. 
44), oLdnpevov nrop (Q 205, 521). 

243. ons: individualistic 
(mostly with expressions of praise 
and blame; often in the tragic 
poets). —ovvacxadd: “the power 
to feel with others.” See on 161. 

244. pox8o1s: not in Homer 
(who uses poyos), here merely a 
variant for rovows, mHpact, mnjL0- 
vais. Cp. Xen. Ages. 5. 3 (moxOi- 
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Kal pnv pidous €hEewwos ELoopay eye. 
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, , , AN X l4 
#1) 7OVU TL mpovBys T@VOE KQL TEPAlTEP@ ; 
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Ovnrovs ETavoa py TpodepKer Oat popov. 


XOPOS 


N A CaN A , , 
TO TOLOV EVUPWV THOOE pappakov VOO OU ; 


oa. . . erovet), Eur. Azpp. 301 
Hox Podpev movous. 

245. €xpytov: in Att. only pres. 
and imperf. (= €Bovddounv). — 
mAyivOnv: poet., mostly trag., = 
nviabyv. The idea is not “sore 
with anger,” but “pained with 
grief.” 

246. kal phy: ef sane. — &de- 
vos: poet. Att. for éAcewvds; for 
the omission of eiué see on 42. — 
eloopdy: see on 238. Cp. * ful 
pitous to byholde” (Chaucer). 

247. Du gingst doch etwa nicht 
weiter denn dies.— ph: interrog. 
particle expecting a neg. answer 
—first in Aesch., only six times 
in the tragic poets. See Studies 
in Honour of B. L. Gildersleeve, 
Pp: 427.— ov tt: to tone down 
the statement. — ravbe: ray cipy- 


péevwv. — mepartépw: only here 
in Aesch. Cp. dvwrepw (312). 

248. “Yet in this life | Lie hid 
more thousand deaths: yet death 
we fear” (Meas. for Meas. 3.1). 
Cp. Eur. Fr. 813 was tus hoPeirar 
pas Aurelv 76d HALov, Hor. Od. 3. 
29. 29 prudens futuri temporis exi- 
tum | caliginosa nocte premit deus, 
Plato, Gorg. 523 D ravoréov éori 
mpoeddtas aito’s tov Odvarov: 
viv yap mpotcac.. TovTo Mev ovV 
kal 5) elpytar TH Upounbed dws 
av raven avt@y (to prevent them 
from deceiving the judges in 
Hades, not to help them in life). 
— mpodépxec bar pdpov: = Advarov 
mpoopav = Oavarov dediévau (Plato, 
Apol. 29 A).—matew: takes the 
participle, as well as the inf. 

249. TO motov: the article antici- 
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tudhas €v avrots €Amidas KaToKioa. 


XOPO2 


bey adédynpa Tod7 eSwpyow Bporots. 


TTPOMHOEY=S 


X A 5 , a bY , if. 
MpOs TOLTOE peVTOL TUP eye Odi wraca. 


XOPOS 


SS le \ A ¥ 2. 3 , 
KQL VuV proyw7ov TUp €XOUT Edy epoe ; 


pates the answer to be substituted 
for zotov. — pdppakov: not de- 
rived from a verb, yet containing 
a verbal idea (= laos, dxos), 
hence the objective gen. vocov. 

250. “So we mistake the fu- 
ture’s face | Eyed through Hope’s 
deluding glass” (Dyer, Grongar 
Fiill),“ Du, mit dem weichen Sinn, 
| Vom Himmel ausersehen | Zur 
Menschentrosterin. | Du bist es, 
die den Kranken | Die Todesqualen 
stillt ; | Mit wonnigen Gedanken | 
Von Zukunft ihn erfiillt” (Biirger, 
An die Hoffnung); “Tels sont 
lceuvre et le sort de nos illusions : | 
Elles tombent toujours, et la jeune 
Espérance | Leur dit toujours: 
‘Mes sceurs, sl nous recommen- 
cions!’” (Sully Prudhomme, Les 
Danaides). — tvpdés: ‘that are 
never fulfilled,’ ‘not real.’ Cp. 
‘blind alley.’ Led on by hope 


man blindly pursues his course; 
fixing his eyes on the goal of his 
labor, he forgets death. “In sor- 
genfreiem Leben | Nie entbehren, 
stets erstreben,” says Hoffnung in 
Faust (2. 824),— éav pa éXryrtat, 
dvéAmatov ovK eevpyoe. (Hera- 
clitus):  Cp."Shelley, 7.7. 2-4. 
49 ff. “For onthe race of man... 
ghastly death unseen before, | Fell 
. . . Prometheus saw, and waked 
the legioned hopes.” Aesch. di- 
verges from Hesiod (O.D. 94 ff.). 
252. pévror: mevertheless (a still 
greater boon). — colv: = airots 
(never ogi in tragedy). Cp. 457. 
253. Cp. 30. —kal: marks the 
interest and insistence of the 
questioner, whose mind is  sur- 
charged with queries. Cp. 257.— 
droywrdv: flame-flashing (flame- 
visag’d). Epithets in -w7rds are 
especially freq. in Euripides. 
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ad’ ov ye ToAAas ExpabyoovTal TEXVas. 


XOPO2 


A , ‘ teed > Z 
255 tovotade On oe Levs em aitiapacuw 


TTPOMHOEY=2 


aixilerai Te KovOapN Kaa KaKOV. 


XOPOS 


ovd eat aOdov Tépa cot TpoKElpEvov ; 


TTPOMHOEYS 


ovK ado y ovdev, myv Orav Keivw SoK7. 


254. Ves, and many arts there- 
from theyll learn. A cultivated 
feeling for the language is neces- 
sary to perceive the color of the 
utterance in the stichomythy in 
tragedy. Simple as the con- 
versation is here, all the English 
versions are totally inadequate. 
Position and particles are ignored. 
Cp. 258, 379, 746, 768.— ad’ ov: 
eX CULUS USI. 

255. Tovotose: apparently dis- 
tant from aitidpacuw, but a verse 
is like an incomplete circle. See 
on 194. The nom. and acc. can 
be held in the mind longer than 
the dat.; not so the gen. So in 
Latin the gen. is always put near 
its belongings. 

256. Prometheus interrupts, 
and the stichomythy is preserved. 


More freq. the artifice is concealed 
by a question. — kakév: gen. of 
separation, as Ar. Av. 383 THs 
opyns xadav. 

257. éotiv: accented whenever 
the original and dormant meaning 
is awakened by emphasis (neg. 
or otherwise). — mpoxelyevov: an 
afterthought, the predicating idea 
reasserting itself. If they had 
been juxtaposed, as Pers. 371 (jv 
mpoxeimevov), the verbal element 
in the participle would have van- 
ished, being neutralized by éortwy, 
mpokeiwevoy becoming a mere ad- 
jective. The perf. part. is often 
associated with other adjectives. 
Periphrases with the aor. part. are 
rare, but with the perf. frequent. 
Cp. 755. 

258. 


Stav Kelvw SoxKq: Ze. 
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XOPOS 


do€eu d€ Tas ; 
260 


7 > 
Tis éAtis ; 


> ¢ los 77 
OUX opas OTL 


npaptes ; as & nuapres ovr ewot héyeww 
Kal’ ndovny aol 7 adyos. 


a\\a TavTa pev 


peOdpev, dOdov & exrvow Cyree Tua. 


TTPOMHOEYS 


edadpov otis THudTov e€w 70a 


during his reign; if another as- 
cends the throne, the situation 
will change. A somewhat more 
definite répya is mentioned in 
376, and a foreshadowing of the 
real end in 756. — kelvw: an Epic 
and Ionic touch; but in Demos- 
thenes with aphaeresis (‘ke/vw). 

259. Sdte. S was: the position 
marks the high tension of the 
speaker’s mind. The chorus takes 
up the Titan’s “seem” —“ Seem! 
But how?” 

260. npaptes: ddst err. 

261. Kal’ qSov_v: = pds 700- 
vyv. Cp. 212.—@dyos: maeror ; 
mévOos = luctus; ddvvn = cructa- 
tus (the sharp momentary pain). 
After dAyos supply ef A€youne. 

262. Cp. Eur. App. 290 ff. 
6dov. . . Ory. . . TOP ciropny | 
pei’ én’ ddXov eis BeATiw Adyov. 

263. “Ay, ‘tis an easy thing 
for him that has | No pain, to talk 
of patience” (Tourneur, Athezst’s 
Tragedy 2. 4), “Men | Can coun- 

AESCHYLUS — 12 


sel and speak comfort to that 
grief | Which they themselves not 
Weal (Ue BiG) Gs iO), PAN 
wretched soul, bruised with ad- 
versity, | We bid be quiet, when 
we hear it cry; | But were we 
burden’d with like weight of 
pain,| As much, or more, we 
should ourselves complain” (Com. 
of Errors 2. 1), facile omnes, 
quom ualemus, recta  consilia 
aegrotis damus (Ter. Azdr. 309), 
suaue, mari magno_ turbantibus 
aequora uentis, | e terra magnum 
alterius spectare laborem (Lucret. 
2.1), todto 8 eimeiy pdov ) pe 
pev kaka (Eur. 77. 45), paov 
mapaverv 7) Tmaldvra Kaptepetv 
(Alc. 1078). — edadpov: = padiov. 
So often xoddov. Cp. Philemon, 
Fr. 2 xaXendv TO Trovetv, TO de 
KeAedoat padiuv. — wo wéSa: an 
easy trope. Cp. Cho. 697 éw ko- 
pilov ddrcOpiov mndod mda, Eur. 
Heracl. 109 Kxadov S€ y éfw mpa- 
yparwv exev 10da. 
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EXEL TAPAlvel vouberetv TE TOV KAKWS 


, . 
265 TpacaorT . 


> ‘\ MS Al + Me e> 1 tA 
eyo O€ Tavl’ dravr’ HmioTadpnp. 


Y > , 
EKQV EKWY — NMAPTOV, OVUK apYHTomat * 


Ovntots apyywr avTos nvpounv Tovous. 


lal > > , la 
Ov MAY TL ToWwals Y WduNY TOLALoL ME 


lal hak 
Katirxvavetobar mpos TéTpars TEdapaiots, 


consulere. — 
Cp Buree 7. 


\ cal 
862 amavrés eopev eis TO vouberety 


264. tjapatveiv: 
vovleretv : 7720/Eere. 
copot, attol 8 drav ohaddper, 
ov ywwokopev, H.F. 1249 od 8 
€xTOs WY ye TuUdopas pe VoUOeTEts. 

265. “Nothing of all these 
evils hath befallen me | But justly: 
I myself have brought them on, | 
Sole author I, sole cause!.. . | 
This well I knew” (Milton, Savz- 
son Ag. 374 ff.).— rat Gravra: 
more emphatic than radra ravra 
(‘all, all I knew’). ‘It was not 
an act of imprudence; I did what 
I did advisedly, fully cognizant of 
all the consequences’ (viz., that I 
would be punished). See on 268. 
—jmordpny: / had the knowledge 
(émuotnun), which the chorus 
had hinted he had not (260). 
‘You may call it a dudprypa 
(266) to help others and have 
no regard for one’s own safety — 
and from your point of view I 
grant it.’ 

266. avadirAwots 
(repetition) expresses passion, and 
means more in Greek than in 
Latin, more in Latin than in 


© ‘ c , 
€KOV EKOV: 


Italian. Cp. 274, 688, 887, 894, 
999. — ovk apvfjcouat: = dyow 
(Oporoynow), non mentiar (Hor. 
SWizn Bs (8p 3) 

267. aphyev: prose Ponfav 
= odperOv. — nopopnv: gained, 
brought on myself. Cp. Soph. 
Ai. 1023 Tadta ravTa cov Gavovros 
nopopny, Lsae. 8. 35 (oikiay) dioyt- 
Aias ebpicxovoay (of rental), 11. 
49 xwplov .. . 6 tA€ov ovK Gv Evpot 
TPLaKOVTA LVOV. 

268. Prometheus contrasts the 
magnitude of his punishment with 
the light penalty anticipated. — 
ot phy te: nevertheless, not by any 
means (uyv a repellant particle; 
it meets an objection). — dépnv: 
= ordinary prose @unv (Lys. 31. 
1) ; impf. of resistance to pressure 
(/ never dreamed). GS. 216. — 
Tolatot: prose TolavTais. — pe kaT- 
toxvavetrBar: that [ should waste 
away. The subj. of the inf. is 
sometimes expressed for contrast 
or emphasis. Cp. Soph. £7. 471 
Sox pe reipav rrvd_ ToAuHoev, 
Plato, Pep. 400 B ofpar d€ we &Ky- 
KOEVAL. 

269. meSapolos: prose pereu- 
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UA rh) Ii vO > i , 
TUXOVT EPyLOV TOVO GAYELTOVOS TAYOD. 


Kal “or Ta ev TapoVTa pn Svpec# ayn, 


ta A ~ ‘ 63 , 
méOou 6€ Bara Tas TpocepTovaas TUXAS 


> , > i4 w ‘ / ‘ “~ 
akovoal’, as pabyrte dua TédovS TO Tay. 


miecbé po, tiheabe, cuprovycare 


275 T@ VUV [LOYOUVTL. 


> / 4 
TAUTA TOL TAAVOpEVH 


mpos GAdor adov tHpovn mpoorlave. 


pots, never in Soph. or Eur. Cp. 
710, 916, Cho. 846 ddyou mebdp- 
meod. = pera in meaning, 
but not in etymology. 

270. “Round about all is 
mute | As the snow fields on 
the mountain peaks ” (Tennyson). 
Cp. 2.— tvxévTa: so Eng. “you 
have happened of an untoward 
son-in-law ” (Heywood). 

271. Siperbe: trag. = ddvpecbe. 
— 4x: prose Avras (dolores) = 
ovppopas = Tixas (272). 

272. mo. Bacar: = ek TOU 


OLol. 


Gpparos ert thy yav KataBaca 
(to listen to the narrative and 
be prepared to sing the ordou- 
pov).— 7s mpoceprotcas tixas: 
=Tas emovcas ovppopds. Cp. 
637. 

273. Sia té&dovs: not forever 
(8a mavrds), the usual meaning, 
but penitus, ad finem usgue om- 
nino, emphasizing To wav. Cp. 
Eum.64. 6.4 mavros in this sense 
is rare in Att. (283). For the 
resolution cp. 2, 76. 

274. “Sorrow shared with af- 


fectionate friends is relieved of 
half its poignancy” (Kalidasa, 
Cakuntala 3), “Have pity upon 
me, have pity upon me, O ye my 
friends: for the hand of God 
hath touched me” (/o4 19. 21). 
—ovpmovicare: condolete. Cp. 
aovykapvew (414, 1059), 
oxoAg (243). 

275. vov:) (avpiov, when they 
themselves may not be free from 
woe. Aristotle defines €Aeos as 
Avan tis él hawopevy Kak 6 


Ovva- 


Kav autos mpocbokncEley ay Ta- 
Gely 4 TOV avTod Tia (Rhet. 2. 3. 
2).—poyotvrn: Ep. = ovovytt. 
—ratré: adv. = tov aitov Tpo- 
Tov = bpoiws (codem modo), hence 
impartially. — trhavapévyn: rvoam- 
mg. 

276. “Et chacun a son tour, 
comme dit le proverbe” (Moliére, 
L’ Ecole des Femmes 5. 8), Cp. 
Eur. Heracl. 611 mapa 6 dddav 
dAdo. poipa biwi«e, [Isoc.] 1. 29 
Kown yap 7% TUX Kal TO peAdov 
déparov, Archil. 9. 7 dAdote 3 
GAdos éxa rode, Simon. 32 (els 


rSe AIXXYAOY TLPOMHARYS 
XOQPOS 
ode deorvkrars creMangas 
rodroa, Looped, 
ral pdy clade wodl xpaurpdrvrey 
ao 


Baixoy mpolumode” aifepa CO dyrdy 


mOpoY ROPOY, dxprodoury 


Keown rpde wears > 


rods rods SO merous 


tls AX wenTae Ghed 
NEWLO NA warrds CKOvTar, 


QKEANOQS 


prea Soleyys repna cealevov 


Seowddas) dvGowros Cy kop wore 
Gy | cys 6 re yiveren adoro, | ay 
dvdpa Moy QGior, de~| wor Yooror 
tomerar, Schiller, Bra wer das 
Stine 4. 4 *Schreitet das Ungltick 
. «+ Heute an dieser Porte pocht 
es, Morgen an jener <= mpd 
Gdrtjgor dows more expressive 
than if not interwoven, — wpore 
tdves a@dighis wher (metaphor 
from a bird of prev), 

apy. ode dwodormis: voy wees 
éxg (litotes), natural to the Greek, 
but imported into English from 
the study of the classics, de 
Odvgas: dramatic aor, here a real 
past. See on 73. Cp. 303, 

a7o. wals ava Cin accordance 
with that desire), — Kpaurvdevroy | 
poet, adj, = raydws hepoaevor 
(AaBpoevros 601), 

a8o, “Inhabit as birds wing 


the wind, | Its world.qurrounding 
aether’> (Shelley). = Aixevs pPrage 
Woe (Oye LS) wpe Adodera | 
fevrexy (the chariot and stepping 
OUt) == dywdws Awe Loypurity of 
any kind is abhorrent to “Aves, 
a8i, wdpows (high dean ev 
my wopear waodyrar ra doven 
(schol, Cp. Bun 47 283 dtven 
mapon (of the sea).o= dxprodeey | 
rege, ‘The highway of the 
binds was dvadds but the Gdn 
Where Prometheus was bound, 
Was Peay 
ata, wedd: Att, fat of weddton 
a8, Prometheus ix interrupted 
by the arrival of an unexpected 
visitor, ‘The framework of the 
drama ia thug made more elaatie 
and the audience kept ih suapense, 
a8a, Awier Onna prow tae 
right, monnted on a winged werd, 
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Siapeupapevos mpos o€, Upounfed, 


. A , 
TOV TTEPYYWK TOVO oLwvor 


yopy otopiov arep evbivo 


Lal lal oe , yy lal 
TOLS GOALS O€ TUX ALS, to A, ouvadyo. 


, / lal 7 
76 TE YAP [LE, HOKO, Tvyyeves OUTS 


The chorus has the same attitude 
toward Zeus as Prometheus, but 
declares that his resistance to 
Zeus is foolish, not reproachfully, 
but entreatingly, that he may be- 
think himself of some means to 
obtain respite of his suffering. 
Oceanus, on the other hand, mis- 
judging the haughty character of 
Prometheus, demands complete 
and humble submission to the 
will of the sovereign. Nowhere 
is there a hint of the relationship 
existing between Oceanus and the 
chorus. —6odtx4\s: Ep. = paxpas. 
Cp. 6 393 borryqy bb6v. — réppa 
xehetBov: poet. = TéAos 6600, S0- 
called terminal acc. with qxw (not 
the obj. of duspeupdpevos). Cp. 
717, 724, 729, Prom. Luom. Fr. 7. 

285. Saperpdpevos mpds oe: 
having traversed (sc. Thy KE 
hevbov) to thee. Cp. Sept. 334 
buperpor b06v, Eur. Lr. 123 bub. 
pérov yap aibépos | Téyvov Ke 
Aevbov. 

286. “The hors that hadde 
wynges for to fle,” but not Pegasus, 
nor a griffin. Sea deities are rep- 
resented in older Greek art as 
riding on sea horses, — wrepvyokf : 


formed like the Homeric 7odu«n 
(= dkvrrepor). 

287. Directing by my will with- 
out (= and not with) @ bridle bit. 
The steed is endowed with reason 
and does not require a guiding 
rein. So the golden handmaids 
of Hephaestus (& 419), Achilles’ 
steed Xanthus (T 407), the horse 
Falada endowed with speech in 
Grimm’s Marchen, the ships of 
the Phaeacians (0 560). 

288. 
aches in me.” 


cuvadyo: “thy sorrow 
The variety of ex- 
pressions for sympathy is note- 
worthy (161, 243, 274, 303, 414, 
1059). — to: an excellent touch ; 
the insistence upon his sympathy 
casts just a shadow of doubt on 
his sincerity in contrast with the 
unaffected pity of the nymphs. 
289. Multum ualet communio 
sanguinis (Cic. Pro Roscio Amer. 
22. 63).—7d ovyyevés: since he 
is the son of Uranus and Gaea. 
The villagers of Loukka in Za- 
cynthus sing a song to-day, which 
runs: Kadd od eva, To ovyevo 
V hvas ovppaLopévo | Kat oe Karo 
kal oe KAKO Vv’ Hvar cvvTpopepEevo, 
‘Kinship is an excellent bond of 
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295 OnMaW OTL XPH ToL CvmTpaooeEL * 


affection, which keeps us in weal 
and in woe standing loyal to- 
gether-4a5 | Cp.n3egumisee on ei4e— 
Sox: Ion. for doxe? por, seldom 
= / think in Att., though this use 
is not excluded. So Chaucer “it 
thinketh me.” 

290. constrains. 
The cpd. is unusual. — xapls : 
apart from, whereas avev = sine. 
But the best authors sometimes 
neglect the distinction.—ré.. . 
ré: never in Att. inscr., but occa- 
sionally in the orators, especially 
Lys. and Isoc., to connect sen- 
tences (never words). 

291. potpav: Aart (of consid- 
eration) due, honor. Cp. Eur. 
Suppl. 241 véwovtes tH hOdvw 
m)éov j2€pos, Soph. 77. 1238 véwew 
€uol POivovtt potpav, Plato, Crat. 
398 B peyddnv potpay kal ryniv 
Exel. 

292. velparpe: without av simply 
because ovk éoriy 6tw = odk gor 
Orws TW = Ts dv = oik dv. Ex- 
cept in a few fixed phrases the 
pure opt. is not used for opt. with 
av in Attic. All the so-called ex- 
amples are of the same type (exc. 


éoavaykater : 


those in direct questions). It is 
prob. a relic, and was handed down 
as a formula, ovx €or dtw satisfy- 
ing dy’s claim. In 291 there is an 
-av just before the opt., which 
cheats the ear and the regimen. 
So the Eng. possessive (“inno- 
cence’ white soul”), GMT. 241, 
GS. 450. 

293. tae: proleptic. — érupa: 
real, lon. for ép8a. Cp. érvpo- 
Aoyia, épAozrea. ddAnbés = can- 
did; 76 dv=that which really 
25. 

294. XapttoyAwocetv : gloze)( 
tell simple sooth, t.e. érvyya—in 
deed as well as in word to be a 
friend: py por dvip ein yAdoon 
piros, dAAaQ Kal épyw (Theogn. 
973). Cp. Cho. 266 yddoons 
Xap 8& wavr’ dmrayyede?, Eur. 
Or. 1514 yAdoon xapiler. See on 
180.— vt pou: = éveotié pou = év 
T) poe eveoti po. Cp. Eur. 
Bacch. 316 év ry pice | To cwppo- 
vely €veotiy eis TA ravT del. 

295. ohpawe: show zn detail 
(pres.), but onunvov (564), show 
(aor.), insisting on the accom. 
plishment of the action. 
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300 


éravupov Te peda Kal meTpnpepy 


avTOKTLT avTpa, THY TLONpopATopa 


é\Oety és atav; 7 Oewpyowv tvxas 


3 NX > a \ fal A 
ELAS aiEae KL ouwacxKyahov KQKOLS ; 


dépxov Oéapa, Tovde Tov Aros pidov, 


x 
305 Tov ovykatagTycavTa THY Tupavvida, 


296. ‘Qxeavot : 3d pers., in- 
forming the audience who the 
visitor is. — The use of the proper 
name for the pers. pron. is a 
marked feature of tragedy. 

297. Cp. Eur. Fr. 903 ovK 
zore AUmyns GAO pappaxov Bpo- 
trois | &s dvdpos éaOXod Kai pirov 
mapaivests. — The trochaic cae- 
sura in the paroemiac is rare. 

298. tt xpfipa: che cosa? often 
added to éa (exclamation of sur- 
prise). The Italians even omit 
che and make cosa do duty for the 
interrogative. 

299. érémrns: = Jewpds (118). 
Cp. 302, Sept. 640 marpwas yas 
eroTr TH pas- 

300. merpnped?] : 
Cp. Eur. Cycl. 82 
metpnpepy | rotpvas GOpoica. 

zor. Cp. 133. — avré«tira: 


rock-voofed. 


» > > 
dvtpa 8 és 


self-formed, t.e. natural — Vergil’s 
vivo saxo.—o8npophtopa : mother 
of iron (of Scythia). Cp. 647 py- 
tépa Onpov, Milton, P.L. 1. 673 
“In his womb was hid metallic 
ore.” According to Pliny the art 
of casting bronze was discovered 
by the Scythians. Cp. Sept. 817 
SKv6y ovdnpy- 


302. alav: 


prose ynv (only 
twice in Soph., but often in Eur. 
and Aesch.).— Sewphowv: fo gaze 
on. The fut. participle is modal 
(exc. in O.O. relations). 

303. cvvacxadav: from ouva- 
axddAw, not -dw (161). 

304. Sépkov Séapa. : almost = 
specta spectaculum. Cp. 241-— 
révbe: = pé (deictic and proleptic). 

305. That aided him im the 
stablishment of his power. — ovy- 


karacthoovTa: = ovvidpioavTa, 
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one of the many words that en- 
titled the poet to be called *thun- 
dering Aeschylus.» Cp. 109, 861, 
866, Sept. 614 (ovyxabeAKva Oyce- 
tat), Suppl. 286 (dorvyecrovoupe- 
vy). 

306. See on 237. 

307. Opa, II popnfed: so the 
chorus (144).— yé: emphasizing 
the fact that vouderpoes and wap- 
awwéoets lay nearest his heart. 
The good old man of the sea is 
now about to admonish one who 
ordinarily needs advice least; the 
recommendations of the well- 
meaning friend are calculated to 
incite the stiff-necked Titan to 
further resistance. As Pseudo- 
Isocrates says (I. 31), pede 
diractws av, Bapd yap, pd: 
ireriryentys, tapovytixdy ydp. 
—So the young Elihu to Job: 
“T pray thee, hear my speeches,and 
hearken to all my words ” (33. 1). 

308. 8&w: see On 177. — Tor- 
KAe: various, hence shrewd 
(Sava, covero, emeamjore). Cp. 
62 and the epithets of Hesiod 
(Theeg. 520): morxiAos, aiodouy- 
res, 546 ayxvAountis, 616 roAve- 


dpts. Oceanus is not speaking 
with a sneer, as some suppose. 
309. * Those who know | 
Themselves, who wisely take | 
Their way through life, and 
bow | To what they cannot break” 
(Matthew Arnold, v:pedocles).— 
ylyvwoxe cautév: dearn to know 
thyself (endeavor) : yv®b veavrov, 
come to a knowledge of thyself 
(attainment). Cp. 327, 334, GS. 
303.— Praecepto monitus, saepe 
te considera (Phaedr. 3. 8. 1), 
“Examinez-vous bien, et vous 
verrez quwil y aura toujours de 
votre faute” (Lesage, Gi Blas), 
“ Full wys is he that can him-selven 
knowe (Jonkes Tale 3329).— 
The Greeks (and the French) 
recognize a certain bluntness about 
the imv. The pres. is not so 
abrupt, so urgent, as the aorist. — 
This proverb (as pndey dyav 318, 
327, comp. 507, 543) the Greek 
applied to all the phases of life. 
Like @vyrd dpoveiv, Karpov dpa, 
etc., they arose and flourished on 
Tonic soil, and in the modern world 
have evoked a prodigious philo- 
sophic literature. “E caelo de- 
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310 
scendit yv@O. ceavrov,” says 
Juvenal (Sat. 4. 11. 27). Soc- 


rates based all knowledge on an 
obedience to this commandment. 
—“Once read thy own breast 
right.... Man gets no other light. 
Sink in thyself! There ask 
what ails thee” (Arnold, Zwzfed.). 
In the Charmides of Plato, Critias 
maintains that 76 yeyvwoxery EavTov 
is the same as cwppoovvy. — peb- 
é&ppooat tpémouvs: “Amend your 
ways and your doings” (Jer. 7. 
3), “Self is sin-obstinate, if self 
amend not” (Old Eng. Play). 
311. TeOnypévovs:  whelled 
(“speak daggers”). Cp. Soph. 
Ai. 584 yA@ood cov teOnypevn, 
Sept. 715 teOyypevov Toi wp ovK 
drapBrvveis Aoyw, Eur. Or. 1625 
np exov teOnypevov, Hipp. 689 
épyn cvvteOnypévos ppevas, Psalins 
64. 3 “Whet their tongue like a 
sword... shoot their arrows, even 
bitter words.” The Greeks were 
freer than we in the use of yAdooa 
(xdAxeve yhOooar Pind. P. 1. 86), 
but Holofernes speaks ofa “tongue 
file due: ee Gent) 
312. plpes: hurlest forth, like 
a thunderbolt (1043). Cp. 932, 
Eur. Alc. 679 veavias ddyous 


pirrwv, Hec. 334 Oyo... . paTnv 
pipOevres, Hdt. 4. 142 ratra...« 
és "Iwvas améppurtat.— The con- 
dition is monitory; hence the fut. 
indic. (of which there are almost 
three times as many cases in 
Aesch. as of the subjv.; in Soph. 
and Eur. they are more evenly 
balanced). GMT. 447. — taxa: 
haply. Aristotle says (/ehet. 2. 
13. 1) that old men have met with 
so many failures that they are not 
sure of anything: olovra, icact 
8 0t8e, kat apdiaByrovvtes mpoo- 
tibéacw de TO “laws” Kal “Taxa,” 
Kal mévTa A€yovtw OUT, Trayiws 
(positively) obdév. — Kal paxpdv 
kré.: though seated high above. — 
Oceanus warns his friend that 
Zeus may “give him a punish- 
ment fit for his mischief,” that 
“with reiterated crimes he might | 
Heap on himself damnation.” — 
paxpdv: adverbial. — dvatépe : 
only here in Aeschylus. 

313. “I dare not speak lest 
Heaven’s fell King | Should hear” 
(Shelley, ?.U. 1. 140).— ®Bakav: 
prose xabeCopevos. —kAvor: with 
év as durative fut., the indic. being 
ambiguous (both durative and 
aoristic), taxa toning down the 
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assertion to a bare possibility, 

xodrov: with poyPor, Cp, deme 

500 Kdros Tis epywarwy, See App, 
$14. maddy: docu, 

g15. “Let reason moderate 
your rage a little,” dvdpav yap 
éorwv évdixwy re Kal wobdy, | ev rots 
canoe pay TEOvpHaOaL cody (4%, 
358). —ds tas: = an adj, modi 
fying épyds (= ras vavred), So 
in prose the rel, (clause) may do 
duty for the article, — dpyde: ¢rae 
(wrathy moods), “this temper 
. «+ | Mood it and brood it in 
your breast” (John Byron), 
ues: Put away at once (aor), 
but {hre (316) endeavor to find 
(pres.). Cp. Hur. A¢pp. 473 Aipye 
pev (make an effort) Kaxdy bpe= 
vov, | Angov 8 bBpilovaa. 

317. “All proverbs in his 
speech, he’s proverbs all, | Why 
speaks he proverbs? | Because he 
would speak truth, | And proverbs 
you'll confess are old-said sooth” 
(Old Eng, Play), dpxata: vderl- 
levies, “old saws and outworn 
sense,” hence 7AOu, popa. Cy, 
Ar, Plit, 323 dpxaiov Kal oumpov, 
Nuh. 984 dpyaia Kal Avrodusby 
(Noachian) wah rerrlyuv dvd peat, 


dpporrer 88 yraualoyely (aad ov 
PHENEHNY DARE MAY epee orenods 
(Aristotle, Ade a at ak Op 
also Dogberry in déwed tae (a 
§). the fool in Zea, Touehatone 
In dy Vow Like ## (a ad old 
Justice, who ia © (ull of wise saws 
and moder tnatanees” and Coe 
tard in ewe Ladewey Lat 
palvopar Adyerws HOO OL BL, 

a8 f, Swe, Aare, prewar 
to be the wages of tea bode a tomene 
“Tul offte for to muche apeche | 
lath many a man ben spilt 
(Aaunciples Tile yah), Wea, OQ 
710 bo yA@ooys ror Cyowupde ey 
dvOporoww dpurros | hedwrje, 
wrelory BE Naps Kanda merpow 
lovorys, Mur, Aacck. ASO dyaA ior 
rOMATON 6 6 TO TAAO® SoPPUQla, 
Acach, fers, 818 aby badagen 
Oviyrov dvra xpi) dpovele  jadwean | 
4é "no matter what you tay 
think about my advice belting out 
of date, it remaing true” © Pride 
goeth before destruction and a 
haughty spirit before a tall 
(700 OS VO. AB), = WNpydpow | 
buy Lalhing) (panpoy dureydpevor, 
Lys, 16, 1g, Cp Ade dA @ 
“ Boys, with women's voloea, atyive 
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320 
mpos Tors Tapovar & adda tpochaPetv Héhess. 
ovKouy enovye xpapevos Si0acKah 
mpos KeVTPA K@Aov EKTEVELS, OpOY OTL 
Tpaxvs povapyxos ovd’ wreviMuvos Kparel. 
325 Kal vov éyw pe ete Kal TELpacopaL 


to speak big,” Plato, Afol. 20 E 
éav dd€ te tly péeya A€yev, Ar. 
Ran. 835 pi peydra diay deye, 
Theogn. 25 pyror . . . dyopacbae 
€os péya. 

319. A freq. sentiment in the 
Greek poets. Cp. Pind. O. 1. 85 
dxépdeua AéAoyxEv Gapuva KaKa-yo- 
pos. — érlxepa: fay (for the 
laborer, yecporexvns). Cp. Plato, 
Rep. 608 C ra ye peytota éxixerpa 
dperjs, Ar. Vesp. 581 tavras éni- 
Xetpa.- 

320. ov: ef is dispensed with. 
See on 42.— tamewds: humilis, 
extremely rare in this sense, usu- 
ally = grovelling, low. — elnes ka- 
kois: cp. Soph. Ant. 472 cixew & 
ov ériatatat Kakots (fo evils dire 
she knoweth not to yield). To 
the Greek there was nothing ad- 
mirable in the action of a man 
who refused to bend under the 
weight of disaster; but the un- 
yieldingness of a woman situated 
as Antigone marked the heroic. 

321. Cp. Pers. 531 pip Kal Tt 
mpos Kakoio. tpoo Fira: Kaxov, Eur. 


Hipp. 874 GdXo tps KaKD KAKOV. 
—8é: fourth word in the verse 
because the preceding words are 
closely linked together. Cp. 381. 

323 ff. mpds kévtpa Kahov éixte- 
veig: paraphrase of a homely and 
oft-quoted proverb from Aeschylus 
to Paul. Cp. Ag. 1624 mpos Kevtpa 
py Ad«rile, Pind. P. 2. 173 mori 
Kévtpov Aakriléepev bhucOypos - - - 
otpos, “ To kick at the goad | But 
lengthens the road,” Acts g. 5 and 
26. 14, Ter. Phorm. 1. 2+ 26 ad- 
uorsum stimulum calces, Amrmian. 
Marcell. 18. 19 ne contra acumina 
calcitraret, Dante, /nferno 9. 94 f. 
“ Perché ricalcitrate a quella vo- 
glia.” The fut. éxrevels is used as 
a familiar (not harsh) imv., as the 
Countess says to the Clown in 
All’s Well (1. 3), “You'll be 
gone, Sir Knave, and do as | com- 
mand you.” 

324. trebOvvos: like the office- 
holders in Athens. None may 
ask of Zeus an accounting of his 
stewardship. 


325. ely: fut. of epyopas in 
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standard prose, but iwy, iévae are 
pres. as well. 

326. édv: the inscriptional 
form; 7v the Thucydidean form 
(to avoid common phraseology?) ; 
dv late (but see Lys. 22). — é&- 
Adoat: with dvvwua. Cp. Plato, 
Legg. 638 E repwpevos av dpa 
dvywpar. 

327. Make an effort to hold 
thy peace and bridle thy all too 
unruly tongue (= ywoons pa- 
Aorta TavTaxov Kpate), “ Mas- 
sige deinen Zorn; es fallen die 
Funken des Zornes erst auf Dich” 
(Herder), dpovety 8 @vyrov dvr’ 
ov xpy péya (Eur. Fr. 77).— 
AaBpooréper: cp. Soph Az. 1147 
TO adv AdBpov oroua. 328. akpt- 
Bas: = axpws, with zepiroo- = a 
double superlative (zepiccddpwv 
= Xlav ovverds) — remonstrance, 
not irony. 

329. “Where the tongue wags, 
ruin never lags” (Mrs. Browning). 
Not quite so harsh is zAnyas de 
mpootpiBerar Tots oikérats (Ar. 


Eq.5). Cp. Soph. Ant. 127 Zeis 
yap peydAns yAdoors Kourovs | 
brepexOaipa (Zeus abominates the 
boasts of a great tongue), Sen. 
Thyestes 613 quem dies vidit ve- 
niens superbum, | hunc dies vi- 
dit fugiens iacentem. — paraia : 
= aBpoortéuw. — weorrtpiBerar : 
empiric present. 

330. Observe the symmetry in 
the number of verses (in 320-339). 
—{mr@ ce: J gratulate thy for- 
tune (= paxapilw oe, sc. ‘that 
thou art not held guilty as well as 
I*). Cp. Eur. Med. 60. — é8os- 
veka: trag. for ort. — éxrds alrias: 
cp. Soph. Ant. 445 fw Bapeias 
aitias. —kupeis: ¢u te frouves = 
el, Tvyxaves oy, though occasion- 
ally in Ion. prose = tvyyavew 
(wancisc?) ; asa copula practically 
confined to tragedy. 

331. Een daring to share my 
trials,—“thou hast had the te- 
merity to sympathize with me in 
my affliction; I congratulate thee 
that the act has not brought dire 
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punishment on thy own head.” 
(Cp, 274. 

332. tacov: let be, have done. 
Cp. ® 221 dye by, Kal eacov. — 
pydé: instead of Kai pH (eacov 
neg. in character). — pednodro: 
cp. 1002 f. The 3d pers. of the 
aor. imv. in prohibitions is found 
in all departments of literature, 
but rarely the 2d in any domain 
(none in the orators). 

333. Note thealliteration — the 
a of caution. Oceanus is warned to 
be more ware. — mavrws... ov: 
more emphatic than oveapas. Cp. 
1053, Eur. Hipp. 1062. —vlv: = 
avrov. See on 46.—evmOhs : cp. 34- 

334- circums pice, 
Ep., rare in trag., freq. in Pindar. 
Cp. 1034. — mnpavOgs: = BArafys- 
— 684: mission = eav Ons. Cp. 
951, Sept. 37 py parav 600. 

335. moAA@: rare in this sense 
in some authors (Aeschines pre- 


TATTALVE : 


fers 7oAv).— Tovs méAas: not “die 
Nachsten,” “les prochains,” but 
“autrui,” those who have any re- 
lations whatsoever with us, not 
belonging to the group oixeto, 
emitnoeror, pido, avayKator. — wé- 
Aas is archaic and poet. for 7Ay- 
alov. — dpevodv: zustruct. — evs : 
= olos el. 

336. epyw kod Ady: acommon 
and natural contrast in a state 
where the 7rTwv Adyos became the 
kpetrrwv under the skillful manipu- 
lation of the gogucrai. Cp. 1080. 
—rexpalpopar: draw conclusions 
from premises (rexpypua). 

337. ‘1 go, and prithee stay me 
not.’ 

338. atxa: J vaunt, i.e. feel 
confident, — repeated to enforce 
the entreaty in 337. — Swpedv: 
the older form, but dwpeay prevails 
at the end of the fifth century. 

339. The result clause is really 
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TpoOupias yap ovdev édXelzres. 
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epexegetic of dwpeav. — ekAtoat: 
the inf. representing the imv. or 
opt. is in the fut. sphere. 

340. Ta pév: zz Part (followed 
by arap).— érawa: ) (uegudopar= 
{thank you. Cp. [Theogn.] 203 ra 
wev o aivd, Tad peudopar.— Aff: 
Sc. €ratvOv = ératvéropar det. 

341. mwpo8uplas: gen. of want. 
—ovdév: adv. —édXelwes: cpds. 
with éy are practical (instant press- 
ing interest); émAerev, fail; 
Kataretzew, hinterlassen ; dzoXel- 
zew, verlassen; elzew (299, 731, 
734), leave (colorless). — ardp : 
belongs to the sermo familiaris. 

342. pndev mover: pres. (desist- 
ance) = Anfov zovav = éacov 

332)- — ededav: naturally can, 
and often does, take the dat., usu. 
in the dramatic poets (acc. 507), 
but occasionally also in prose. 
Cp. Pers. 842 trois Gavotor zdod- 
Tos ovdev Here. 


343. el te. . . B€Xas: there is 


no “contemptuous doubt” in these 
words. Cp. Soph. 77. 228 xaprov 
€l TL Kal epets. 

344. éxrrodav txov: keeping out 
(of it). Cp. Xen. Cyr. 1. 37 oup- 
Bovdrevovow éxrrodwy exe éavtov. 

345 f. Prometheus does not be- 
lieve cata tov dvOparwov Aoyio pov 
solamen miseris socios habuisse 
doloris (Spinoza, Eth. 4. 57), but 
rather with Cicero (De Of. 3. 6. 
30) suum cuique incommodum 
(discomfort) ferendum est, potius 
quam de alterius commodis detra- 
hendum. Cp. 446.— elvexa: Ion. 
and Ep. for évexa (otvexa not trag.). 
Cp. xewds, &etvos. 

346. tuxetv: = yevéoOa. Cp. 
Pers. 706 rypat’ dv t3xou Bporois. 

347-372. A magnificent de- 
scription: “1’extréme limite,” says 
Patin, “ou parvient quelquefois 
l'audacieux génie d’Eschyle.” 

347 f. 84a: emphasizes ov. — 
kactyvitov: prose ddeAdod. 
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348. telpovor: vexant; Ep. = 
Avrove. (mental and physical). 
Cp. Isoc. Epist. 8. 2 yader@s pe- 
povtes . . . AvTovpévous. —"Athav- 
ros: shows that the poet preserved 
the Hesiodic tradition with refer- 
ence to the Titan’s father (Iaze- 
tovidns), in spite of the fact that 
he represents Prometheus as the 
son of Themis. — Cp. Hes. 7heog. 
517 “ArAas 8 ovpavoy edpiv €xet 

. meipacw év yains, mporap 
Kepadn TE Kal 
dxaparousr yepecowy. — mpds éoré- 
povs Témous: the prep. denotes the 
direction and the plur. the general 
location (westward). 

349. tornxe : virtual pres. —klov’ 
ovtpavoy: cp. Pind. P. 1. 35 Kiwv 
8 ovpavia ovvexer (Aetna), Hat. 
4. 184 gore 8& (Atlas) orevov Kat 
Kukdorepes TavTn, tYyrOv SE ovTw 
3n Te A€yerat ds Tas KopvpPas avTod 


“‘Eorepidov 


. TOUTOV 
Kiova TOD ovpavod A€yovar ob Emt- 
xpi evar, Verg. Aen. 4. 248 ff. 
Atlantis cinctum adsidue cui nu- 
bibus atris | piniferum caput et 
uento pulsatur et imbri, | nix 
umeros infusa tegit. 

350. épelSwv: propping. Pausa- 
nias uses dvéywy, showing that the 


> C4 . 207 
oby old Te elvan idéoOa . 


conception of propping pillars that 
keep the earth and sky apart (a 53) 
had been transformed into the idea 
that the Titan himself was the 
Aeschylus follows Homer, 
not Hesiod. For the various in- 
terpretations of the Homeric pas- 
sage see Roscher, Lex. der griech. u. 
rom. Myth. 1.704. Being weAdpia 
the giants were compared to tops 
of mountains: tiv dé yuvatka edpov 
donv T Opeos Kopypyv (Kk 113). 
Polyphemus is like piéw tAnévte 
tWnrGv dpéwv. — odK eddyKadov: 
not easily borne (litotes). 

351 ff. A reflex of Pindar’s de- 
scription (P. 1. 30). Cp. Hes. 
Theog. 820 érrei Tirnvas a’ obpavov 
eEétace Zevs, | daAdrarov Téxe 
matoa Tudwea Tata reAdpy |... €k 
8€ of Gpwv Hv Exarov Kepadal duos, 
dewvoio Spakovtos. —ynyevi : TOV Ek 


KLOV. 


THs yas yervnSevta Tirava. —té: 
first sy]. of a tribrach (usually, how- 
ever, the /ast, or a monosyllabic 
particle closely connected with the 
preceding word). — Kurixlov xré. : 
tov more | KiAcKuov Opepev trodvei- 
yupov advtpov’ viv ye pay | tac 0 
trép Kvpas dAvepées 6xOar | u- 
KeXia 7 abrod melee orépva da- 


xvaevta (Pind. P.1.17). His bed 
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was said to be év Apipots (B 783), 
which was in Cilicia. “Titanian, 
of Earth born, that warr’d on Jove 
- - . or Typhon, whom the den | 
By ancient Tarsus held” (Milton, 
P.L. 1. 198), “ Doth thy fierce soul 
still deplore | The ancient rout 
by the Cilician hills?” (Arnold, 
Emped.).— oikhtopa: = oixodvra. 
The part. emphasizes the action, 
the substantive the character. Cp. 
Ben Jonson’s note to the reader 
in the Alchemist : “If thou beest 
more, thou art an understander,” 
Shakspere’s “Neither a borrower 
nor a lender be,” 4g. 225 Gutip 
yevérGar Ovyatpos, Thuc. 2. 23. 2 
Kwdutys ylyvoro, Antiph. 1. 11 
Bacavorns yeveoba . . . Bacavi- 
ga, Andoc. I. I9 pyvicayn.. . 
Kal LNVUTHS yevotynv. 

352. @xtipa : J took compas- 
ston on (aor.), ordinary prose 
HA€noa, which does not occur in 
Aesch.; but cp. €Aevds (246); 
oixtipew has to do with emotion, 
€Xeety with action, hence Almosen, 
alms, eleemosynary.—Sé.ov: de- 
structive (orig. burning); Ep. 
and Dor. for zoA€uwos (prose 
and inscriptional). 

353- €katoykdpavoy : “ hun- 
dred” is a round number, conven- 


ient for the designation of a xARO0s. 
Briareus has a hundred hands, the 
viper of Aeacus a hundred heads 
(Ar. Ran. 473). Cp. Hes. Theag. 
150 Tov éxaTov pey xelpes ax Guwv 
discovro | axAacro. xedadai dé 
éxdoTw revtyKovta. In Cukuntala 
(Act 6) Matali tells Dushyanta 
there is a race of giants, the de- 
scendants of Kalanemi (a Daitya 
with a hundred arms and heads), 
whom the gods find difficulty in 
subduing. —xpés Biav: amain = 
Big (380). 

354. Tvdava: Smoke (of the 
volcano), then a  dust-storm: 
“The red-hot‘ breath of the most 
lone Simoom | Which dwells but 
in the desert, and sweeps o'er | 
The barren sands * (Byron, Jfan- 
Jred 3. 1). tddos signifies Thy 
dvadoow thy x THs yhs, and is 
the daiuwy tay dtpav (typhoid) 
Kal Tov broyerov Kai eis Geucmors 
Kal Hdaoteiovs expytes éxdyAov- 
pevov tupés (Ety. Mag. p. 772. 
50).— @otpov: furious, Homeric 
epithet of Ares, esp. applicable to 
a tudws. —8€: the continuation 
of the description by participles 
and adjectives would have been 
too cumbrous. 

355. With horrid jaws hissing 
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360 


terror. Cp. Hes. Zheog. 826 ff. 
yAwoonor dvopepyar AEdixmOrTEs, 
éx S€ ot dcawv | Oeareains Kepa- 
Ajow im ddpvor Tip dudpvoce 
(darted), | macéwv 8 é« Kepa- 
Aéwv Tp Kaieto Sepxopévorco. The 
sound echoes the sense. Cp. 
992 ff., 1015-1025, 1043-1052, 1081— 
1088, Plato, Crat. 427 A 614 Tov 
$i Kal Tod Wi Kal TOD olypa Kal TOD 
Gira, dre rvevpatwdy To ypdppata, 
TAVTG TA TOLALTA MELipNTaL avTOIS 
dvopdlwv, otov 76 Céov Kai TO cele- 
oOar Kat SdAws cETpmov. — TpEP- 
Svaior: Ep. = opepdadréais = prose 
oBepais. — yaponraior: Ep. = 
yvabous. — ovpttov: Typho had 
snake heads. — oé6Bov: = poepov 
avptypov. Cp. Sept. 498 poBov 
Brérov. 

356. And from his eyes the 
lurid lightning’s flash flamed 
forth. —“and every eye | Glared 
lightning, and shot forth pernicious 
fire” (Milton, PL. 6. 848).— 
jorparre: trans. See on 168.— 
yopywmdév: cp. 253, 667, Sept. 537 
(yopyov oppa). Athena was 
yopyams. Odysseus is afraid of 
seeing a yopyein kepady in Hades. 

357. os... exméprwv: deter- 

AESCHYLUS — 13 


ds abrov é&érhynke TOV tnyopav 


mined to destroy (O.O.); prose 
SuapbepSv. — tvpavvida : “the tyr- 
anny of heaven” (Milton, P.Z. 1. 
124).— Bla: (take) dy storm, — 
intensely personal (cp. Kpatos xat 
Bia), whereas advdyxy is impers. 
Both signify overpowering might. 

358. Cp. 667. air@: dat. of 
interest. — &ypumvov: wssleeping 
(epithet transferred to the thing). 
Zeus was ever watchful. — xaé Kev 
dye (Typho) Ovyrtotce Kat abava- 
rout dvagev, | et pay ap d&b vonoe 
matnp avopav te Oeav te (Hes. 
Theog. 837 £.); cp. Lycophr. 386 
dypirvw mpooKabypevos TEXVN, OV- 
Fast. 6. 267 uigil ignis. 

359. KaratBarns : downrushing. 
Cp. Ar. Pax 42 Avds xataBdrov, 
Lycophr. 383 xata.Barys oKnTTOs, 
Hor. Od. 3. 4. 43 Titanas im- 
manemque turmam fulmine sustu- 
lerit caduco. — éxmvéwv ddya: 
breathing flame. Cp. 917, Pind. 
Fr. 112 mip TvéovTos KEpavvod. 

360. Which smote him from his 
loud-mouthed vaunts. Cp. Mar- 
lowe, 1 Zamb. 2. 6 “ With such a 
giantly presumption, | To. . - 
dare the force of angry Jupiter? | 

. . he thrust them underneath 
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the hills, | And press’d out fire 
from their burning jaws.” —éé- 
wAnge: literal (in 133 metaph. as 
well) ; the pass. (éferAdyn) has 
only the transferred sense. 

361. pptvas: midriff, prae- 
cordia (the source of the iwnyo- 
pev Kouracpatwv). So heart in 
Chaucer (“than herte may by- 
think,” “the intellect... | That 
dwelled in his herte, sik and sore”’). 
Cp. “stomach”: “How tender- 
stomach’d you are”? (Beaum. & 
Fl.), “Thy inward heart’s contri- 
tion | Doth move my stomach in 
wonderful condition” (Old Eng. 
Play). The ancients called the 
diaphragm ¢péves (duadpayya is a 
late word). Cp. 881. See on 
34.— tuTels: prose Anyeis. 

362. Wasto cinder scathed and 
thunder-blasted of his strength. 
‘Was scorched to ashes by a sud- 
den flash | Of the offended god’s 
terrific eye” (Kalidasa, Cakuntala 
3). “WVedeva Briareo, fitto dal 
télo | Celestial, giacer dall’ altra 
parte, | Grave alla terra per lo 
mortal gelo” (Dante, Purgatorio 
12. 28 ff.).— &epadrden : was burnt 


to ashes (ipados = omwOnp = 
charcoal spark). — e®évos: acc. 
retained object (vobur tonitru ex- 
pulsum et confectum est). G. 
1239, HA. 724 a, .B. 340, 1, Gl. 
534 b. 

363 f. dxpetov: helpless. — ma- 
paopov : trag. form of zapyopov 
(sprawling). Cp. Milton, P.L. 
I. 194 f. “His other parts be- 
sides | Prone on the flood, ex- 
tended long and. large, | Lay 
floating many a rood.” 

364. Narrows. — 
mryclov: hard by (only here). 
See on 335. 

305. lrotpevos: down-crushed, 
a rare word = queCopevos, drobXt- 
Bopevos. Cp. Ar. Eg. 924 irov- 
Mevos Talis eiapopals (oppressed 
by taxes), Pind. O. 4. 10 Atrvay 
éxets | tov dveuderoay éxatoyxe- 
ira Tupdvos. Typho feels the 
force of Hephaestus’ blows on 
the anvil. 

366 ff. Cp. Verg. Aen. 3. 
578 fama est Enceladi semus- 
tum fulmine corpus | urgeri mole 
hac ingentemque insuper Aet- 
nam | inpositam ruptis flammam 
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expirare caminis, 8. 418 ff. sub- 
ter specus et Cyclopum exesa 
caminis | antra Aetnaea tonant 
ualidique incudibus ictus | auditi 
referunt gemitus striduntque ca- 
uernis. — fpevos: Ep. for xabjpe- 
vos, KabeCouevos. — pvBpoxtumet : 
hammers molten ore. Cp. Eur. 
H.F. 992 pvdpoxtimov pina. 
Thucydides speaks of three erup- 
tions of Aetna (3. 116), the last 
of which occurred in 425. A 
fourth is mentioned by Diodorus 
as taking place in 395. In 7heog. 
860 Hesiod refers to the earliest 
known. —“Theshattered side | Of 
thundering Aetna, whose combus- 
tible | And fuelled entrails thence 
conceiving fire | . aid the 
winds” (Milton, P.L. 1. 232 ff). 
Cp. Lycurg. 95 THs Atrvys pvaKos 
mupos - . . ToUTov 6 peiv pacw emt 
tiv dAAqv x@pav. The Greek is 
utilitarian — he thinks of the 
damage done; a modern poet 
thinks of the sublimity of the 
spectacle: “The volcano’s fierce 
eruptive crest, | Whose splendor 
from the black abyss is flung, | 
While the scorched mountain, 
from whose burning breast | A 
temporary torturing flame is 
wrung, | Shines for a night of 
terror, then repels | Its fire back 
to the hell from whence it 


sprung, | The hell which in its 
entrails ever dwells” (Byron, 
Prophecy of Dante, Canto 3), “A 
vast flood of bowlders, liquefied | 
Metals, and molten sand | Hissing 
adown the mountain’s grassy 
flanks” (Leopardi, La Gznestra). 
But cp. Vero 3. 3 “The fire in- 
creaseth ‘and will not be stayed, | 
But like a stream that, tum- 
bling from a_ hill, | O’erwhelms 
the fields, o’erwhelms the hope- 
ful toil | O° the husbandman.” 
So Pindar differs from the other 
Greek poets. Vv. 367-388 rest 
on Pindar, P. 1. 30-50. The re- 
mainder has its source in Hesiod. 

368. mvpds: gen. of material 
(with. the prep. in Suppl. 953 €x 
kpibav pébv). — Samtovtes: ae- 
vouring, prose katea@iovtes. Cp. 
Cho. 281 éypious yvabous ALxHvas 
(skin-eruptions) e&eaBovras, Eum. 
1041 mupiddrtw Aaparads, Eur. 
Med. 1187 rappdyov updos, 1189 
Zamnrov odpka, La Ginestra* The 
dread seething mass . . - | That 
pours adown the sandy back | - - . 
the prowling flood inexorable.” 
Herodotus tells us that the Egyp- 
tians conceived fire to be a wild 
beast, mavra S€ aitd KateoOiev 
rarep av Aa By (3.16). Cp. Verg. 
Georg. 3. 566 artus sacer ignis 
edebat. 
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369. kadAuKdprov : fair-fruzted. 
— Aevpois ytas: = adeXels aypovs. 
Cp. 394. 

370. Such seething wrath will 
Typho boiling up spout forth. Cp. 
Lycophr. 689 tupavos aypiov S€uas 
pdroyuo Céovoa. ~Typho is called 
xPov0s daiwwv, Sept. 522, and is 
hated by godsandmen. Cp. Eur. 
Bacch. 8 tupépeva Atos tupos ére 
Cacav prOoya, smouldering with the 
still living flame of fire divine. 
—The molten rock often covers 
many square miles. In Idaho 
there is an immense lava plain, 
whose scanty soil now supports 
sage brush. In the Western 
Ghats the lava has spread over 
an area greater than that of the 
Middle States and New England. 
The lava from Hekla and Mauna 
Loa flows like molasses. Vesu- 
vius and Pélée represent the 
explosive. So the volcanoes of 
Mexico and of the Andes. 

371. With streams of hot, 
appalling, surging soughs of fire. 
A multiplication of adjectives is 
characteristic of poetry (esp. 
Aesch.), but common in Eng. 


prose. Cp. Pers. 316 fardnOA 
dackiov yeverdda (thick, bushy, red 
beard), Suppl. 794 ALooas aiyiAuy 
ampoodetkTos oidppwv KpEmas | yu- 
mas métpa, Bacchyl. 5. 97 kaAvKo- 
otepavov | ceuvas xoXov “Aprepi- 
dos AevkwA€vov. — arAdTov : 271- 
approachable = ov wratov (Zum. 
53). Cp. Pind. P. 12.15 dmAarous 
ddpiwy Keadats. — BéXeour: pictu- 
resque for pevpuact. 


372. kalwep: see on 167.— 
HvOpakwpévos: charred, inciner- 
ated. 


373. The poet reverts to the 
subject of the mission to Zeus. 
—ovx Grretpos: litotes. Oceanus 
is old, has seen much, has kept 
the same office for three adminis- 
trations. The insinuation made 
by Prometheus is that he has 
been a time-server, a_ self-saver 
(374)-— épot Si8ackddov: a re- 
tort to the counsellor’s exhorta- 
tion (322). 

374. xprtets: prose dou (z- 
digits), hence the gen. (fers. as 
well as vez). Cp. Soph. 0.7. 597 
ot oeBev xpylovres, 932 drov xpy- 
wv. — veavtiv ote: double en- 
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deavor expressed (by the tense 
and by the voice). — dmws: = 
OTw TpoTH. 

375. “I quaff the full cup of 
a present doom” (Mrs. Brown- 


ing). — avtkhow: exantlabo (= 
exhauriam) = KapTepyow, vT0- 
peva. 

376. tor v: prose éws ay. 


See on 457.— Awhoyg: see on 27, 
GMT. 617. 

377-380. Ut Prometheus ille 
Aeschyli, cui cum dictum esset | 
‘Atqui, Prometheu, te hoc tenere 
existumo, | mederi posse rationem 
iracundiae,’ respondit | ‘siquidem 
qui tempestiuam medicinam ad- 
mouens | non ad grauescens uul- 
nus illidat manus’ (Cic. Zzsc. 3- 
31). 

377. Tovro: directing attention 
more sharply to the statement 
about to be made. Even vouilew 
can take dru sO. — yeyveokets > = 
ola6a (as often). 

378. Words are a distempered 
tempers balm. “ Proverb-book 
bound up in folio, | Have ye no 
other sense to answer me | But 


every word a proverb? No other 
English?” (Two Angry Women of 
Abingdon 2.1%). Cp. Pers. 75° 
vooos ppevav, Eur. 27. 962 GAN 
ér Gdn PdppaKov Keirae voow * 
Avroupevy pv pOOos ebpevyns Pi- 
Nov, Isoc. 7. 39 TOY pev TEpl TO 
capa voonpdtwy TodAai Feparetae 
kal ravrosamat Tos larpots evpnv- 
rat, Tals 8& Wuxais Tals vorovous 
. . . ovdey éotw ddAO Pdppakov 
mdyv Adyos, Menand. 23 Avmns 
tarpés eatw dvOpwrots Adyos, 84 
obk eotw épyns, Os eouxev, Pappa- 
xov | GAN’ 7) Adyos arovdaios av- 
Opwrov pidov, Milton, Samson Ag. 
184 ff. “Salve to thy sores; apt 
words have power to suage | 
The tumours of a fretful mind, 
| And are as balm to fester’d 
wounds.” Aeschylus, like Plato, 
often refers to the physician and 
his réxvn (475, 499, 878). — 
dpyfis: omission of the article 
with abstracts is often due to a 
desire to compress. A more 
archaic and solemn tone is given 
to the utterance. Oceanus is 


speaking dpxata (317)- 
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379 f. “Ay, if in good time 
we soothe the heart, nor violently 
repress the tumid rage” (More). 
Hippocrates recommended zrérova 
PappaKevery, py Oa. 

379. év Kapa: at the proper 
time. — podOacoy: soften. Cp. 
Menand 31 dvdpds zrovnpot omAdy- 
xvov (Aart) ob paraooerat ( = 
padrOaccerat). 

380. odbprydvra: turgescent, in- 
tumescent (“puff'd with such 
proud tumours,” Chapman, Bussy 
2 No Cj, (Ces Aenea. 3a GO Get 
in tumore animus. —@vupév: has a 
wider range in Homer than after- 
ward. The meaning ¢emper sur- 
vives in cpds. Cp. Eng. temper 
(see note on verse 80). — ic- 
Xvatlvy: squeeze dry (reducing the 
ulcer), hence allay. Cp. Eur. Or. 
298 7d davdv kal diapOapev dpe- 
vav | toxvatve, Ar. Ran. 940 Ti 


TEXVQV . « . Oid0DTaY ioxvava. 


381. év: repetition of the prep. 
is a matter of style (often in Eur.) 
—here natural by reason of the 
distance of évotoav. — 8€: see on 
B2k. 

382. “Teach me, and I will 
hold my tongue; and give me 
to understand wherein I have 
erred” (Job 6.24). Oceanus, be- 
lieving it to be his duty to bring 
about a reconciliation at all haz- 
ards, does not rest content with 
a “non nostrum inter uos tantas 
componere lites” (Verg. Ecd. 3. 
108). 

383. Trouble superfluous and 
silly simple-mindedness. Prome- 
theus thinks that his well-mean- 
ing friend “ darkeneth counsel by 
words without knowledge” (/od 
38. 2), believes dpynv 8& Onpav 
ov mpéree Taunyava (Soph.’Ant.- 
92) and doris d€ mpdcce ToAdL 
by mpdooew xpewv | wOpos (Eur. 
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Fr. 193). — «%lav: collat. form 
of eijfeav—the simplicity that 
marks a good heart, but little 
esprit. “How long, ye simple 
ones, will ye love simplicity?” 
(Prov. 1. 22). Cp. Thuc. 3. 83 
TO eves, 0 TO yevvatov 7A€toTOV 
petéxer KatayeAac bev jpavicOn. 
Prometheus’ mood, as shown by 
his brief reply, is observed by 
Oceanus, who responds almost as 
curtly, and the dialogue passes 
over into stichomythy. 

384. “But suffre me my mis- 
chef to biwayle, | For thy prov- 
erbes may me nought avayle” 
(Tro. & Criseyde 1. 755 f.).— 
voow: dat. of respect, for it is not 
a vogos after all (hence not cogn. 
acc.). So Soph. Zr. 544 vorotvTe 

. THOSE TH VOTW. — vorrei: has 
a wide sweep in Greek. 


385. A maxim: Jest to be 
thought unwise when (really) wese 
(than not to de wise). Emphasis 
on the first and last words. kép- 
Suctov here practically = dpuotov. 
Cp. Soph. Az. 743 mpos TO Kép- 
Sicrov Tparels yvopys, Ant. 1113 
(dpuorov), 1323 (Képdn . - + Kép- 
Sos). — ed: 6p0s. — ph: with do- 
kev. Cp. Eur. Hipp. 119 pay doxet 
rovtov KAvew, pretend not to hear 
him. 

386. Mine (not thine) well 
this fault be seen to be. —dprho- 
knpa: ironical. 

387. ods Adyos: thy speech(’s 
tenor). —oré&der: despatches. 

388. ‘Yes, lest by your com- 
passionate tears for me you call 
down his wrath on your head too.’ 
— obpds: = epod (obj. genitive). 
Cp. Pers. 698 Tiv epi aida, 
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Ag. 1322 Ophvov éudv, T 321 of 
00. 

389. pas: cogn. acc. Cp. Ag. 
183 cepa ceuvov Hucvon (sitting 
at the stately helm), Soph. O.T. 2 
pas Godlere, O.C. 1166 6 mpoc- 
GaxGv eépav, Melic Adespota 
(Smyth’s Melic Poets, p. 146) 
aodias Oaxels édpas, Ar. Thesm. 
889 GOdocas tdode TupBrpes 
edpas. So in Latin: sedem Petri 
sedere meruerunt. 

390. tovTov: 7.¢. Zeus. 
194. 

391. Bonum est fugienda aspi- 
cere in alieno malo (Publil. Syrus, 
76). On the omission of the 


See on 


copula see on 42.— tupdopd: bad 
hap, but Evudéper good hap. 

392. Asyndetic. Cp. 937.— 
oré\Xov, Koplfov: “post thither- 
wards amain” (Marlowe). The 
mid. (instead of act. and reflex.) 
to indicate that the action is easy 
and natural. —rév wapévra voov: 
ze. truckling to the lord who’s 
newly seated on the throne of 
sovereignty (389). Prometheus 
feels “How long will ye vex my 
soul, and break me in pieces with 
words?” (Job 19. 2). 

393- ‘I was off e’en as thou 
spakest.’ Cp. 277. 

394. “Winnowing the light- 
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some air with languid plumes” 
(Shelley, P.U. 3. 107). — Aevpov 
otpov: sooth tract. See on 2, 
281, 369 and cp. Browning, Para- 
celsus “as birds their trackless 
way.” —alpe: flaps, as a horse 
would stamp the ground with his 
hoofs, impatient to be off. “Ra- 
dit,” in Verg. Aen. 5. 216 (usually 
quoted as an equiv.), is different. 
Cp. 11. 756 aethera uerberat alis, 
and contrast I. 301 remigio ala- 
rum, Lucret. 6. 743 remigi penna- 
rum. 

396. orabpois év olkelotor: 772 
his stable at home. This order 
(noun before and adj. after the 
prep.) is rarer than the reverse. 
atabpors is drov of iro (otavTa. 
Cp. Eur. Hec. 1080 mi ord, 7a 
Kapow ; — ao pevos Av kdprperev yovu : 
would fain bend knee (hence év). 

307-435. The first stasimon. 
Both the rhythm (Jonic) and the 
first word give the keynote to the 
song; “and they bemoaned him, 
and comforted him over all the 
evil that the Lord had brought 
upon him” (/od 42.11). “I wol 


bywaile in maner of tragedye | The 
harm of hem that stood in heigh 
degré, | And fallen so ther is no 
remedye, | To bring hem out of 
her adversitée ” (Chaucer, A/onkes 
Tale 15459 ff.). The unceasing 
moaning and mourning of man 
and nature are emphasized by the 
sextuple repetition of crévw. With 
the enumeration of all the races of 
the world in this ode compare the 
registry of the nations of Asia in 
the opening of the Persae. 

397-405. ‘I moan thy fate, thy 
bitter fate, Prometheus; from my 
eyes fall the tears —adown my 
cheek the flood of waters run. O 
monstrous it is! Zeus, holding 
sway as a despot, in the face of 
the gods that have fallen arro- 
gantly flaunts his scepter.’ 

307. orévw: geno; ddvpopat 
(642) lamentor; 6dorgr,lw ululo. 
—ovdopévas: apless (only here 
and Eur. Phoen. 1529), Ep. for 
ddomevas ( perditae) = prose dAc- 
Opias. — dAdpevos : OAoL0 :: Ovnpe- 
vos : dvato. Cp. 554. — TtvxXas: 
gen. of cause. 
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309 f. “Mine eye shall weep 
sore and run down with tears” 
(Jer. 13. 17).—S8akpvoloraxta : 
adv. (= ddaxpva oraldvtwv). — 
paSivov péos: a gentle stream (Té- 
pev Odaxpv), Obj. of AeBoneva 
(= xéovoa). Cp. Soph. Ant. 527 
Katw OaKpv AeBouevyn, O.C. 1250 
dv Gppatos | doraxti Ac(Bwv Sa- 
Kpvov. 

401. éreyEa: rare in prose = 
éBpe€a. The aor. is dramatic. — 
mayais: pevyacr Saxpvwv. Cp. 
Eur. Heracl. 98 daxpuppdovs rnyds. 

402 f. dpéyapta: wnenviable, 
hence adiveful, Epic for a€ndos 
(143), prose afnAwros. Cp. Ag. 
939 6 8 abOdvyrds y ov eriLndos 
méXe. — Ta8e: these deplorable 
rigors (inner obj. of kpatvvwv). 
— Blois vopois: dy laws of his 
own (pleasure), ze. arbitrarily. 
Cp. 186 f., 324. — kparivev: collat. 
form of kparév. 

404 f. Qcots rots mapos: cp. 157. 


—mdpos: Ep. = prose mpotepov 
(always of time in Aesch.).— 
évSelkvuoiv: shows (practically) ; 
makes a display; aro-, 
demonstrates ; detxvvot, includes 
them all. Cp. Plato, Charm. 156 B 
tive TpOTW Got evoeiEaipnv THY Ov- 
vay atts, how L should give you 
a practical demonstration of its 
power, Protag. 325 D 8&8dacxov- 
TES Kal EvdecKVUpeEvoL. — alx pay: the 
symbol of power founded on force. 
Cp. Eur. Phoen. 1273 aixypny és 
piav kabéotatov. So éyxos (Suppl. 
22) and ddpv. 

406-414. ‘The whole world 
makes moan for thee: they lament 
in the west for the sway of thy 
kinsmen in the glory of ancient 
days, and those that have homes 
in holy Asia reécho the condolent 
cry in anguish.’ 

406. “Make our pangs | In- 
numerable more endurable | By 
the unbounded sympathy of all” 
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(Byron, Cazz 1. 1).— mpéraca: 
prose dzaca, avpraca. Cp. 682. 
For the position see on 194. — 
orovéev: acc. of inner obj.— Aé- 
hake: clamat— poet., chiefly trag., 
the only example of this perf. in 
Aesch. Cp. Eur. Hipp. 55 x@pos 
AéAaKev. 

407 f£. Magnificent and time- 
honored — grand in appearance 
and imposing by reason of its 
antiquity) (to the véa apy of Zeus. 
To the Oceanides the Titans ap- 
pear as Eupatrids deprived of their 
prerogatives. 

410. Tvvopatpdovev: prose cvy- 
yevav (Atlas and Typho). Cp. 
348, 370. — Tipay : Sway. 

411. broikov vépovrat: = olKov 
yovor emt = érotxodar. Cp. 415, 
419. — dyvés: often in the 


poets, esp. of rivers (434) 5 
here of a country enveloped in 
mystery. — os : prose oiKov. 


The gen. is appositive, the con- 


struction Homeric (A 406 @y- 
Bns os, v 344 “WOdxys dos). 
The tragedians use PdOpoy in 
similar fashion. 

412. peyadoorovoet: mleriing 
great oTovo. 

414. ovyKapvover: see On 274. 
Cp. Eur. Alc. 614 jKw Kakotor 
Gols TVYKapLVOV. 

415-419. ‘And the daughters 
of the Colchian land, intrepid in 
battle, and all the Scythian hordes 
that habit the uttermost parts of 
the earth by the distant shore of 
Maeotis.’ “The men of Colchis 
at thy suffering grieve; | The 
shaggy dwellers in the Scythian 
rocks, | The Mosch condemned to 
perpetual snows | That never wept 
at kindred’s burials, | Suffers with 
thee and feels his heart to soften” 
(Vero 3. 3)- 

415 ff. The recurrence of the 
final o. produces the effect of a 
rhyming lyric and reminds one 
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of a Latin hymn.— This display 
of geographical knowledge is 
also found in Milton. — péxas 
arpertor: Pugnae impavidae (the 
Amazons). Cp. 723, Soph. 42. 
365 Tov év daious Atpeorov paxaus. 
—pdaxas: gen. depending on an 
a priv. adj. Cp. Soph. O.7. 885 
Atxas apoBnros, Tr. 23 atapBys 
THs Oéas. 

417. LkvOyns: adj. (as in 2).— 
Spiros: Ion., Ep., Thuc. = dyAos, 
100s. — ot: constructio ad sen- 
sun. Cp, 421, 805, 808. 

418 ff. trxarov: wltermost, ex- 
tremum ; teXevtatov = ultimume ; 
votatov = fostremum. Cp. 666. 
témov: locum; ywpa (407) = re- 
gl0; yns (417) = terrae. —Maa- 
tw Alyvav: Sea of Azov. 

420-424. ‘ And all of Aria’s mar- 
tial glory, all that hold the high and 
beetling tower of Caucasus, war- 


riors fierce that thundering down 
rush to th’ encounter with brazen 
lances crashing.’ 

420. Flower of Aria in arms. 
Cp. Ag. 197 avOos “Apyetwv. See 
App. 

421. tWlkpnpvov: kzgh-beetling. 
—mnédopa: prose dds. — vépov- 


giv: =oixovow. Cp. 412 vépnov- 
tat, Lum. 1019 ladAados wéAuv 
VEMOVTES. 

423 f. ofvmpwpciot: sharp- 


prowed (i.e. pointed), the last 
part of the cpd. is not redundant 
(as tyA€rAavor 577). The ad- 
vanced line of spears is like a 
squadron ready for the éuBorAy 
(ramming ). — Bpépov év aixpats : 
resounding in the crash of spears. 
The prep. is used for vividness. 
Cp. Eur. Phoen. 113 zoAXots 
bev trmos, pupios 8 dmAos 
Bpépwv. 
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425-430. ‘One other alone have 
I seen in like thraldom, a Titan, in 
fetters adamantine igrominiously 
bound, Atlas, the mighty, the 
strong, on his shoulders support- 
ing the high vault of heaven and 
‘neath its burden groaning.’ — As 
in Eur. Med. 1282 (piav . . . pilav 
T@v mapos) a single past example 
is cited and dwelt upon in the 
last strophe. In the Lzommenos 
Prometheus advises Heracles to 
send Atlas for the apples of the 
Hesperides, not to go himself. 
See App. 

425. 84: often with pdvoy as 
with a superlative. Cp. 216. 

426. Sapévta: prose KataoTpa- 
pevta. 

427. elovSdpav: trebly poetic 
(dialect, voice, omission of aug- 
ment). The only middle cpd. 
of this verb retained in prose is 
mpoidzaGa.. 

428 ff. Atlantis duri, caelum qui 
uertice fulcit (Aen. 4. 247), maxi- 
mus Atlas... aetherios humero 
qui sustinet axis (8. 136), “And 
bar the hevene upon his necke 
longe”. (Monkes Tale 15596), 


yatas ovpavidy Te TOAOV VOTOLs VrooTevaler. | 


“Those starry towers | That earth- 
born Atlas, groaning, underprops”’ 
(Marlowe, Dido 1).— The Pleia- 
des weep for him (47. 298). The 
penalty was inflicted probably for 
taking part in the rebellion 
against Zeus. — See App. 

430. ovpdviov: = Tov ovpavod. 
Analogously zévtvos (433), 7oTa- 
put (Sept. 392).—wédov: the 
schol. on Ar. Av. 179 says that 
differently from the moderns the 
ancients considered the pole not 
a point and end of an axis, but 
the whole vault of heaven. — 
supporting on (his 
shoulders) groans. 

431-435. ‘ The surge of the sea 
moans and suffers with him, the 
depths of the waters moan; Hades 
below in the gloomy abyss of the 
earth doth groan, and the streams 
of clear sparkling water murmur 
and sigh for his anguish in a 
pathos of woe.’ “The respiration 
of the sea, | The soft caresses of 
the air, | All things in nature 
seemed to be | But ministers of 
her despair” (Longfellow, Vzttorza 
Colonna). Soin Cakuntala (Act 
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4), when the heroine is about to 
leave the scenes of her girlhood, 
the trees “Shed their pale leaves, 
like tears, upon the ground.” Cp. 
Mrs. Browning’s Lament for 
Adonis (Bion): “All the moun- 
tains above, and the oak-lands 
below, | Murmur, ah, ah, Adonis ! 
the streams overflow | Aphrodite’s 
deep wail: river-fountains in pity | 
Weep soft in the hills; and the 
flowers as they blow, | Redden 
outward with sorrow,” and Tour- 
neur, Atheist?’s Tragedy 1.2: “The 
lovely face of Heaven was masqued 
with sorrow, | The sighing winds 


did move the breast of earth, | 
The heavy clouds hung down their 
mourning heads, | And wept sad 
showers”; Longfellow, Masque 
of Pandora “The swollen rivu- 
let sobs with secret pain. . . and 
all the air is heavy | With an un- 
spoken sorrow.” 

431. Cp. Sept. 64 Boa yap kta, 
E 394 Garacons kia Boad, Byron, 
Fleaven and Earth 1.3 “ The voice 
of ocean’s gloomy swell.” — Boa: 
clamat ; KaX® (91) u0Cco ; KéeKparyas 
(743) uociferaris.— cvpritvey : in 
sympathy, like ovvacxadd (161), 
ovykdpvovat (414). — Bv0ds: deep 
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answereth deep, receiving the 
mournful cry of the révtvos KAVdwv 
and passing it on to the puxds yas. 

434. “Earth trembled from her 
entrails, as again | In pangs; and 
Nature gave a second groan” (Mil- 
ton, P.L. g. 1000 f.). — Kedauvds : 
Ep. = prose péAas. Black victims 
were sacrificed to the powers of 
the underworld: an ewe to Gé 
and to Teiresias; a bull to Achil- 
les and to the Greeks that fell at 
Plataea; rams to heroes and to 
Typho. —"ArSos: Pluto (possess. 


gen. with puyds). — broBpéper: 
rumbles below. Cp. 424.— pvxés 
yas: earth-recess (Erdenwinkel 


des Hades), dvyAtwy poy@y ” Avdov 
(Eur. H.F. 607). Cp. 236, 1029. 
435. orévovow GAyos: = oTe- 
vovo. ad’rov Tod aAyous (not areé- 
vovo. ddyewov aTdvov, oTEvovew 
dAyotoa, as Weckl. takes it). Cp. 
397; 409, 425 (év rovos). It was 
the Titan that had the dAyos (ri 0 
dAyos tcyovt’ év Kaxois pe apBa- 
ves; Soph. O.7. 1031). Cp. 26, 
66, 99, and particularly 238. For 
the recurrence of the “groan” 
verb cp. Sept. goo ardvos, oré- 
vovo. mipyo, atéve. médov, Shel- 
ley’s “Misery” (2.U. 109 ff), 
“Eternity ” (in Adonazs). 


436-525. The second episode. 
Prometheus enumerates the bene- 
fits he has conferred on mankind. 
That the benefactor should suffer 
such torment increases his indig- 
nation against Zeus (438) and 
augments the sympathy of the 
spectator for the sufferer. — &- 
Kavikol Adyou in Aeschylus are 
very rare; but in this episode, in 
Ag. 281 ff. and Cho. 972 ff. there 
are traces of the growth of the dia- 
logue from the long speeches of 
a single actor. 

436. lmpute zt not to pride, 
not to obduracy.— ph to: do not, 
/ beg. Cp. 625.— xd8q: through 
disdain. — Soxeire : pers. (lon.) 
for the impers. (Att.). — at0a8lq: 
wilfulness (poet. for aidadea). 

437. “Anger and wrathful fury 
stop my speech” (Marlowe, Aa- 
ward I/.).—ovwéav: tacere. — 
o.ww7rav = silere, though the dis- 
tinction is not always observed. 
Trapawva cor cww7mav, says Dionysus 
to Aeschylus (Ar. Ran. 1133): 
Schmidt's strictures (in his Syzo- 
nymuk) on Doderlein are unwar- 
ranted. Cp. Eur. Hzpp. 40, 336, 
686, 911, Fr. 127, Suppl. 298.— 
cvvvoia: Plato (415 B) defines by 


fe ‘ A a” / 
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Op@v E€[LAUT OV WOE 7 pova €hovpevov. 


wn an , 
Kaito. Jeotor Tots véows TovTOLS yépa 


440 
avn avra oLyo. 


Tis addos 7) "ya tmravTehas Sid picrer ; 
Kal yap eldviavow av 


e A / ° “A \ A 
duty héyoune’ Tav Bporots S€ mHwara 


> a > € la) 7, 4 \ \ 
akovoal » WS aopas VY]TLOVS OVTAS TO TT PlLv 


evvous enka Kal dpevav érnBddovs. 


(dumb rage). —Samropar: me de- 
voro. Cp. Hdt. 1. 88 6 8 ovvvotn 
€xomevos Hovxos Hv. Prometheus’ 
brooding thoughts feed on his 
heart. Cp. a 48 daterar jrop, 
Z 202 dv Ovpov xarédwy, Shelley, 
Mary Godwin 2 “Curb the soul’s 
mute rage | Which preys upon it- 
self alone.” 

438. éuautév: so euauTyy 748, 
but Cho. 213 atrot, Suppl. 770 
avtas for éuavrod, euavtis. 

439 ff. Evidently the subject 
zstts. 
—vyépa: Att. plur.; Ep. yépa. 

440. Cp. 219, 222.— mavtedGs: 
they owe it a// to me. — didpicev: 
defined, i.e. conferred. 

441 f. elSularow . . . A€youm: 
would be telling you something you 
already know (a common Homeric 
formula).— Kal yap: and well I 
may for. 

443. “The mind of human 
kind, | Which was late so dusk 
and obscene and blind” (Shelley, 
P.U. 4. 93 ff.). The past, not the 
present state of mankind, is. de- 


of his ovvvoww.— rovrois: 


scribed. Hence the emendations 
Swpypata, evpjuata, mpdypata 
and épyuara for rypyata, of which 
@s . . . mp is epexegetic, are 
gratuitous. The contrast of the 
two states magnifies the gifts of 
Prometheus. —vyrtovs: zzfantes, 
hence foolish; 16 mpiv: = mporte- 
pov (the art. is necessary in prose, 
but not in poetry). 

444. “The Godlike crime was 
to be kind, | To render with thy 
precepts less | The sum of human 
wretchedness, | And _ strengthen 
man with his own Mind” (Byron, 
Prometheus). To man Prome- 
theus “gave that capability and 
godlike reason” (Hamlet 4. 4)y 
“gaf him witte” (JJonkes Tale 
15663).— évvous : factitive pred. — 
@nka: Ep. and Ion. for ézotyoa 
(redidi). Cp. 848. — dpevav érn- 
Bodrous: dpovijous, compos mentis. 
The schol. says the adj. = ézurev- 
ktixovs (Old Eng. “happening 
of”). Cp. Ag. 380 ed mpamridwv 
Aaxovra, Soph. Ant. 492 AvoTO- 
gav aitnv ovd érnBodrov dpevav, 
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heEw dé, peu ovtw’ avOparos exov, 


aN’ dv d€édax’ evvorav eEnyovpevos* 


a A 
ot mpata pev Bdr€movtes EBeTrov arnv 


, > ¥ > he ) Zz 
K\VOVTES OVK NKOVOV, aA’ OVvELPATwY 


> ? “A XN XN vA 
ahtyKuot poppatar TOV MaKpoOV Btov 


Fr. 105 « dpovncavr cioidopl 
mus ppevav érnBorov. Acc. to 
Eustath. é7Bodos is an Att. word. 

445. dAéEw: ‘speak at length’ 
(hence not ép@).— péprv exov: 
in disparagement (= peupope- 
vos). Cp. Thue. 2. 41 xatapepyey 
éxa. poudy is the commoner 
form with éxev. 

446. But setting forth the good 
will of what I gave (the charity 
that prompted my gift). — ov: 
subj. genitive (vez pro pers. here). 

447 ff. “E la lor cieca vita é 
tanto bassa” (/uferno 3. 47), “O 
purblind race of miserable men” 
(Tennyson).— These verses, ad- 
mired by many thinkers and Euripi- 
dean in their rhythmical beauty, 
sketch the beginnings of human 
society. They have formed an 
inexhaustible mine for, and been 
imitated by, many poets, from 
Euripides (Suppl. 201), Critias, 
Moschion, and Lucretius to Schil- 
ler and Shelley. Prometheus does 
not say that men are now “as they 
were from the beginning — blind” 
(Byron, Heaven and Earth 1. 3), 
but that once upon a time it could 
be said “eyes have they, but they 

AESCHYLUS — 14 


see not” (Psalms 115. 5). Cp. 
“ Hear ye, indeed, but understand 
not, and see ye, indeed, but per- 
ceive not” (/satzah 6. 9), O 
miseras hominum mentes! O pec- 
tora caeca! | qualibus in tenebris 
uitae (Lucret. 2. 14), BAémovres ob 
BAérovow Kal akovovTes OK GKOU- 
ovow ovee cvviovaw (Jatt. 13.13). 

447. wpata: Ep. = mparov. 
—pév: the corresponding 6¢ is in 
454. — Bderov: in Aeschylus BA 
makes position (exc. in BAaora- 
ve and derivatives). 

448. KAvovtes: Ep. — qkovov: 
Att. — dvetpdrov: nom. évap (as 
acc. often used adverbially), with 
poppator = €idwAors. 

449. dAlyk.or: Ep. (only here 
in trag.) = Gov, éouxores, Ar. 
Av. 687 avépes eikeXOverpor. — Tov 
paxpov Blov: like 6 qoAvs Bioros 
(Eur. Azpp. 252), the art. retain- 
ing the old demonstrative force. 
The Greeks conceived time as 
quantity (awodvs), as a rule, not 
length; but sometimes even jé- 
yas xpovos appears (Soph. 472. 
713). Cp. Hdt. 9. 8 oovdny 
moAAnv (followed by orovdyy pe- 
yaAnv) and the Eng. expressions 
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ehupov eikn Tavta, KovTE TALVOUPELS 


Sdpous mpoceidous Haoav, oF Evhoupyiav: 


“with great interest,” “ with much 
interest.” 

450f. “ Building nor house they 
have none at all, | But woods, cots, 
and caves small. | For they use no 
manner of iron, | Neither in tool 
or other weapon” (Old Eng. 
Play, Four Elements). — tbvpov 
elkq: ) (Kkoopuos Bios. “ Live we like 
brutes, our life without a plan” 
(M. Arnold). Cp. Eur. SupPl. 
201 aiv® & Os nuiv Biorov ex 7e- 
puppevov | Kai Onpiddous Gedy dxe- 
otaOunoato (/ thank that god 
who raised man from his wild 
and savage state), Stob. £ed. 
Phys. 1.1 Biov daxyo’ dvta mpiv 
mepupp.vov Onpoiv 8 opovov. 
Shelley represents Jupiter as fail- 
ing to fulfill his pledge that man 
should rise from mere animalism. 
His misery was merely negative 
before; now it is positive (2. 4. 
55). “Into their desert hearts 
fierce wants he sent, | And mad 
disquietudes, and shadows idle | 
Of unreal good which levied mu- 
tual war.” But Prometheus, like 
Prospero, took pity on the savage 
Caliban: “I pitied thee, | Took 
pains to make thee speak, taught 
thee each hour | One thing or 
other: when thou . . . wouldst 
gabble like | A thing most brutish, 
I endowed thy purposes | With 


words that made them known” 
(Tempest 1. 2). He gave ne- 
penthe, moly, amaranth, love, 
science, poetry, music, statuary, 
healing, astronomy, commerce, 
government. “Such alleviations 
of his state Prometheus gave to 
man” (P.U. 2. 4. 98).—otre. . . 
poetic and Herodotean. — 
tALWOudeis : dak elpnpevov = brick- 
built (tatertbus contextos). 

451 ff. Tum primum | subiere 
domos, domus antra fuerunt (Ov. 
Met. 1. 121), ot TO mapos rep | av- 


ov: 


TpOlS VALETALOKOV ev Opec HUTE 
Oiipes. | vov 88 . 
yovow evi adetéporor Sd0pororv 
(Lymn to Hephaestus).— Sdpovs : 
prose oikias. — mpocetNous: 52¢72- 
warmed (mpos + €tXn). Cp. Ar. 
Vesp. 771 €tAn Kat’ opOpov, 7rib- 
cel TpOS HALOV (pds + HALOS = e2- 
posed to the sun), Eccl. 64 éotéca 
mpos Tov nALov, FY. 627 mpds ELAnv. 
—yoav: noverant, collat. (Att.) 
form of 7dscav.— od: cp. Soph. 


. evknAor dia- 


Ant. 257 f. ovte Onpos obre Tov 
KuvOv €dO6vTos, ov ordcavTos. — 
EvAovpylav: work 22 wood. — Ma- 
sonry and wood-work (esp. roof- - 
ing) are in the poet’s mind, not 
houses and (wood) fabrics. — 
Acc. to Pliny Daedalus invented 
€vAovpyia, and brick houses were 
first built in Athens by Euryalus 
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KQATWPUKXES 3) EVALOV WOT AYNOVUPOL 


HUPENKES aVT pov €v pvxots avyXLows. 
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HY QVOEV AVUTOLS OUTE XEYLATOS TEK [LAP 
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455 out avlenddous pos OUTE Kap lLov 


Oépovs BéBasov, aN’ atep yrouns TO TaV 


»¥ » , > \ SN 
érpaccor, cate On adi avtodas eya 


” 4s S , 8 , Se 
aAoTP@vV E€OELTA TAS TE UOK PLTOVs VOELS. 


and Hyperbios. Aeschylus at- 
tributes all to Prometheus and 
thus enhances the dramatic effect 
by increasing our compassion for 
the great benefactor. 

452. “Le vieux sang de la béte 
est resté dans mon corps” (Jean 
Lahor, Réminiscences & Darwin), 
“And at thy voice her pining 
sons | Uplifted their prostrate 
brows from the polluting dust” 
(Shelley, P.U. 1. 160 f.).— Kara- 
puxes: 22. Urd yns, 2 defossis 
specubus. So we have both tradi- 
tional and geological evidence of 
the cave-man.— Sed nemora atque 
cauos montes siluasque colebant. 
— bere: Ep. = prose domep (freq. 
in Aesch.). — @hovpo: agiles, 
swarming. — “Allemsig  miisst 
ihr sein, | Ihr Wimmelschaaren ” 
(Faust 2. 1033). Cp. Hdt. 3. 105 
TaxuTnta ovdevi Erépw dpotov (6 
pvppné)-— poxots: Cp. Hat. 3. 
102 of pippnkes Trovedvpevou OlKNoLW 
umo ynv- 

454. Xelparos tékpap : poet. 
for xetmavos Texuypiov (token of 


winter). Cp. Eum. 244 tavdpos 
exaves TéKuap. 

456 f. BeBoarcov: trustworthy. 
The postponement of the adj. 
gives it the force of a pred. — 
arep yvopns: wethout perspicacity, 
i.e. &pupov eixy mavta (mixed 
everything wildly), by reason of 
their lack of clearsightedness. — 
érpaccov: this verb has first a 
very narrow, then a very wide, 
scope. Contrast perpetrate (first 
a wide, then a narrow, range). 
moveiy meant originally create, then 
(like do) a substitute for any verb, 
even parte. Cp. Plato, Charm. 
163 B ov ravrov KaAeis TO Tovety 
Kal TO mpdrrew, E mpagw 7) moiy- 
aw 7) bros ov BovrAe dvopdgev. 
—tore: Jon., trag., Xen. (never 


in Homer). — oolv:  avrots 
(454, 460), opiow (481), avrois 
(487). 

458. eta: dix, i.e. docut. 
Cp. 482, Soph. Az. 1195 édegev 


érdwv |"EAAaow Kotvov "Apy. — 
Sucxplrovs: with both nouns. Cp. 
Eur. Suppl. 22 76 7 €yxos THY TE 
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460 


eEnvpov avTots, ypaupdtrav te ovvbéceis, 


Lvnunv aravTwv, wovTouHTop epyavnv. 
+ la 3 “A , 
KalevEa mpwtos ev Cuyotat Kvadaha, 


dvatuxectarny | otpateiav. See 
on 21. 

A500 Cpa stop cles fysamls 
I mp@Ta pey Tov mavoopov api- 
Onov nipnk é&oxov codicpdrov. 
“ All these were done, sir, by the 
mathematics | Without which 
there’s no science, nor no truth” 
(Beaum. & Fl.).—kal phv: ef 
vero, furthermore (introduces the 
third k@XAov of the speech). So 
1080.— dpOpev: 2.¢. tiv apiOun- 
tiknv (in its widest sense). — 
€oxov codicparev : preeminent 
of sciences. The adj. is a virtual 
superl., though éfoywrarau occurs 
in Ag. 1622. 

460. The invention of the sci- 
ences is attributed to Palamedes 
by Sophocles (77. 438); also by 
Euripides (77. 578). Each wrote 
a play entitled Palamedes. Cp. 
Isoc. 3. 6 od pdvov Tod Onpiwdas 
Cv arndAdynuev GAAG Kal ouved- 
Oovres rodELs Wkioapev Kal vOmoUS 
€Géueba Kal réxvas evpomev Kat 
oxedov aravra oi yydv peyaxavy- 
Héva Adyos Huiv eorw 6 ovyKara- 
oKevacas. — cvvOéores: more im- 
portant in the estimation of the 
Greeks than in ours. Not only 
was a euphonic arrangement of 


letters (ypaupatwv) demanded, 
but also an artistic arrangement 
of words (évoudarwv) with refer- 
ence to their sound, which was 
much more prominent in their. 
minds than ovyragis (arrangement 
with reference to sevse). Introd. 
Is (5 Se 

461. ‘By keeping a record of 
all things which produces and 
nurtures poetry.’ — “ Record shall 
tell men to the after-time” 
(Clough, Fadl of Man 10), “Hail, 
Memory, Hail! in thy exhaustless 
mine | From age to age unnum- 
bered treasures shine” (Rogers), 
rarae per eadem tempora litterae 
uere una custodia fidelis memo- 
riae rerum gestarum (Livy 6. 2). 
—pvqpnv drdvrav: remembrance 
of all, i.e. to record all past events. 
— povropytop épydvnv: a con- 
centrated phrase = pntnp Tov 
Movodv Kat tHv povotxyy (cudl- 
ture) dmepyalouevn. Cp. Hes. 
Theog. 52 Movtoa... ras év Tee- 
pin tTéxe Mvnnootyn. 

462. The art of taming beasts 
was considered a great advance 
in civilization. Cp. Tibull. 2. 1. 
41 illi etiam tauros primi docuisse 
feruntur | seruitium, et plaustro 
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Cevyhaior Sovdedovta odypaciv 0 omws 


Ovnrots peyloT av duddoxou poy Onuatov 


465 


yevow®, bf’ appa tT yyayov gudyviovs 


Y y A c , A 
Ummous, ayahwa TIS virepmouTOU ds. 


Jaracadm\ayKTa 8 ovris aAdos avT Epov 


y , > a , > , 
WOTTEP NUPE VaUTLAwWY OXNPaTA. 


supposuisse rotam. Job looks 
upon behemoth and leviathan as 
untamable. — belua, 
“ onawing” (ravening) monsters. 
—“They gaped upon me...as 
a ravening and a roaring lion” 
(Psalms 22.13). Cp. Suppl. 264 
xvwddrwv BpotoPpGdpuv, Ar. Vesp. 
4 ola Oa Y otov kvedarov pvddrro- 
pev. Homer uses the word once 
to designate any wild animal 
(p 317), otherwise only of marine 
monsters. In Hesiod the word 
has a wider range. 

463. etyAaor: yoke straps 
(for hauling), so named in Greece 
to-day. — céypacw : pack saddles 
(for carrying), clitellaria (zumenta 
zugalia) . 

464. The heaviest burdens 
could be transferred to the backs 
of the beasts thus tamed. — 84- 


Kvodada. : 


Soxo.: relievers. Cp. 1027. — 
poxOynparwv: trag. = laborum = 
prose mévwy (only here in 
Aesch.). 

465. diAnviovs: proleptic = 


bore pidnviovs yiyvecOa (as a 
result of the taming), being im- 
patient of the rein before. Job 


dwells on the restiveness of the 
horse. 

466. Attica had no such mag- 
nificent pasture lands as the Blue 
Grass region of Kentucky, but 
the Athenians took the same de- 
light (d@yaApa) as the Lexing- 
tonians in fine horses, a mark of 
wealth in both countries. Strep- 
siades (Ar. ub.) cannot sleep 
for thinking of the debts he has 
contracted to gratify his son’s 
passion for thoroughbreds. Cp. 
Hat. 6. 35 McAriddns ec oiktns 
reOpixmotpopor, Isoc. 16. 33 im7ro- 
rpopeiy emixepyoas, 0 TOY evdaL- 
povertatuv épyov éoti, avdos 
8 ovdels Gv roujoeev. 

467. Prometheus taught the 
“wretches born to work and 
weep” to “Explore the mine 
(502) and tempt the dangerous 
deep” (Goldsmith, Deserted Vil- 
lage 104). Cp. Shelley, P.U. 2. 
4. 92 f. “He taught to rule, as 
life directs the limbs, | The 
tempest-winged chariots of the 
Ocean.” —OSaracodmAaykTa: Séa- 
roving. — addos av énod: Cp. 440. 

468. dwvéwrepa : dinen-winged. 
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ve x 
Bporotaw atdros ovK exo cop. oTw 


THS VoV Tapovans THMovNS aTadayo. 


XOPOS 


aN XN lal 
ménovOas aixes mu’ aroodanels ppevav 


Lad X\ ri) ‘\ 4 > 4 
Tava, KaKds 8 latpos ws Tus &s voocY 
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TEC @V abupets KQL OEQAUTOY OUK EXELS 


Cp. A 125 €perud, ta TE wrepa 
vyvot méAovrat, Eur. Hipp. 752 
Aevxorrepe tropOuis, ueliuolae rates 
(naues). “As they [sc. ships] 
fly by them with their woven 
wings” (Merch. of Ven. 1. 1).— 
nvpe: the inscriptional form. — 
vautitwv : prose vavtdv.— oxh- 
para: wehicula (appara), meta- 
phorical — not simply convey- 
ances, but chariots. Cp. Eur. Med. 
1122 vaiav drqvnv (ship-chariot), 
1.T. 410 vdwov dxnua, Soph. Zr. 
656 roAvKwrov dxnWa vads. 

469 ff. “For which he hangs | 
Withering in destined pain” (Shel- 
ley 2 U.240 08 it.) 

470. oddiopa = wnyavypa. 

471. viv mapotons: temporal 
and local (thus increasing the 
pathos). — a@maddayS: 2d aor. 
pass. subjy.; the 1st aor. is never 
found in Aesch.; in Aristoph. it is 
rare; in Soph. and Eur. common. 

472-475. Primarily to rest the 
actor — merely an assent to and 
repetition of Prometheus’ thought. 


—alkés mia: wscemly woe (in 
that he helped others, but could 
not help himself). — dmroorarels 
ppevav: bereft of understanding. 
The simple verb occurs in Zywm. 
717, yr. 258, the active compound 
never. Cp. Pers. 392 yvwpuns dro- 
opareiow. 

473- TAavG : 
dropeis (seeking a wnydvnua and 
finding none). Cp. Ag. 1530 an- 
xXav® fpovridos orepnbeis | edad- 
Aapov pépysvay | dra tpdmrwpar. 
—kakds 8° larpds xré.: cp. Mark 
15. 31 dAXous éowcer, éavtdov od 
dvvatar odoa, Luke 4. 23 latpé, 
Oeparrevoov cavrév, Eur. Fr. 1056 
dAXwv iarpos, airos EXkeow Bpvwv, 
Aesop (‘latpés) 2s od dAXovs 
owoes, cavrov Xorov dvTa py 
Oeparrevonv. 

474. dOupeis: as a result of his 
inability to find a remedy for his 
disease. — ceavréy: rarer than the 
dissyllabic form in the trag. poets. 
Cp. 508 and 776 with 374. In 309 
cavtov metri gratia. 


dost wander = 
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EVEL O7roloLs papyaKous LAT ULOS. 


TTPOMHOEY2 


7a dourd prov Kvovea Oavpacy Theor, 


y 
olas Téyvas TE Kal TOpOUS Ennoapyy. 


x \ 4 yx > ig 
TO Pev MEYLOTOV, EL TLS ELS VOT OV TET OL, 


obk Av adéEnw’ ovdév, ovte Bpworpov 


480 ov XpLaTOY OvdE TLOTOY, GANA Papyakwv 


475. Find the medicine re- 
quired to cure thyself. — onotors : 
used interchangeably with olos 
(477). Cp. Lys. 21. 3, 4, 20, and 
dicam quod sentio (where we 
should expect dicamt guid sen- 
tian). Isocrates is more careful. 
—ldoipos: the verbal endings in 
474 mark clearly enough both the 
subj. and the pers. (odei). Hence 
the adj. without e?: correct, despite 
Hartung’s sneer at the scholar 
who imagines that oavrov . . - 
idowsos is a possibility in Greek. 
The verse is merely a circumlo- 
cution for O:paretoa (non potes 
te ipsum mederd).— Antiphanes 
thought Prometheus’ gift was not 
a boon even to men, darts TExVAV 
KaTEdELeE TPWTOS TOV Oe@v, ovTos 
péyrotov eipev avOpirors KaKov. 

477- epnodpnv: devised ; never 
found in classical prose (= €y- 
xavnodpnv). See on 42. 

478. “To vex mankind with 
evils manifold, | So that disease 
and pain | O’er the whole earth 


may reign, | And nevermore re- 
turn the Age of Gold” (Long- 
fellow, Jlasgue of Pandora), 
“And gout and _ stone, that 
break | Body toward death, and 
palsy, death-in-life, and wretched 
age —and worst disease of all” 
(Tennyson, Lucretius), dddAa de 
pupia kat’ avOpwrovs adaAnra, | 
mein pev yap yaia Kak@v, mA«in 
8& OdrAacoa (Hes. O.D. 100).— 
so-called iterative opt. 
(really a past gen. cond. ; the opt. 
itself is not iterative). GMT. 462. 

479 ff. There was no remedy, 
— drug, salve, or potion, —but for 
want of medicines they wasted 
away. The drug by which Me- 
dea rendered men_ invulnerable 
was named after Prometheus, dap- 
paxor, & pa té pacer Ipopnbeov 
xadéerOar (Apoll. Rhod. 3. 845). 

480. morév: drinkable, amag 
cipnuévov (= trordv). Cp. Eur. 
Hipp. 516 morepa 8 xpiotov (do- 
tion) 4) morov (potion) 76 pappa- 
KOV. 
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481. xpela: = evdeia (Znofia). 
Cp. 169. — mptv ye: ¢hat 2s, before 
= until (hence indic., the only 
example in Aesch.). When free 
from the connotation of zmz/, the 
inf. must be used (825). There 
is one example with the indic. in 
Soph. (0.7. 775), one in Ar. 
(Av. 700).—ediew: prose ad- 
tots, only here in trag. in this 
sense. 

482. Taught commixtures of 
mild remedies. ‘“ He told the hid- 
den power of herbs and springs, | 
And disease drank and slept” 
(Sheiley, P.U. 2. 85 f.). The dis- 
covery of medicine was also at- 
tributed to Apollo. — &eéa: see 
on 458.—7mlwv: rare in Att. 
prose (exc. Thuc.), but freq. in 
the poets. — dkecpdtav: cures, 
ie. medicines. Cp. A 830 Ama 
pappaxa (soothing balms), Soph. 
Phil. 697 (nriowt pirdAos). Epio 
(Epione) was the goddess of 
healing. Cp. Herondas 4. 18 
nrias xetpas (of Asclepius). 

484. pavrikfs: from medicine 
the poet passes to divination 
(closely allied at that time. Cp. 


iaTpopavtis).—éorolxira: J de- 
fined. See on 230. 

485 f. So Chaunteclere to his 
Pertelote: “By God, men may in 
olde bookes rede | That dremes 
ben significaciouns | As wel of 
joye, as of tribulaciouns, | That 
folk enduren in this lyf present” 
(Wonne Prestes Tale 16460). The 
Greeks did not believe that 
“ Dreams are but the raised | Im- 
pressions of premeditated things | 
By serious apprehension _ left 
upon | Our minds” (Tourneur, 
Atheist’s Tragedy 2. 6). They 
felt rather “By such ensamples 
olde maistow leere | That no 
man scholde be to recheles | Of 
dremes” (Monne Prestes Tale 
16609 f.). So in the Upanisads, 
an advanced product of the Hindu 
mind, we find belief in the reality 
of dream-life. The line of de- 
marcation between the real and 
the visionary life in the conscious- 
ness of the ancients was very 


indistinct. — éxpiwa: zterpreted. 
Cp. Pindar, /y. 108 eidévrecow 
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490 


patwy. The science of interpret- 
ing dreams was called ovetpopav- 
Tela. —& Xpy Vrap yevérOar: what 
shall happen in waking state. Cp. 
7 547 ovK Ovap, aAN trap ecOXor, 
6 to. TereAeopevov eotat (which 
foreshadows what shall come to 
pass). So the Roman writer 
“Macrobius, that writ the avi- 
sioun | In Auffrik of the worthy 
Cipioun, | Affermeth dremes, and 
saith that thay been | Warnyng 
of thinges that men after seen” 
(Nonne Prestes Tale, loc. cit.). 
Cp. Plato, Rep. 520 C ovtws vrrap 
Hiv Kot ipiv @ Todus oiknoerat, 
GAN odk dvap. — KrnBdvas: call- 
ings, vocal auguries, ominous 
words, or sounds that contained 
“warnyng of thinges.” Cp. v 100 
drypnv tis por pacGw, “In untrod 
woods | Shrill voices schright” 
(Lucan 1), “Voices calling me 
in dead of night” (Beaum. & 
Fl. Faith. Shep. 1. 1), “The su- 
perstitious search of signs | In 
merest accidents of earth and air” 
(Clough, Fall of Man 8). Cp. Ar. 
Av. 720 ff. dyn y tpiv dpves 
éoriv, mrappov T OpviBa KaAdciTe, 
EtpBorov dpviv, poviy pve, Gepa- 
movrT’ Opvlv, Ovov Opvty. 


> , ‘\ / 4 
EUWVU[LOUS TE, KAL dlaitav QYTLWA 


487. éyvdpica: J taught, épa- 
veporoinoa (Hesych.). — évobious 
re cvpPdArous : s7gus from meeting 
on the way (the noun only here in 
the trag. poets). Cp. schol. Ar. 
Av. 721 avpBdXovs ézolovv Tous 
mpara cwvavt@ytas, Anecd. Ox. 4. 
241 evod.ov, bray eEnynonral Ts TA 
év 686 dmavravta Aéywv edv gor 
bravtncy To.odTos avOpw7ros 7 TOOE 
Baordlov 7 16de, cvpBHoeTal cot 
TOOE. 

488. yappovixev: cp. m 428 
aiyumiot yapiyavuxes (birds of 
augury). The adj. is not a mere 
epitheton ornans, but specifies 
oiwvav as birds of prey. 

489. Sebvol: right (the lucky 
side for omens — from the east), 
then favorable (aiovor) as here, 
and finally clever. 
(scaevus, linkisch, gauche, awk- 
ward). Not only the flight, but 
also the color, number, and sound 
of the birds were taken into ac- 


So oKatos 


count by the partis. — ptow: 
ace. of specification. So Eng. 
“soul - tainted,” “ heart - burned,” 


“shoulder - shotten,” ‘tongue - 
tied,” “brain-sick,” ‘“ heart-sore.” 
See on 866. 


490. evovipous: = draloious 
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XoAn, AoBod TE TouKikny eipopdiay - 


Kvion Te KwAG ovyKkahuTTa Kal pakpav 


oodvy TupwHcas dvoréxpaprov €s TEX NY 


odaca Ovntovs, kal proywra onuara 


(change of case for olruwes .. . 
evovupor). Cp. 
manner of living. 

491. erga.— tives: di- 
rect interrog , but oirwes in 489 
(interchangeable in indir. ques- 
tions). 

492. Animosities, attachments, 
and consortings. —“ their spirits 
are so married in conjunction with 
the participation of society that 
they flock together in consent, 
like so many wild-geese” (Fal- 
staff in 2 Hen. [V. 5.1). —orép- 
yn8pa: = ovvedpiac (the ethical 
term). Cp. Eur. Azpp. 256 ev- 
Auta orépynOpa, Arist. Hest. An. 
g. I diedpa pev ra roreuia TiOév- 
Tes, ovvedpa d& Ta cipnvevovra 
mpos aAAnAa. 

493-499. The arts of sacrificial 
divination: iepooxoria, haruspi- 
cina (inspection of the viscera), 
9 Ov éurripwv pavreta, 2gnispiciuse 
(burning the thighs of the victim 
in layers of fat on the altar). A 
recur rugosum (shrivelled) was 


Ql. — Slatrav: 


apds : 


unfavorable, whereas Aetorys 
(493), plumpness, was a favor- 
able sign. Cp. Cic. De Div. 2. 
13 caput iecoris ex omni parte 
diligentissime considerant ; si uero 
id non est inuentum, nihil putant 
accidere potuisse tristius. 

493 ff. And the smooth surface 
of the viscera and what hue the 
gall must have for the gods’ pleas- 
ure and the mottled symmetry of 
the liver lobe. Cp. Eur. El. 827 
AoPos pev od rpoojy ordrAdyyxvors. 

494. mpos HSovhv: = Hdéus. 
Cp. 261. 

496 ff. dud the thigh bones, 
wn fat enwrapped, and the long 
chine Ll burned and initiated mor- 
tals into the mysteries of an occult 
art.— pakpav orpiv: = 76 fepov 
doTovv (0S sacrum).—mvpdoas: 
= kavoas. — Bvrréxpaprov : aiffi- 
cult of deduction (from texpnpwa). 
— dbec4 bvnrods : prose NyNTa nv 
avOpoimos = mortales institui ut 
discerent. — ddoyora ohpara: 
flammea signa. “La grande Pi- 
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Xadkov, cidnpov, apyupov, Xpvaov TE Tis 


romancia | Verds, quando en vivo 
fuego | En los papeles del lu- 
meo | Caracteres de luz leo” 
(Calderon, Los Encantos de la 
Culpa). 

499. / removed the scales 
from eyes erstwhile filmed (thus 
revealing the images in the sac- 
rificial flame), eeving sight to those 
that had been blind. — érapyepo. : 
scale-covered (apyesos = albugo, 
cataract). The scales were on 
(éri) before (rpdcGev), but Pro- 
metheus took them of (é€). 
Blindness is predicated of the 
signs instead of the diviner. Cp. 
tupros (unseen, as well as ui- 
seeing). The effect is the same 
whether the scale is on the object 
or on the eye. Cp. Hesych. s.v. 
erdpyeua A€yerar TA para Orav 
n retvprAwpeva UO AEVKWPATOV, 
Ar. Plut. 635 éEwppatwrat Kat 
AcAdparpuvtat Kopas, Ag. 113 érra.p- 
yeporrr Oeaparors, Cho. 665 érap- 
yépous Adyous, Pope, Messiah 34 f. 
“ He from thick films shall purge 
the visual ray, | And on the sight- 
less eyeball pour the day.” 

500 ff. pev 84: freq. in dismiss- 
mg a subject. — “Within the 
massy entrails of the earth” (Mar- 


lowe); sed itum est in uiscera 
terrae | quaeque recondiderat .. . | 
effodiuntur (Ov. Met. 1. 138 ff.). 
“Riches . for which men 
swinck and sweat incessantly, | 
Fro me do flow into an ample 
flood, | And in the hollow earth 
have their eternall brood” (Spen- 
ser, /.Q. 2. 7.8). Milton, speak- 
ing of Mammon, says, “by him 
first | Men also, and by his sug- 
gestion taught, | Ransacked the 
center, and with impious hands | 
Rifled the bowels of their mother 
earth” (P.L. 1. 684 ff.). — evepbe 


8 xPovds: = prose io ys. 
501. kekpuppéva: perf., denot- 
ing pres. condition. — dv@pdo- 


ow: dat. governed by the verbal 
idea in @eAjpara. Cp. 342, 612, 
Plato, Apol. 30 A thy épnv TO 
Gea trnpeciav. 

502. upyupov xpuodv te: “ Gold 
and silver,” the commonest com- 
bination; here a class (each a 
species of the genus to which 
bronze and iron belong), and 
hence linked by re to form the 
third member of the series. Cp. 
Cic. De Div. 1. 51 aurum et argen- 
tum, aes, ferrum. Job considers 
the smelting of metals as the 
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greatest triumph of human inge- 
nuity. 

503. dyoeev av: would aver; 
aor. (freq. in Isoc. and Dem.), 
whereas €pnyv is sometimes impf. 
Cp. dds, dackwy (impf.).— wé- 
podev: Ep. = pd. 

504. cada: prose cadads (= 
ev).— odtoar: dubble, hence brag. 
Cp. “blow.” So Cic. De Fin. 5. 
27 solet ebullire nonnunquam. 

505. Cp. Eur. #7. 364 Bpaxet 
8€ pvOw 7orAAG ovAAGBiov épd. 

506. &: suppeditatae a. 

507 f. aber. . . akySer: in- 
stead of the hypotactic aPedAdv 

. axnder (Ep., only here in 
Aesch. = dpéde). Cp. Plato, 
Charm. 173 A & tis ye abrod Kat 
opixpov Kndetat. — The pres. imv. 
expresses discontinuance of a posi- 
tive course of action: the aor. 
subjv. total prohibition. The 
pres. is more urbane. — katpod 
see on 309. Cp. Mart. 


arépa. : 


Ep. i. 57 illud quod medium est 
atque inter utrumque probamus, 
Hor. fest. 1. 6. 15 insani nomen 
sapiens ferat aequus iniqui, | ultra 
quam satis est uirtutem si petat 
ipsam, Pind. O. 13. 47 év €kd- 
oTw | meTpov* vonoat dé Karpos dpi- 
oT0s, measure im everything ts 
meet ; the best xaipos 7s to observe 
zt (which Prometheus fails to do), 
Hes. O.D. 694 perpa dvrdacoec Oar: 
Kaipos 8 ext maow dpictos. For 
the sentiment cp. Plaut. Zyznum. 
2. 4. 30 miseret te aliorum; tui 
nec miseret nec pudet. 

509 f. Actutum fortunae so- 
lent mutari; uaria uita est (Plaut. 


Truc. 2. 1. 9), durate et uosmet 
rebus seruate secundis (Verg. 
Aen. 1. 207), non, si male nunc, 


et rolim: | ‘sic ent, (Hor (Og.a3: 
10. 17), Oapociv xpy .. . Tay’ 
avpiov éooer dpuevov (Theocr. 
Idyll. 4. 41), “Sei also stets, im 
Unfall auch, voll guten Muths. 
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Kpavar Témpwrat, wuplais S€ mHMovats 


Svaus TE Kappleis aoe Seopa puyyave ° 
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réxun 8 avayKys aobevertepa pakpe. 


Die Zeit bringt Wunder an den 
Tag” (Herder). 

sro. pysév: instead of ovd-v 
(after eveAmis). GMT. 685. — 
icxteev: the fut. is usual after 
verbs of hoping, though éAmCeuw 
is followed by the pres. (Sept. 76, 
Cho. 187, Fr. 281); never by the 
aor.; éAmis with fut. (4g. 679), 
once with pres. (1434), once with 
aor. (Sept. 367). GMT. 1286, 
HA. 948 a. 

511 f. Cp. Eur. Hipp. 41 adn 
ovr. TavTy TOV épwra xpN TETElV, 
Med. 365 GAN ott TadTa TavTy. 
Prometheus admits the truth of 
the statement, but modifies it by 
declaring that his release shall be 
effected neither in the manner 
nor at the time the chorus has in 
mind. — potpa . . . mémpwrav: Cp. 
518, Hdt. 1. 91 THv TET pwPLevnv 
potpav. — TeAers pos : consummeat- 
ing. Cp. 929. 

512. Kpavat: poet. = dvampar- 
recOat, emitedetv, as always in 
Aesch. (not intrans., as Weckl. 
says, citing Cho. 1075, where the 


obj. is understood). The idea in 
rekeahopos is repeated in kpavau, 
Fate that fulfills is not destined 
to fulfill in this way. 

513. Cp. 207, 306. — pvyyave : 
“ praesens propheticum” ; the ear- 
liest occurrence of this collateral 
form of devyw (in Att. prose only 
in cpds.). 

514. Craft than necessity ts 
feebler far. Cp. Soph. #7. 234 
mpos THv avayKny ovd “Apys avOi- 
otata, Eur. Fr. 301 mpos THY 
dvaykynv ravta TAN’ €or’ aoOevy. 
It matters not how Prometheus 
may put forth efforts to effect his 
release —all the inventive genius 
he has displayed will avail him 
naught against that force “ neces- 
sity, to which the gods must 
yield,” for “whan a thing is 
schapen, it schal be” (Avzght's 
Tale 1468); it is “The dire Ne- 
cessity of things, | That drives 
into the roofs sublime | Of new- 
built houses of the great | The 
adamantine nails of Fate” (Long- 
fellow, Wayside Inn 3). Prome- 
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theus is ev7)xavos, but he cannot 
alter the will of Motpa, cannot 
hasten the time of his deliverance. 

515. ‘Whose hand holds the 
helm of the government of the 
universe? ’—olakootpddos: f7ler- 
turner, i.e. Steersman (= oiaxo- 
vojos 148). 

516. Motpat rplpopdor: “ The 
trinal sisterhood | That spun our 
thread of life” (Beaum. & FI. 
Faith. Fr.5. 1). Atoa is called 
a goddess in Cho. 644. The 
“Three Fates” occur first in 
Hesiod (7heog. 218). They are 
called rpuadeAdaé in the Orac. 
Sibyll. The plur. form occurs in 
Homer only in Q 49. — pyfpoves 
t ’Epwtes: avenging powers that 
punish those who violate the eter- 
nal law of the Fates, at vnnovev- 
ova Tov Tap avOpwrwv Kakdv 


Kat avrididodcae (schol. Sept. 70), 
as the chorus says, 4g. 59 (where 
the Erinyes are sent to avenge 
the outraged vultures), dareporo- 
vov Téure tapaBaow Epuiy, as 
they themselves say (Ewa. 316), 
doris 8 adirdv . . . mpaxtopes at- 
Haros aiT@ TeAEws Epavyper, (382) 
KakOv kevymoves, Genval Kal dvora- 
pyyopa (hard to win over). Ace. 
to Servius (den. 4. 473) they were 
“Dirae in caelo, Furiae in terris, 
Eumenides apud inferos.” A 
Greek proverb runs: 
Kuvov “Epuves. 

517. Gpa: after all (and not 
as I had supposed). 

518. “ Before the gods we bend 
in awe | But lo! they bow to Fate’s 
dread law” (Indian Epigram). Cp. 
Plato, Gorg. 512 D rv eiwappevny 
ovd’ dv els expiyo. Zeus could 
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not say (with Jehovah, P.Z. 7. 
172) “ Necessity and chance | Ap- 
proach not me, and what I will is 
fate.” Prometheus does not ven- 
ture to say expressly that Fate is 
a power above Zeus. He has in 
mind the will of Fate with refer- 
ence to the marriage with Thetis 
and the consequent dethronement ; 
but in his blind passion he fails 
to note that in the expressed will 
of Fate nothing is said about the 
possibility of avoiding this union. 
— dv ekbtyou: cannot escape. Cp. 
Aesch. Fr. 286 ot év aréyy Tus 
npevos Tap €otia | pevyer TL par- 
doy Tov merpwpévov popov, Pind. 
Fr. 95 oxnoe TO Tempwpévoy ov 
rip, ov cidapeov Tetxos, Soph. Ant. 
1337 mempwpevns ovk eats Gvyrtois 
cvpdopas draddayy, 915 ovr av 
vw 6Aos, ovr "Apys, ov mvpyos, 
oby GAlKrurot | KeAavat vaes expu- 
youev, Seneca, Epist. 37-3 effugere 
non potes necessitates, Apuleius, 
Met. 1. 20 utcunque fata decre- 


/ a 
} mov 1. cenvoy eotiy 5 EvvapT€exets. 


uerint, ita cuncta mortalibus pro- 
uenire. 

520. This thowlt never learn 
and (so) give up the hope of 
knowing (aor. fut. combined with 
the conative pres. imv.). The 
tendency is to employ the indic. 
in the positive statement and the 
opt. with dv in the neg. Cp. 616, 
Dem. 21. 18 ovre diyouw av ott’ 
drapvodpat TOTO Tovvo"a, I9I 
pnt «at otk adv dpvyfeinv. — 
rotro: zé. the overthrow of Zeus. 

521. ‘To say sooth, a deep, 
dread secret in thy heart dost thou 
enshroud in mystery.’ “ There is 
a secret known | To thee and to 
none else of living things, | Which 
may transfer the scepter of wide 
heaven, | The fear of which per- 
plexes the Supreme” (Shelley, 
P.U. 371 ff.). But even the Ocean- 
ides’ tender sympathy and kindly 
looks will not lure the secret from 
the Titan’s breast. 
mparrev pi mpoeirns pydevi - 
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Povov cLwmi peTapercrav ov p<pe 
(Menan. /7. 153). — Evvaprrexets : 
= TVYKPUTTOMEVOY EXELS. 

522. Cp. Eur. Hel. 120 adAou 
Aoyou péuvygo, py KeElvns éTL.— 
Asyou: Lopic. 

523. Magna res est uocis et 
silentii tempora nosse (Seneca, De 
Moribus 74). —yeywvetv: = prose 
Aye (nine times in Aesch., but 
all in the Prom.).—ovyxadutréos : 
marked individuality — more per- 
emptory than de with inf. (here 
the necessity of expediency). The 
pers. constr. is not so common 
as the impers., but survives in 
modern Greek. Sophocles is the 
only tragic poet that uses the plu- 
ral. The verbal adj. is not Ho- 
meric, is very rare in lyric, freq. 
in oratory (in colloquial and argu- 
mentative passages), common in 
the late period, and belongs pre- 
eminently to the domain of phi- 
losophy. 


524 f. “Many a man’s tongue 
shakes out his master’s undoing ” 
(All’s Well 2. 4).— d00v padiora : 
as much as most (i.e. possible) = 
ott padvora (freq. in Plato’s Char- 
mudes). 

526-560. The second stastmon. 

526-535. ‘O never may Zeus, 
the Disposer, set his strength 
against my will; may I ever wor- 
ship the gods with hallowed offer- 
ing of oxen by Oceanus’ staunch- 
less flood ; may sinful speech never 
come to my lips, but this precept 
abide in my heart everlasting, never 
fade from my soul.’ Cp. “ Great 
Jove, to whose almighty throne | 
Both gods and mortals homage 
pay, | Ne’er may my soul thy 
power disown, | Thy dread be- 
hests ne’er disobey. | Oft shall 
the sacred victim fall | In sea-girt 
Ocean’s mossy hall; | My voice 
shall raise no impious strain | 
*Gainst him who rules the sky and 
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azure main” (Byron’s paraphrase, 
Harrow, Dec. 1, 1804). ‘For 
who so maketh God his adver- 
sarie, | As for to werke enything 
in contrairie | Unto his wil, certes 
never schal he thrive” (Chanounes 
VYemans Tale 13404). Therhythm 
is in consonance with the senti- 
ment and “affords, in the midst of 
the heat of tragic pathos, a moment 
of refreshing coolness and cheer- 
ful calm” (Westphal). 

526 ff. pndapa: = the com- 
moner pydapas. —vépwv: = diol 
Kav (controlling). — ir’ davtlra- 
hov: ofponat. All words com- 
pounded with dvri, exc. substan- 
tives, take the dat. Cp. Set. 
283, 521, 993, Ag. 40. 

530. eAtvocatpe: almost ravoal- 
nv (hence the participle). See on 
53. — motiwccopéva: Ep. (Dor. 
form) = ézovyopevn = Att. rpocep- 
xXouevn = ce Bopevn = Oeparrevouca. 
Pauw denies that the gods ever 
sacrificed ; Hartung says it was un- 
usual. But in India gods sacri- 
ficed as well as men. The nymph 
Cyrene pours out a libation to 
Oceanus (Verg. Georg. 4. 380). 

AESCHYLUS — I5 


The naiads sacrifice oxen (Ov. 
Met. 8. 580)... Gp. Fast 2. 247, 
4. 423. The gods are fairly good 
Buddhists acc. to Buddhistic tra- 
dition. — The thought here is the 
poet’s, a Auman prayer, expressed 
by the chorus. 

531. Povddvors: cp. 148, 580, 
Ag. 730 pnropovocw. 

532. aoBeorov: Ep. = axara- 
mavotov = aévaov. Ag. 958 Oa- 
Aacaa, Tis 8€ vv Katao Béoe. — 16- 
pov: vajza mopov (806) ; cp. Hes. 
Theog. 292 Saas mopov ’Oxea- 
vowo. In the Ramayana, Ocean 
rises from the depths “adorned 
with self-made pearls” (6. 22. 20), 
and is called “the lord of all the 
streams” (cp. ® 196). In the 
Mahabharata he is named “the 
bottomless flood.” 

533- GAlroumw: Peccem (2d aor. 
of dAuraivev), Ep. = apaproue. 
(dXiraivew occurs in no Att. poet 
exc. Aesch., and only in lyric 
passages). The allusion is to the 
dxoAdarous Adyous of Prometheus 
against Zeus. Cp. dAcryjptos. 

535. Té8e: not “the following 
rule of life,” as Weckl. takes it, 
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Tov pakpov Teivery Biov eAmiot, havars 


iA 
540 Oupov addaivovoay ev evppocivas. ppicaw 
dé oe Sepkopeva 
puplos poxPors Siakvardpevoy ——_v—. 


Znva yap ov Tpopéwv 


but the wish just expressed. — ék- 
take(n : the metaphor is from wax- 
tablet writing. Cp. 789, Soph. 
El. 1311 pioos . . . évrérnké prov. 

536-540. ‘Sweet it is in the 
courage of hope to dream on and 
on, with delights ever dawning to 
comfort the soul. But I shudder 
to behold thee suffering innumer- 
able torments. Zeus does not 
awe thee, but with stubborn re- 
solve thou holdest mortals in 
honor too high, Prometheus.’ 
The cultivated Athenian was as 
familiar with Theognis as the 
Cavalier was with Shakspere. 
Hippolytus shows by his reply 
that he understands his father’s 
allusion to the great text-book, 
Theognis, which was the vade 
mecum of the Greeks (Eur. 7p. 
916-920). With the present pas- 
sage cp. Theogn. 765 evppova 
Ovpov exovtas voodu pepivdwy 
eippootvws duayev Tepropéevovs. 

536. a60 tL: nescio quid dulce 
(Cic. Pro Archia 7. 15), incredi- 
bilis quaedam suauitas (Ad Fam. 
1 9). Cp. 696. 


538. Tov pakpov Blov: thzs long 
life of ours. See on 449.— tel- 
vev: extendere, hence ducere, but 
Blov dyav = vitam agere. Cp. 
Pers. 708 6 pacowv Biotos Hv 
7297 mpocw, Ag. 1362 Biov Teivov- 
res, Eur. Suppl. 1109 puc® 8 boot 
xpy ovary éxretvety Biov.— emlor : 
dat. of manner. — davats: luczdis 
(not in Hom., nor Pind. = Aap- 
mpats or padpais = ndetas). Cp. 
Xen. Oec. 9. 3 Ta b€ hava do 
paovs dedpmeva (the well-lighted 
parts). 

540. &dSalvovcav: Ep. for rpé- 
dovoav. —év evppoctvats : 27 cheer, 
almost = év eddapovia. Cp. Plato, 
Phaedr. 256 D eis yap oxorov ov 
vomos eativ eAGety. .. dAAa da- 
vov Biov d:ayovtas evdamoveiv. — 
dplocw: horresco (Verg. Aen. 2. 
204). 

541. Cp. 93 ff. — tpopéwv: 
trembling, hence fearing (“1 am 
afraid and trembling taketh hold 
on my flesh” /ob 21. 6), never 
in Soph. and Eur.; = prose 8- 
dis, poBovpevos. Cp. Dem. 18. 
263 dedivs Kal tpZuwv. — SepKo- 
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iSia yroua o€By Ovarods ayav, Ipopn bed. 


arpoph 


545 ép omws axapis Xapts, @ 


TUS AAKG ; 


Tis ehapeptwv apnéus ; 


> 7 4 
ddvyodpav LAV AKLKUY, 


péva : a poetic word revived in later 
prose. 

543. iia: see App. 

545-551. ‘Look how thy gift 
was for naught, dear friend! O, 
tell me, what power to save from 
creatures that fade inaday? And 
sawest thou not they were strength- 
less, inefficient, and dreamlike, by 
weakness and blindness impeded? 
The counsel and wit of mortal 
man can never the stablished sys- 
tem of Zeus o’erpass.’— “ Titan ! 
to whose immortal eyes | The suf- 
ferings of immortality, | Seen in 
their sad reality, | Were not as 
things that gods despise; | What 
was thy recompense?” (Byron, 
Prometheus). — pép omws : = voit. 
—yxapis xdpis: thankless favor, 
i.e. profitless recompense. Cp. 904, 
Cho. 42 xdpw axdpirov, Pers. 671 
vaes dvaes, Soph. Az. 665 ddwpa 
Sdpa, Tit. Andron. 1. 2 “irreligious 
piety,” Tennyson, Lancelot “ His 
honor rooted in dishonor stood, | 
And faith unfaithful kept him 
falsely true."—& otdos: friend 
that thou art (predicates, whereas 


ey 


, > \ A 
pidos, Ele TOU 


ovo’ edépxOns 


the voc. is only a label). — @Axa: 
poetic = Bone. 

547. “Man is of few days” 
(Job 16. 1). “What is this life 
that spins so strangely on | That, 
ere we grasp and feel it, it is 
gone?” (Beddoes, Brzde’s Tragedy 
3.3). Cp. Eur. Bacch. 397 Bpa- 
xvs aidv, Tennyson, Lucretius 
“Poor little life that toddles half 
an hour,” “When momentary man 
| Shall seem no more a something 
to himself.” — ébapepiwv: subjec- 
tive gen. See on 83.—“pauvre 
vie éphémére ” (Coppée), & taAas 
éddpepe (Pindar). — apngis: prose 
oped. 

548 ff. “Life's but a word, 
a shadow, a melting dream” 
(Beaum. & Fl. Love's Cure 5. 3), 
“ Man isa torch borne in the wind ; 
a dream | But of ashadow” (Chap- 
man, Bussy d’Ambots), “ Life, like 
an empty dream, flits by” (Coplas 
de Manrique), “ Life is a dream 

. waking to die” (Beddoes, 
Dream-Pedlary — cp. Eur. Fr. 
830), “He hath awakened from 
the dream of life” (Adonais 39), 
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ahady (S€éderar) yévos ewreToditpevov ; ovTMS 


wn 4 
tav Atos appoviay Ovatav mape€iacr Bovdat. 


“Que ne puis-je finir le songe de 
la vier’ (Wecontesdes isle) ela 
vie est un songe...ce mondeest un 
grand réve” (Alfred de Musset), 
““Notre vie est l’éclair qui passe, | 
Flamboie un instant sur le ciel, | 
Et se va perdre dans l’espace” 
(Jean Lahor, Zoujours), “ E) vivir 
solo es sofiar, y la experiencia 
me ensefia (¢eaches) que el hombre 
que vive suefia.. . . toda la vida 
es suefio, y los suefios suefio son” 
(Calderon), “Das Leben wahret 
nicht ewig, | Wenige Tage, so ist’s 
wie ein Gedanke dahin ” (Herder), 
€rdpepor oKias dvap dvOpwros 
(Pind. P. 8. 135), e&dwr’ dcourep 
Copev 7) Kovnv oxidy (Soph. Az. 
126), avOpwrds éort mvedua Kat 
aK povov (fr. 12), dvetpwv 8 
EpTopev pupypata (Fr. 25), 16- 
Tepov Kabevoouey Kal mavTa & dia- 
voovpefa dveipwrtomev, 7) eypy- 
yopamev Te Kal Vrap ddAjAows Bia- 
Aeyopueba (Plato, Theaet. 158 B). 
— odiyoSpaviav :  zneffectiveness. 
Cp. X 337 6dAryodpavéwy, Ar. Av. 
686 f. ddAvyodpavees AGO MATA 7- 
Rov, aoxtoedéa, pir’ dpevnvd, | 
dmthves, Tadaot PBporo!, dvépes 
cikeovetpou-— akikvv: Ep.=prose 
doGevys (only here in trag.). Cp. 
Fr. 230 got 8 ovK éverte Kis, X 
393 ov yap ot ér jv ts eumedos 


ovoe Te Kikus.—todvetpov: Epic 
quantity. So iod@eos (Pers. 80). 
— 4: Dor. for 7.—erdv: prose 
avOpwrev. 

550. addadv: Ep., confined to 
lyric passages in trag. = prose 
tupAov.— The Ep. phrase detAotar 
Bporotcw shows that the pessi- 
mism so prominent in Greek lit- 
erature is as old as Homer, though 
first emphasized by Hesiod and 
Theognis. 

551 f. Acta deos nunquam 
mortalia fallunt (Ov. Zyzs¢. 1. 2. 
97). Cp. Suppl. 1048 Avs od zap- 
Batos éotw peydrda Ppnv, € 103 
ovrws €att Avds voov . . . mape- 
EdOciyv. — tav Atds dppoviav: 
“the primal rhythm of that theurgic 
nature” (Aurora Leigh). To the 
Greek, life and art and govern- 
ment were inseparably connected. 
Apollo and the Muses create all 
harmony (artistic, social, politi- 
cal). The subjects of Zeus obey 
Apollo, since the latter is never 
at variance with the sovereign. 
“Celestial spheres | Dance to 
Apollo’s lyre.” “ From harmony 
this universal frame began” (Dry- 
den). All who owe allegiance to 
Zeus are ruled by harmony. As 
Aristotle says (AZet. 1. 5) rov dXov 
Cpwzsonmelt 


> x 
ovpavov appoviav. 
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pndev. 


555 TO Srapid.iov dé por pédos TpowértTa 


Too exetvo G or appt houTpa 


\ , ~ ec , 
Kal €yos Gov vpevatovy 


was Zeus Os nppoce Kal Suexoopunoe 
tv dpxnv (cp. the Spartan dppo- 
orns).—As in Pinder, the de- 
crees of fate are identified with 
the will of Zeus: his great pur- 
poses may not be transgressed 
—6 Te Tor popomov eat, TO YE- 
vor dv (Suppl. 1047), Leds 6 
mavortas | ovTw Moipa te ovyKa- 
téBa (Eum. 1045). 

553-560. ‘I realize the great 
truth, beholding thy terrible fate, 
Prometheus. ’Twas a far different 
strain that greeted my ear at the 
bath and the bed when thy bridal 
song was sung, on that happy day 
when thou didst wed our sister, 
with thy gifts didst Hesione win 
and bring her home as thy bride.’ 
The thought in this antistrophe 
has been sung by the world’s 
poets of every age. Francesca da 
Rimini begins the immortal story 
of her love for Paolo in one of the 
most beautiful verses ever written : 
“Nessun maggior dolore, | Che 
ricordarsi del tempo felice | Nella 
Miseria,” of which Alfred de 
Musset says, “ Dante, pourquoi 
dis-tu qu’il n’est pire misére | Qu’un 


souvenir heureux dans les jours 
de douleur?” “For of fortune 
sharp adversitee | The worst kinde 
of fortune is this, | A man to have 
been in prosperitee | And it re- 
memberen, whan it passed is” 
(Chaucer, Zroilus & Criseyde). 
“ A sorrow’s crown of sorrows | 
Is remembering happier things” 
(Tennyson, Locksley Hall). 

554. OdAods: funestres. 

555. Siapdl&ov: different (6d 
éxetvo 6), diametrically opposed. 
—npooérta: advolavit; Ep. = 
prose rpooémrero = érnAbev (here), 
often of misfortune. Acc. in 115. 
Cp. 644. 

556. The epithalamium is very 
ancient. It was sung before the 
door, or under the window, of the 
bridal-chamber. The chorus con- 
sisted of girls, or of young men 
and maidens who, as they danced, 
sang in responsion. — Aovtpa: sc. 
Ta yayndta. The schol. on Eur, 
Phoen. 349 says: €00s jv Tois ma- 
Aaols, Ste Eynpé Tus, el ToIs EyXw- 
plots rotapots azrohover Gat. 

557- spevatovv: / sang the 
hymenaeum (which included the 
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560 


specific epithalamium). The sin- 
gle reference to the song in Homer 
is 3 491. 
559- 
ydpwv, causa nuptiarum (for the 
nuptials sake). UWHesych. defines 
iorate by airia, xapite (= bia xa- 
pita = xdpw = évexa). Cp. O41 
dua THY ewnv 


, a 
irate. ydpov: = éxate 


dv euny idrnta = 
aitiav = TH éun aitia (idryre), as 
Lys. 12. 17 & yvtwa (airiav). 
For the prepositional use of the 
substantive cp. Eur. 4.7. 566 
KAKHS YUVvaLKos Xaplv axapw a7rw- 
AeTo.— 6poTratptov : does not show 
that Aeschylus did not regard 
Hesione as a full sister of the 
Oceanides. Acusilaus says that 
Deucalion was the son of Pro- 
metheus and Hesione, the daugh- 
ter of Oceanus. Theognis names 
Asia as one of the Oceanides. 
Acc. to Hdt. (4. 45), Asia was 
the spouse of Prometheus. “Thro 
whose overshadowing woods I 
wandered once | With Asia, 
drinking life from her loved 
eyes” (Shelley). — vous: (Ep., 
rare in Att.) with ze/Owv (durative 
pres.). In Homer édva are the 
bridegroom’s presents to the 
bride’s father; in Pindar gifts 
from the guests to the bride. It 
was an Indo-Germanic custom to 
sell the bride. Cp. Tac. Germ. 


/ 
ayayes ‘Houdvar reiOwv Sdpapta KowddeKTpov. 


18 dotem non uxor marito, sed 
uxori maritus offert. 

560. ayayes: =yyayes (duxistd 
domum), a durative verb; the first 
aor. alone is ingressive. — kouwvdAex- 
Tpov: consort. 

561-886. The third episode. 
Enter lo, rushing wildly to the 
rock where Prometheus ts bound. 
“And ail is semblative a woman’s 
part” (not “in form half-woman, 
half-cow,” as Bevan states). In- 
Unaxels Wl 3 1 

561-574. ‘Where am I? What 
is the name of the land, of the 
people? Who is this I behold on 
the storm-beaten rock in fetters 
bound? What crime committed 
that he perisheth thus? Speak 
and declare what region is this I 
am come to. Oh! Oh! Once 
more I am stung! The wraith 
of earth-born Argus I see —aleu 
a da! the herdsman peering with 
his thousand eyes at me. O hor- 
ror! See! there he comes, haunt- 
ing me still with his crafty eye, — 
he’s slain, but even in death the 
earth will not hold him,— from 
Hades arisen a shadow he glides, 
come to pursue me, his prey, poor 
miserable maiden, and hunts me 
weary and wilder’d and famished 
o’er the sands along the lone sea- 
shore.’ — The anapaests here and 
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Xpleu Tis ad pe Tay TadaWway oioTPpoS, 


elowdov “Apyou ynyevous, 


adev a oa, 


877 ff. are given to Io instead of 
the chorus because of the unusual 
manner of entrance and exit. 
This is the only place in Aeschy- 
lus where anapaests introduce a 
song not sung by the chorus. 
When anapaests serve to intro- 
duce choral songs, these are in 3 
measure. Here, after the ana- 
paests, we have a prodde in 3 
time, but there soon follow doch- 
miacs, bacchii, etc. (Smyth). 

561. tiva o&: Io is startled at 
the sight of the captive. 

562. xadivoits év mertplvoiciv: 
in chains on the rock.—yempate- 
pevov: storm-beaten (often fig. 
eg. 838, Eur. App. 315). Cp. 
15, 113, Longfellow, MWasgue of 
Pandora 3 “By all the storm- 
winds shaken, | By the blast of 
fate o’ertaken, | Hopeless, helpless, 
and forsaken.” 


563. = Tivos duapTyparos bids 
diknv droAXdvpevos. Cp. 112.— 
mowas: as a penalty for (adver- 
bial = df/knv = évexa). Cp. 614, 
Soph. £7. 563 f. rivos | mowas ra 
ToAAa mvevpar éxy ev Adri. 
— ody: Epic; only twice in 
Sophocles. 

566 ff. The iambs and doch- 
miacs indicate a change from 
distress and wonderment to 
fear and frenzy. — xple: stings 
(only in Aesch. in this sense). 
Cp. 598, 675, 880.— ad: inti- 
mating to the audience that it 
was but a renewal of a former 
attack. 

567. elSwrov: spectre (obj. of 
civopGaa).— ynyevods: cp. Suppl. 
305 "Apyov zraida yis. 

568. Greve: avert = prose 
dpove.—a 84: cp. Suppl. 168 & 
Znv. 
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Tov pupiwmor eicopoaa Bovtar. 
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569. pupiwrdv: ten-thousand 
eyed — merely a large number. 
Cp. Ov. Met. 1. 625 centum 
luminibus cinctum caput Argus 
habebat | inde suis uicibus capie- 
bant bina quietem . . . spectabat 
ad Io | ante oculos Io, quamuis 
auersus, habebat. — eloopaca : 
anacoluthon. Io is too much dis- 
turbed in mind to follow to the 
end the original cast of the sen- 
tence. Cp. Eur. Hipp. 1120. 
See on 201. “Argus with his 
hondred yén | To be my warde- 
cors” (Wyf of Bathe 358), “Lo, 
Argus, which that hadde an hon- 
dred yén” (Marchaundes Tale 
9985), hoc quondam monstro 
horribilis exercuit iras | Inachiae 
Iuno pestem meditata iuuencae 
(Verg. Georg. 3. 152). Argus 
plays here the same réle as the Zu- 
menides in the Oresteca — neither 
are visible to the spectator. 

570. Sddtov Sppa: the poet 
gives, by a stroke of the pen, a 
picture almost as vivid as that 
drawn by Poe in his 7edl-tale 
Heart. — xar8avovta: trag. = 


Cp. Suppl. 


prose dzofavovta. 


305 "Apyov, tov “Eppijs . . . Karé- 
KTave. — kevOet: PrOSe KpUTTEL. 

572. coming 
back (across the bourne), pursues 
(like a hound). Cp. 569, 677.— 
mwrava: drives. 

574. Famished along the coast 
(not over the hungry sand, as 
L. & S. explain) = wew@oav Kara. 
Tov mdapadov Wappov. — pappay : 
once in Ar. (Lys. 1261), Yappy 
in Hdt. 4. 181.—ava: poet. = 
kata (or rapa here), only once in 
Thuc., twice in the orators; never 
as the first element in diprothetics. 

574-588. A song with anti- 
strophic symphony sung to the 
flute, whereas the preceding verses 
were rendered in a sort of ir- 
regular chant (ev mapaxatadoyy). 
‘And a slumberous strain he is 
droning forth on his shrill scran- 
nel pipe waxen-jointed. Whither, 
O whither do the long and the 
devious wanderings drive me? 
Of what sin am I guilty? Why, 
O why, son of Cronus, hast thou 
bound me under this yoke of af- 
fliction? Why stung me with 
madness that drives me unresting 


TepGv Kuvayel : 
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TNMLoTVVals, €y, 
580 


forever? Bury me deep in the 
sod, cast me in fire, or into the 
sea to be food for the monsters! 
Hear my entreaties, O king! My 
wanderings have worn me enough ; 
I am weary —no rest can I find, 
no cessation from trouble and 
sorrow. Dost hear the cry of the 
heifer-horned maiden?’ 

574. “Grate on their scrannel 
pipes of wretched straw” (Milton, 
Lycidas). The verse recounts 
the specific act of the Bovray of 
569. Herdsmen were wont to 
follow their cattle, playing the 
flute. — tré: only here, 877, and 
twice in Ag., in tmesis. — knpdra- 
kTos: important words are never 
thus interposed in trimeter (exc. 
Ag. 1215, and possibly Set. 
1028). Cp. Eur. 7.7. 1125 ovpé- 
Cwv 8 6 Knpod€éras | kdAapos, Verg. 
£cl. 2. 32 Pan primus calamos 
cera coniungere pluris | instituit, 
Ov. Met. 1. 711 disparibus cala- 
mis compagine cerae inter se iunc- 


olotpy dare de deiware dethatav 


tis, 11. 54 leve cerata modulatur 
arundine carmen, Tibull. 2. 2. 52 
calamus cera iungitur. — drofet: 
cp. Soph. Az. 1202 aiddv droBov 
(music of flutes). 

575. axéras : Dor. = Hyérns. 
Cp. Hes. O.D. 582 ayéra rérré, 
Eur. £2. 151 xtxvos dyéras, Ar. 
Av. 1095 6 Ozoréows dyéras. — 
tmvoddétav : sleep giving. The 
harassed _ maiden’s wandering 
along the beach is accompanied 
by a slumberous melody that in- 
vites to rest and deliverance that 
never come. 

577. th: acc. of inner obj. with 
apaptovoar. 

578 f. See on 108. — anpood- 
vais: the third form of this word, 
99, 276. Cp. Birt Leds pe péya 
Kpovidns darn évédnoe Bapecn, 
Soph. O.C. 526 yduwv évédnoev 
ara. 

580. olorpynAdrw Seluarr: wth 
gadfly driven fear, i.e. driven in 
terror by the sting of the gad-fly 
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mupi pe preEor, 7) xPovi kahupor, }) TovTious 


Sdkeor dos Bopav, 


pnd€é por POovnons 
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, > ow: lal yy 
VEyYuPVakaaW, ove EXW pabew OTTO 


mpovas ahv&w. 


khvas Hbéyjra Tas BovKepw mapOevov ; 


(PdBw edavvomévgy bro TOU oi- 
otpov) ; dat. of manner. Cp. 147; 
861. 

581. =Tapaxdrtwy ppéevas TEl- 
pes. Cp. Ag. 222 f. Bporovs Opa- 
avver yap aicxpopuntis | TAAaLwva 
rapaxord, “For this it is gives 
mortals hardihood — Some vice- 
devising miserable mood | Of 
madness” (Browning), 479 pe 
vav Kexoppevos (deprived), Eur. 
Hipp. 238 Tapaxomre péevas, 
Bacch. 33 Trapaxoro. ppevav. 

582 f. Conventional enumera- 
tion of various forms of, death, 
“ By poison, fire, shot, stab” (Ten- 
nyson, Q.M. 1. 4), “Those that 
with cords, knives, drams, pre- 
cipitance, | Weary of this world’s 
light, have to themselves | Been 
Death’s most horrid agents” 
(Beaum. & Fl. Zwo Noble Kins- 
men 1.2). Cp. Eur. Suppl. 829 
ard pe médov yas €or, | dua be 
OvedXa ardoat | mupds Te pdo- 
ypos 6 Ards év Kdpo méoOL. — TOV- 


thos Saxeot: scatentem beluis pon- 
tum (Horace), “The congregated 
monsters of the deep | That leer 
upon her with a ravenous gaze | 
And whet their iron tusks” (Bed- 
does, Bride's Tragedy 3. 3): 

584. Cp. 626, 859. — pbovqcgs : 
look askance (hence dat.), i.e. dzs- 
regard, scorn (“with scornful eye 
askance,” Milton, ?.L. 6. 149)- 
— evypdrav: des prieres (parti- 
tive) = prose evyov. 

585 ff. ordinary prose 
ixav@s. — yeyupvakaciv: Cp. 592, 
Ag. 540 épws -- - 
Eur. Hel. 533 dyvpvactov mAavois, 
Verg. Georg. 4.453 non te nullius 
exercent numinis irae. — addv§w: 
Ep. = prose vy. 

588. 0éypa: ordinary prose 
guviv (ovK dAdov Tivos nv akon) 
) orgs, Plato, Charm. 168 B). 
Oceanus mentioned his name when 
he entered; Io purposely with- 
holds hers —a piece of stage- 
craft. Cp. Suppl. 298 Bovv thy 


adnv : 


> 
o éyvpvacer, 
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"Hpa orvyntos tpos Biav yupvalerar. 


n Avos Oddrea Kéap 


IQ 


avrigt poopy 


if 3 A X \ »” > > , 
m00ev €u0v od TaTpos dvom’ aves ; 


yovatk’ &Onxev “Apyeia Geds (that 
Zeus might not accomplish his 
purpose). 

589. olotpoSivntov: ly-fren- 
zed. Cp. 1 Hen. IV. 1. 3 “a 
waspstung and impatient fool,” 
Suppl. 17 ths oictpoddvov Boos, 
573 ToAUTAayKTOV GOAiay | oictpo- 
dévnrov “Iw. — xépys: Ion. for 
trapOévov. 

590. ‘Ivaxetas : of Jnachus (pat- 
ronymic). The river, to which 
the name of Inachus was given (as 
well as to the earliest king of Ar- 
gos),is now called Bonitza.— Atés: 
“Jove, | Who left his blissful 
seats above, | Such is the power 
of mighty love” (Dryden, A/lez- 
ander’s Feast 25).—@édme: sets 
afire. “The hot fire of love so 
brenneth” (Old Eng. Play), 
“ That glorious fire it kindled in 
his hart” (Spenser, #.Q. Prol. 1. 
3), “Just such another wanton 
Ganymede | Set Jove afire with” 
(Beaum. & Fl. Two Noble Kinsmen 


4. 2), “Those eyes | Are Love's 
eternal lamps he fires all hearts 
with” (Bloody Bro. 5. 2), “bria- 
lant | Amour, qui . . . | Souffles 
en nous les chauds désirs” (Jean 
Lahor). In Aeschylus Eros never 
“shot a shaft that burning from 
him went.” Kypris arrogates to 
herself all the prerogatives of the 
youth who figures so prominently 
in Sophocles and Euripides. 

591. €pwtt: instrumental. — 
Spdpous: an extension of the acc. 
of the inner obj. (8pdpous tpéxovca 
yopva£erar). Cp. Eur. Hipp. 19 
peilw Bporeias zpoorecov dyt- 
Aas. 

592. Caelestis ira quos pre- 
mit miseros facit (Sen. Her. Oet. 
442).—"Hpq orvynrés: cp. Sept. 
691 DoiBw orvynbev, Eur. Alc. 62 
Ovynrois Kal Geots orvyoupévovs, 
(“hated both of gods and men,” 
Tennyson, Oenone). 

593-608. ‘Pray, who art thou 
that knowest the name of my 
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595 tis dpa p’, @ Tadas, Tav Tadalmwpov ao 


érua mpoaOpoets, 


, 
OedauTov TE VOTOY OV6pPATAs 


a 
& papatver re yplovoa KévTpois, 1a, 


, SEZ, 
dourad€ous, €7 * 


, ‘ 
oKxiptnpatwv S€ vyoTioW aiKiats 


haBpdavtos HAPov, “Hpas 


eTLKOTOLTL PYHOETL SapErca.. 


be , y 27 
€ TLVES OL, EN, 
i) > \ nw 
ot e€yw moyovow ; 


father, that callest by name the 
hapless maid, and namest the 
heaven-sent evil that haunts me 
and goads me, oh! to despair! 
With leapings of madness and 
famished and frantic I come, a 
prey to the wiles of Hera enraged. 
Did ever a grief-stricken mortal 
have such woe to endure? O 
grant me to know what remains 
yet to suffer, and whether a cure, 
a balm, I may find for my sorrow. 
Unseal thy lips, if thou knowest ; 
make it known to the wilder’d, 
wandering maid.’ 

593. “But what are you that 
ask of me these things!” (Mar- 
lowe, Dido 1). — ames: Dor. 
form of Ep. qmveas = prose po- 
vets, dvowates. Cp. 597- 

595. apa: donc, will it prove, 
whereas ovv = under the circum- 


stances. dpa settled down in 


dvadatpover 


prose gradually to ergo, an illative 
particle merely, and later disap- 
peared. — rddas, tav tadalsrwpov : 
misfortune unites them. 


596. mpoo0pocis: = mpooayo- 
pevels. 
597. Sedcvrov: cp. 116, 279, 


601, Eum. 170 (avtocvtos). — 
vocov: pest (the breeze). See 
on 225.— avepacas: 7.2. in 589. 

598. papatver: arries. Cp. 
Eum. 138 pdpawe devrépors di0- 
ypacw. — porradéors: recurrent, 
hence Aaunting. The schol. (fol. 
by Weckl. and S.-W.) explains by 
pavixors, Hesych. by pavwwder. 

600. With leapings’ hungry 
pangs, i.e. leapings producing the 
pangs of hunger (the gad-fly 
would not let her rest long enough 
to take nourishment). Cp. 573 f. 

602. Whelmed by Hera’s venge- 
Jul machinations. 
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heEw Topas cou Tav oTEp ypylers pabeiv, 
610 ovK €umd€kwv alviypat, ad\N ath@ hoya, 
woTep Sikaov mpos pirovs olyew Troma. ° 
mupos Bporots dornp’ dpas Ipounbeéa. 
603. “So muche sorwe had  stmple speech. — tumd€kwv: in- 
never creature” (Avzeghi’s Tale weaving. 
1358), ‘Show me the man that 611. olyev: prose dvovyvivat. 
has suffered more than I” (Ten- 612. There is no break in 


nyson, S¢. S707). 

604. Topas: prose cadds (of- 
ten in Aeschylus). 

605. émappéver: cp. Pers. 807 
Kakov tor érrappever rabetv, Eur. 
Hipp. 369 tis ce Travapepios 6d¢€ 
XpOvos prever. 

606. pAXap: =u7xO0s, poet. for 
Lnxavyn = remedy. 

608. “Pity the state of a dis- 
tressed maid” (Marlowe, Jew of 
Malta 1).— pate: tell (with all 
the particulars), often zstruct. 
— 74 BveThdvy rapbévw: the hap- 
less, wandering maid. Note the 
antistrophic verbal responsion. 

609. dew: / shall set forth. 

610. Mot with riddles, but in 


the middle of the verse, since 
dorjip and épdés are welded by 
the elision. In Lat. there is only 
a make-believe elision; but in 
Greek the first word clearly 
runs into the next. Cp. 710, 
Eur. on 1.— Bporois: with dorjpa. 
The construction has its limita- 
tions, the dat. not being used 
as a modifier of substantives till 
a comparatively late period (Zum. 
402 ddpyya toKois, Eur. Bacch. 
572 Bporots dABoddrav. With 
the abstract (8do1s tw), the dat. 
never occurs in Homer, is com- 
mon in Sanskrit, easy in English 
(“gift to the people”). 
Sol. 


See on 
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CHpnvov ootis év apayyl o eypace. 


TTPOMHOEYS 


Bovrevpa pev 7d Atov, ‘Hpaicrov 8 yelp. 


613 ff. Cp. Browning, Death in 
a Deseré “ite ws Hereviseit, 
precious to the sophist now, | Who 
laughs the myth of Aeschylus to 
scorn,” Ar. £g. 836 & raow avOpu- 
mos avels péeyictov &pPéAnpa. — 
Siknv: prose évexa.— dppot: Syra- 
cusan = Att. dptius. 

617. Aéye: speak (out). Often 
in the sense “Tel on thy tale” 
(Chaucer). Soin the courts, Jvo- 
ceed to read, whereas \é€ov, more 
abrupt, more urgent, is simply 


read (hence rare), A€yous av more 
polite (say om; as in Eur. Hel. 
663, 665), A€fers familiar (with no 
doubt about the execution of the 
order). 

619. Two complete sentences, 
one on each side of the caesura. 
The substantives are placed first 
and last, the proper names juxta- 
posed (chiastic order), and the 
article follows the noun. — Atov: 
foviale; first in tragedy in this 
sense (Suppl. 967 = divinus). 
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TO py pabety oor Kpetooov 7) pabety TAde. 


625 uy Tor mE KpUiys TOVO dTEp péedAdw Trabey. 


Adjectives from proper names are 
common in Aeschylus. Cp. 369, 
59°, 795, 1033. 

621. = Ta elpnueva apkeitw = 
‘let that disclosed suffice.’ Pro- 
metheus (z.e. Aeschylus) does not 
wish to repeat and tire his audi- 
ence. He hinted at a refusal of 
the request in 615. — tocotrov: 
ze. ovdev mA€ov.—apkd cadbnvi- 
owas: pers. constr. with supple- 
mentary participle (impers. Sef¢. 
248). Cp. Eur. Or. 1592 dpxéow 
& ey Aéywv. GMT. 899. 

624. To py pabetv: the article 
to express Io’s abhorrence of a 

AESCHYLUS — 16 


failure to learn. Cp. Soph. Azz. 
544 TO pn od Oaveiy (the abomina- 
tion of not dying). 

625. wh Tor: see on 436. — Ta- 
Getv: the aor. inf. w. weAAw is rare, 
and never used exc. to make a point 
or to harmonize with the rest of 
the sentence (uy. . . Kpvwys) ; 
only here in Aesch. The fut. 
(after wéAAw as a verb of think- 
ing) occurs four times as often as 
the pres. (when péAXAw is a verb 
of willing). Aristophanes has the 
largest percentage of the pres., 
then Soph., Eur., Thuc., Aesch. 
—ep: strengthening with zep 
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is limited to a few expressions in 
Att. prose; it is a relic of the 
older language. 

626. peyalpw: Ep. for féovd. 
Cp. Plato, Laches 200 B Sddw 
Kat o€, Kal ov POovnow. For the 
construction cp. Eur. Bacch. 820 
Tov xpovov dé ca POovd. See on 
584. — Swphparos: never in Hom., 
once in Hdt., Xen., Aristotle. 

627. pé&\XAes: put off; invari- 
ably with the pres. inf. on the 
principle of resistance to pressure, 
which requires the tense of con- 
tinuance.— ph od: indicates in- 
sistence and mental perturbation 
(‘Then why, O why not tell me 
all forthwith’). GMT. 807, 816, 
HA. 1034 b, G. 1617. — yeyovt- 
okelw: rare in standard prose = 
pbeyyer Ou. 

628. ‘No reluctance on my 
part, but loth am I to shock thy 


soul.’ — Opaéar : The 
change from r to 6 is due to the 
influence of the following p, as 7 
is changed to the aspirate in ppot- 
fuov, Ppoddos, Ppovpos. 

629. ‘Be not more lenient to 
me than I myself desire.’ Io 
counts certainty gain. — paooov 
os :=mAelov 7. “As” for “than” 
is common in many languages (in 
Eng. obsolete or dialectic). The 
Kentucky mountaineer says, “ This 
is better as that” (a relic of his 
old Eng. speech). Cp. Paston 
Letters 363. 1 “I hadde never 
more need... as I have at this 
tyme,” Urquhart, Radelais 11. 32 
(D) 1 “I never made better cheer 
in my life as then,” Scott, Sz 
Ronan’s Well 2 (D) “1 rather like 
him as otherwise.” So in German 
“wie” used to be employed for 
“als” (and is to this day in cer- 
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635 gov epyor, ‘lot, tatad’ vroupynaat yapwv, 
Ghdws TE TaVTWS Kal KaTLYYHTALS TATpPOS. 


tain provinces). — pacowyr is found 
only once in Homer (6 203). 

631-876. lo’s adventures: 
(1) her own narrative to gratify 
the wish of the chorus (640-686) ; 
(2) her future, as foretold by Pro- 
metheus —in two parts : (700-741 ) 
wanderings in Europe, (786-818) 
in Asia and Africa, to gratify 
Io, and (741-785) a digression; 
(3) her past (819-876), to show 
the distressed maiden that his 
vision of the future, which he has 
already disclosed, is clear. 

632. torophowpev: prose rv0w- 
peba.—vocov: affliction. In 977 
the word is used of madness ; often 
of Jove, —“ Love is but a strag- 
gling from our reason” (Shirley). 

633. modrvpOdpovs : deathful, 
WS GE (Gs WHE CUR Pn 72 


“Cowards die many times before 
their deaths.” 6ecpew is often 
used of the tempest-tossed mari- 
ners, ¢.g. Eur. 7.7. 276 vavriAous 
epOappevors. 

634. Ta AotTa GOAwY: the art. 
is necessary in prose. Cp. 684, 
780, Soph. Phil. 24 rartdoura tov 
Aoywv.— mapa: personal source, 
hence = vzo; the only example 
with the pass. in Aesch., but d.da- 
See on 700. Cp. 


. Tapa vEewTéepas 


xOnTw = pale. 
Chom t7 aos. 
paw, Ag. 858 dd\Awv rapa paboda’, 
and the freq. Platonic and foren- 
sic use of the verb (Lys. 13. 4 &- 
dakopev Kat bpets pabnoerbe). 
635. trovpyfca: xdpw: grant 
the favor (= xapilerOa yap). 
636. GAAws Te TavTws Kal: an 
expanded and more emphatic 
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cae 5€ uv0w Trav Omep tpoaypylere 


4 , XN id ceed , 
mevoes Oe: KQLTOL KQL €yous ddvpomat 


Bedaavtov xepava Kal duapfopav 


form of the ordinary phrase dA- 
Aws TE Kal. —KaciyvfTats: Ina- 
chus being the son of Oceanus 
(Hes. Theog. 337). 

637. amokAatoat katroStpac bar : 
bewail and bemoan without stint 
(synonyms for emphasis, like the 
doublets in Demosthenes). For 
the force of the prep. see on 84. 

638 f. There, where one ts like 
to win a tear from the listener’s 
eye, ‘tis worth the while to spend 
the time.—péddov: complement- 
ary to the infinitives, hence the 
opt.; a legitimate construction, 
since the inf. has uses similar to 
the opt. (which has its comple- 
ments in the opt.), but unusual, 
owing to the encroachment of the 
subjv., and wherever found in 
the later period a mere survival. 
Cp. Soph. Ant. 1032 76 pavOavew 
d | ndurrov eb d€yovTos, «i Képdos 
A€eyou. — olcer Bar: ablaturum esse. 
— pds TGv KAudvtwv: on the part 


of the listeners (= mapa rt. kd.). 
— aflav rprBnv exer: Las a spend- 
ing worth the while = d&iv éarte 
Ts TpiBns (time is not lost, but 
well spent). Cp. Eur. 7. 563 ra 
d€ dvorvxodyTié wus | Teprvdv TO 
Aé~ar KarrokAatoacbar KaKd, 573 
GAN éort yap 8) Kav KaKoiow 
noovy | Avytois dduppol Saxpiwv 
T émippoat. 

640. Nocaesura. Such verses, 
where there is a break into two 
halves, are not common in Aesch. 
america: = dreOjoa, dis- 
obey. 

642. ‘E’en the telling makes 
me weep.’ Cp. 197, Soph. O.C. 
363 dis yap odxt Bovropon | zo- 
vovod 7 dAyeiv Kal Aéyove’ adbts 
mad, Verg. Aen. 2. 6 quis talia 
fando. . . temperet a lacrimis? 

643. “Fallen into wrath di- 
vine” (Samson Ag. 1683).— ye- 
pOva. : = vocov (563). — Stadopav : 
blight (with popdis = transfor- 
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popdns, olev pou oyxerdia spocénraro. 
645 aiel yap oes evyvxor THredpevar 


es tapfeavas Tovs €novs Tapynydopouy 


Aeioror pifous: @ péy’ evdaipov Kdpn, 


mation, formae ruinam). “To 
think how I am metamorphosed ” 
(Dekker, Old Fortunatus 4. 
Zio 

644. oxethla: enduring (axe 
Gey), hence suffering. — mpocé- 
mtato: advolabat (as a visitation), 
swooped upon, with “the wings 
of the wind” (xetwova) and sent 
by some god (Gedaavrov), hence 
= eLaipvys éxrmdOev. See on 555. 
Cp. Eur. Al. 420 ddvw Kako 
TOOE TPOTETTATO. 

645. The beginning of Io’s 
narrative has a charm and grace 
that remind us of Sophocles and 
Euripides, a tender cheerfulness 
that relieves the wonted somber 
gloom of Aeschylean tragedy. 
Moschus was inspired by this 
account in /dy//2.1. That other 
maid condemned of love, Dante’s 
Francesca, is not more melo- 
diously plaintive: “Al tempo 
de’ dolci sospiri, | A che e come 
concedette amore, | Che conosceste 
i dubbiosi desiri?” (/uferno 5 
118 ff.). Cp. & vuxrds dfus ép- 
gavis évurviov | &s KapTa por 
aahpas eOnrdwous Kaka (Pers. 518), 
“ Assaying by his devilish art to 
reach | The organ of her fancy, 


and with them forge | Illusions as 
he list, phantasms, and dreams” 
(Milton, P.L. 4. 802 ff.). — &- 
vuxor: soctuynae. — modeipevar: 
haunting (prose doitécar), Ion. 
form of the Ep. frequentative of 
mehopevas (= ovoa, hence zro- 
Aeicban = versari). See on 122. 

646. mapSevavas: poet. plur. 
like vuppeia (Soph. 77. g20). — 
Tous uots: the commonest use of 
the careless position of the article 
in the tragedians is with the pos- 
sessive. — rapnyspouv: urged (re- 
peatedly) and seduced. “Well 
show thee Io as she was a 
maid | And how she was beguiled 
and surprised” (Taming of the 
Shrew, Ind. 1-2). Cp. Hdt. 5. 
104 tov Topyov rapryopéeto dxi- 
atacba aro Bactréos. There are 
seven imperfects in this narrative 
of Io. (Xen. leads all Greek writers 
in the use of imperfects of descrip- 


tion.) 
647. heloror: smooth, hence 
seductive (*syllabled smooth 


sweetness”). Cp. m 279 petrt- 
xlos éreeco. Tapavddy (winning 
by words of sooth).— péya: freq. 
in the poets for pada, opddpa. 
Cp. 1004. 
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648. mapOevedy Sapdv: “length- 
en out thy maiden hours” (Mrs. 
Browning). Cp. Hdt. 3. 124 
nreiAnoe moXAOv ypovov 
trapGevever Oar. — Sapdv: the form 
with a@ is the only form used in 
trag.; Dor. for dnpdv = mAelw xpo- 
vov Tov déovTos. — ev wou: prac- 
tically one word, hence the metri- 
cal harshness of the fifth foot is 
not offensive. See on 107. 

649. ipépov BéAer: wzth the mzs- 
sile of desire. “Either eye are 
arrows drawn to wound” (Shirley, 
The Witty Fair One 1. 3), “Vos 
yeux ont fait ce coup fatal, | Et 
c'est de leurs regards qu’est venu 
tout son mal” (Moliére, ZL’ Ecole 
des Femmes 2.05). Cp. Eur. 
Hipp. 530 ff. ore yap mupds ovr’ | 
dotpwv bréptepov BéXos, nor flame 
nor lightning burn so fiercely (as 
the Cyprian darts of Eros), Hor. 
Od. 2. 8. 14 Cupido | semper ar- 
dentes acuens sagittas. 

650. mpés: = prose tad. — ré- 
Sadrmra: zs 7uflamed (perf. denot- 
ing the pres. resultant condition). 


—ovvalperOat Kimpw: wnzte 72 
love with = ovyylyveo Oat. 

651 ff. ph drodaxtloys: like 
Homer and Socrates, Aesch. often 
employs very homely and even 
coarse metaphors, but they are 
effective. — rd Zyvds: see on 646. 
— Aépyvyns: a marsh in Argolis, 
famous as the haunt of the 
Hydra slain by Heracles. For 
the gen. see on 412.— Baétv de- 
paova: meadow land of pastures 
deep. Cp. Eur. Hipp. 1138 Ba- 
Ociay ava yAdav. 

653. totpvas Bovotdces te: 
flocks and browsing grounds. 
“Stamping Ground,” once a fa- 
mous buffalo Bovoracis, is the 
name of a small town in Ken- 
tucky. —warpés: after the prep., 
with the governed subst. placed 
before (much rarer than the re- 
verse) ; not once in the Oresteza. 
Cp. Eur. Or. 94 tadov pou mpods 
Kaotyvytys. The adj. after the 
preposition is commoner. 

654. as Gv: see on I0.—do- 
yoy m600v: be lightened of de- 
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A / > , > / 
TOLOLG-OE TACAS evppovas OVELPAGO LW 


Evvecyounv SvaTynvos, €xte bx) TaTpt 


»” la , , 
evAnv VEVYovel VUKTIPOLTa deiuara. 


08 és te Uva Kari Awdavys tuKvovs 


Beomporous taddev, ws pador Ti ypy) 
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sire, i.e. have his passion satisfied. 
The Greek conceived love as being 
produced as well as betrayed by 
the eye. Cp. Eur. Hipp. 525 ff. 
"Epws "Epws 6 kat’ éupatwv | ord- 
Cas 7100ov, eiadywv yAv«eiay | 
Wuxd xapw xré., Evos, thou that 
distillest destre from the eyes tm- 
planting delight in the heart, etc., 
Jean Lahor, Litanzes de 1’ Amour 
14 “ Par la splendeur des yeux de 
passion chargés.” 

655. See on 194. Cp. 669, 964, 
Cho. 523 €k T éveipatwv | Kal vuKTI- 
mAdyKtov Sepatwv meradpevn. — 
eddpdvas : Ion.and poet. for vi«ras. 

656. fvverxopnv: cfenebar, T 
was harassed (only in pass. in 
this sense in any classic writer). 

657. érAnv: summoned up cour- 
age (Ep. = prose éroApyoa). 

658. “To Pytho and Dodona- 
ward.” Cp. Chaucer, Prol. 793 
“‘Caunterbury-ward.” This con- 
str. of émé is found only here in 
Aesch. Cp. Suppl. 311 KavwBov 
kant Méudw txero, but Thue. 1. 
63 emi ras “OdvvOov 7 és THY 
Ilor/Savay and the common phrase 
éx’ o'kov (home, with the idea of 


ee ae , , , , 
Spavt 7 éyorta Saiwoow mpdooey ida. 


final rest). With the gen. this 
prep. is rare in the trag. poets. 
In Thue. éwé is combined with a 
greater number of different verbs 
than any other prep. —és IIv0d: 
adv. phrases tend to omit the arti- 
cle, even in prose. — Awdavns: we 
might still be asking, with Byron 
(Childe Harold 2. 53), “Oh! 
where, Dodona, is thine agéd 
grove, | Prophetic fount, and 
oracle divine? | What valley 
echoed the response of Jove?” 
if Carapanos had not discovered 
that the site was a projecting 
knoll near the middle of the 
valley of Tcharacovista. Nearly 
fifty inscriptions were found, 
mostly questions addressed to 
Zeus and Dione. Leake (1835) 
believed the site was at the 
southern end of Lake Janina. — 
mukvovs: freguentes. 

659. Ep. 
= prose OJewpovs ereumrev. idd- 
dew recurs in Cho. 22 (iadrTos), 
45, 497, but is not found in Sopho- 
cles or Euripides. 

660. Spav7r 7H A€yovTa: 
vorite form of expression from 


Ocompdtrovs taddev: 


a fa- 
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a \ 
e€w Souws TE Kal TaTpas WHEW Eye, 


4 > lal lal Ss Sa's , y 
abet ov ahac bar YNS €7 €TXATOLS Opots, 


el 447) O€dou TUpwrdv ex Aros podecy 


a Lal =e , td 
Kepavvor, Os Tay e€alaTdaot yevos. 


A 4 
tovoiade TELaOets Aokiov pavtevpaow 


670 


Homer down.—mpdccev fda: 
= Homeric jpa épew = xapile- 
oan (to pleasure). 

661. avayyéANovtes : renuntian- 
changeful 
speaking, 7.e. capable of various 
interpretations. Cp. Lycophr. 3 
od yap novyxos Kopn | eAvoe xpn- 
TUaV, ws mpiv alodocTope.. 

662. Oracles obscure and darkly 
syllabled. The cumulation of syno- 
nyms gives the impression that the 
oracles were inexplicably vague 
(“like a double-meaning prophe- 
sier,” Adll’s Well 4. 3), while at 
the same time it marks the mental 
perturbation of the afflicted virgin. 
Cp. Macbeth 5. 8 “That palter 
with us in a double sense, | That 
keep the word of promise to our 
ear | And break it to our hope.” 

663. évapyys Batts: clear utter- 
ance (prose $6éypa or dwvy = 
bécpatov = évtoAn) — reiterated 


tes. — alodoorépovs : 


e&ydacev pe KaTrékhyoe Swpatwr, 


and reéenforced by the doublet in 
the next verse —) (the dark sayings 
of the preceding. —’Ivax: dat. 
commodi (not with 
mTovoa). Cp. 358. 

664. Unmistakable and clear 
enjoining and commanding. 

666. adetov: “et out, at large 
(ranging at will, like the sacred 
animals inthe temple dAgos). Cp. 
Plato, Protag. 320 A mepuovtes 
Ve“ovTat WoTrEp AeETor. —AGoOar : 
the more usual prose word is 7Aa- 
vac6o. The inf. is consecutive as 
often in Eur. — én’ érxdrots Spots : 
ad ultimos fines. 

668. éaroramoo. yévos: blast 
his race to naught. See on 151. 

669. Aotiov pavredpaciv: ana- 
chronistic (often in the poets, e.g. 
Eur. “7p. 953, 1059, Shakspere, 
LTONANA CH CSA a2 

670. Sopdrov: Hdt. and late 
prose = Att. prose oikias. 


: , 
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aKkovoay akwv: add’ ernvayKalé vw 


Ads yahwos mpds Blav tpdooey Trade. 
evOds dé popdy Kal Ppeves Sudatpopor 


> \ 8 e Cle Aa, > , 
HoaV, KEPQaoTls >» WS OpaT 3 b€vaTouw 


675 


pvome xpiobeio’ Eupavet oKipTH mare 


Hooov mpos evToTov TE Kepyvelas péos 
Aé€pyns te Kpyvnv* Bovkddos dé yyyerns 
akpatos opynv Apyos @papret, TUKVOLS 


671. emnvaykate: constrained 
(impf. ; Inachus resisted the curb). 

672. xadwds: “ And I will turn 
thee back and put hooks into thy 
jaws” (Ezek. 38. 4), “there shall 
be a bridle in the jaws of the 
people” (/sazah 30. 28), “there- 
fore will I put . . . my bridle in 
thy lips, and I will turn thee back 
by the way which thou camest” 
(37- 29), ea frena furenti | con- 
cutit et stimulos sub pectore uertit 
Apollo (Verg. Aen. 6. 100 f.). 

673. “Tanto il dolor le fe’ la 
mente torta” (/uferno 30. 21). 
—biderpodot: distorted (nopdy) 
and distraught (peeves). Io is 
naturally silent on the subject of 
the cause of her persecution; she 
gives only the external facts. 
Prometheus hinted at the truth 
in 592. 

674. dotvoTépw piom: sharp- 
stinging gadfly. Cp. Suppl. 307 
Bonddrnv pura KuvyTyptov * | oi- 
atpov KaAovow avtov ot NetAou 


méXas. 


675. eppavet oxiprhpare: wth 
Srantic bound (dat. of manner). 

676 ff. Two imperfects of de- 
scription (visualizing the scene), 
followed by an aor., which gives 
the final issue, “I was speeding 
away, Argus following close, when 
a sudden fate deprived him of his 
life” (the culmination of the ac- 
tions of yooov and wpdpre).— 
e¥rorov: not an epitheton ornans. 
In her torment Io sought water 
for drink and for coolness. Cp. 
812.— Kepxvelas: a town and 
fountain on the road from Argos 
to Tegea, near which was the 
marsh of Lerna. The later name 
was Keyxpeai.— péos: the prose 
form is used in 139. 

678. Gaxpatos: zutemperatus, 
with no mildness in his temper (tm- 
mitigable) = od padOaxLopevos. 
The dpyy of the herdsman is 
unweakened (like wine before 
dilution). — dpdéprer: prose 7Ko- 
AovOe, elrero. — TuKvois: see on 


658. 
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OoOOls dedopKas TOUS EMOVUS KATA oTiBous. 


680 ampoaddKyTos 8 avtov apvidios popos 


Tov (nv ameatépnoev. 


olaTtpoTrAn€ O° eya 


paotvyt Oeia ynv mpd ys eXavvopat. 


Kes Ta TpaxOevT’: ei O° Evers EirEtv O TL 


\ , , § AEE CS , 
Noumov TTOVWY, ON MALVE : HY” (3 / OLKTLOAS 


685 Evade pvOors Wevdeou > voonuwa yap 


+ > / / / 
avrxyiatov eval pyr cvvb€rovs Aoyous. 


679. SedopKds: perceptual perf. 
= pres. = prose BAérwv = typdv 
(‘his wakeful eyes fixed on my 
steps”). 

680. adviSios: from adyvw (= 
aipviduos). Cp. Thuc. 2. 61 7d 
aidvidiov Kat apooddKytov. 

681. tov {fAv: the articular inf. 
in trag. poetry is confined largely 
to familiar words and to express 
the hatefulness of things, which 
is prob. its oldest use. Cp. 865. 
— olorpomAn— Kré.: goaded by the 
heaven-sent gadfly-scourge from 
land to land I fly. 

682. yfv mpd ys: land in ex- 
change for land (rérov épelBopa.), 
a proverbial phrase which has be- 
come a mere adv. Cp. “chang- 
ing England for Australia” (Mrs. 
Browning, Aurora Leigh 6. 1133). 
— mpd: usually of time, occasion- 
ally of preference, but not a com- 
mon preposition in prose. 

684 ff. ofparve: a series to be 
enumerated, hence the pres. So 
évvOaAre (in spite of the nega- 


tive). So Telemachus to Nes- 
tor (y 96) pmdé ti pw aiddpevos 
peticoeo pnd eAcaipwv. — pnde 
EvvOadme: neve permulceas (soften 
by warmth), hence cozen (as 
shown by both oixrigas and ovr- 
Oérovs), not zuflame, as S.-W. 
explain. Jo means that such 
warmth as false words might 
shed around her heart could not 
afford substantial consolation. Cp. 
Ar. Eg. 210 at xe pn OarpOy d0- 
yots, Soph. Az. 478 
eAriow Geppaiverar. —piOors: in 
prose connotes fiction ( fadwla), 
whereas Adyos (686) is the ‘his- 
toric tale.’ The former has a 
constantly varying signification 
(word, story, myth), since it con- 
tended with Adyos for supremacy 
— Adyos finally prevailed and be- 
came itself what pidos was in 
Homer. — véenpa aloxirrov: cp. 
1068 ff. — wvvOérous Adyous: ficta 
verba (dissembling words) — 
words “put together” artificially 
to disguise the truth. Cp. Ar. 
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The Death of Argus 


XOPOS 
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Ed Ea, ATTEVE, PEv" 


¥ > @aQ>  » > ” , 
ov70f @d ovmor nvxouv E€vous 


fodeto bat Adyous €s akoay eutr, 


Ran. 1052 ov 6vta Adyov TodTOV 
avvebynka, [Isoc.] 1. 30 pioer Tovs 
KoAakevovtas women Tors e€ara- 


tovtas, Marlowe, Hero and 
Leander 1 “her tongue untaught 
to glose.” 


687-695. ‘Oh! Forbear! Alas! 
what a tale of woe, surpassing the 
wildest belief! Never did I dream 
it would come to my ears, such 
calamity, terror, and sorrow, such 
wild unendurable grief with its icy 
horror to chill my soul. O Des- 
tiny, Destiny, I quake and I 
quaver as I look upon Io.’ 

687. a éa: expresses aston- 


ishment, caused by the sudden 
recognition of the fact that the far- 
famed miserable maiden Io stood 
before them. The song was 
probably sung by the coryphaeus. 
— Gmexe: intrans. (= an interjec- 
tion), but trans. in 4g. 1125 amrexe 
Tas Boos Tov Tatpov — here merely 
an exclamation of horror and aver- 
sion, ‘‘ Heaven avert such an afflic- 
tion!” 

688 f. noxovw: J boasted (to 
myself), thought. Cp. 338. — 
vous: strange, rare in poetry, freq. 
in late prose. —podrcic@ar: fut., 
only here and Soph. O.C. 1742. — 
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ovo woe Svabéara Kal dvcoLoTA 


myuata, AYuaTa, Seluata KEev- 
PETA, AVUATA, CCl 


Tpw Wyew Woxav audake. 


i@ lad, moipa potpa, 


695 


és: said of things which touch the 
sense of hearing and the intellect 
(Pers. 183, Cho. 215 eis dur). 

691 ff. The assonance and al- 
literation are intentional, — “ Con- 
fusion, and illusion, and relation, | 
Elusion, and occasion, and eva- 
sion” (Tennyson, Gareth and 
Lynette), — the impression is that 
Io’s is a myriad-piled woe, and 
this effect is still further height- 
ened by the zapyxnous in Wiyev 
Wuxav, which not only expresses, 
but sounds the horror. Cp. Eur. 
Or. 1302 dovevete, Katvete, OA- 
Avte. — Abpata: = Avpas ( fia- 
cula). Cp. 148.—éphdxer: f2vo- 
edged (an Ep. word). The goad 
had two points. Cp. 1044, Soph. 
O.T. 809 durdois Kévtpowor. — o- 
xetv huxdv: chill my heart. Cp. 
695 (réppixa), Lum. 161 érvpev 

.. KevTpw td ppévas . .. 7d 
mepiBapv Kpvos éxev. The pres. 
is not used “ because the mind of 
the speaker reverts to the present 
moment ” (Allen-W.), nor for the 
parechesis (Weckl. 1896); nor 
need we insert av (S.-W.). — 
Yvyev is the consec. inf., the 
preceding neuter nouns being sub- 


Téppix eiaidovaa mpatw ‘lods. 


jects of podctoba, which still 
lingers in the mind from 689. — 
Cp. the Germ. “es tiberlauft mich 
kalt,” “numbs the soul with icy 
hand” (Gray, Eton College), “ The 
cold wind . . . blew | Chill on my 
withered heart” (John Leyden), 
Gepuny éxi Wvypotar kapdiav (heart 
hot for chill deeds, Soph. Ant. 88). 

695. “Nought is there under 
heav’ns wide hollownesse, | That 
moves more cleare compassion 
of mind, | Then beautie brought 
t’ unworthie wretchednesse | 
Through envies snares or for- 
tunes freaks unkind” (Spenser, 
faerte Queene 3.1), “If we seea 
sadder sight than this, | Or hear 
a tale, though false, of half such 
horror, | We'll closely hug our 
bosom-griefs in transport” (Bed- 
does, Bride's Tragedy 3. 3).— 
méppika: J shudder with affright 


(Tennyson’s “bristle up with 
horror”). Cp. Plaut. Pseud. 4. 
7- 117 mihi). sq ille® 2... compen 
frigefacit, Suppl. 345 meépprxa 
Aeicowv tacd pas. — wpakiv: 


act = wdaos (TO merpayeva) = 
plight (xataoracw), case (“ what 
case stand I in?” Winter's Tale 
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TTPOMHOEYS 


Tpe@ ye otevalers kat poBou mréa TUS €L* 


> i + > x ‘\ ‘\ N , 
ETLO NES EOT AV KAL TA Noura mpoopabyns. 


XOPOS 


hey’, exdidacKe* Tots votodat ToL yAUKY 


‘\ \ y+ le lol 
TO NouTov aAyos tpovEerriotac Hat Topas. 


TTPOMHOEYS& 
700 THY mpl ye xpeiav Hvicac? ewov mapa 
Ro Bp Gow Mie, iin 2 Sioise Coes, Co, Aim WMA, WRC 
my distresséd plight.” So dpav iAdrexvds tis ef Hic, Av. 1328 


and zparrew are freq. used for 
maoyxew in tragedy. Cp. Ar. Pol. 
1. 3 6 8€ Bios mpakis, od roinais 
eotiv. Here the implication is 
that the mpaéis is kaxn (KaK@s 
mpatreyv), the “dool and wae” 
of it. The chorus displays a 
mingled feeling of pity for Io 
and fear for their own fortunes, 
which, Aristotle says, awakens the 


tragic interest. Cp. 696. —"Iovs : 
the proper name increases the 
pathos. 

696. mpw: = mpo Kalpov. Cp. 


mature for praemature. — poRov 
mdéa: cp. Eur. Med. 898 poBov 
mAéa, Plato, Rep. 579 B ddoBuwv 
peotos. — tls: qualitative (tis 
her nature so to be), “subject to 
fears, | A woman naturally born to 
fears” (King John 3. 1).— 7A&a 
alone would refer to the present 


Bpadds eori tus. 

697. émloxes: emipeve, watt. 
Cp. epoch (éroyn), the point at 
which one halts to consider. 

698. Aé€y’, ekdiSacke: the eager- 
ness of the chorus is marked by 
the asyndeton as well as by the 
compound (ze all). 

699. A commonplace hardly 
in consonance with 248, 251, or 
with human experience. The 
general meaning, however, is that 
we are always anxious to know 
whether any new misfortune is 
destined to overtake us. 

7oo. ‘The boon ye craved be- 
fore did ye lightly gain from me’ 
(with little trouble on my part). 
Bevan strangely thinks that kov- 
dws refers to the chorus. Cp. 
635. tiv mplv ye xpetav = av ye 
mpiv edceaOe. —qvicacbe: ye got 
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Kovous: pale yap Thade mpar exprleTe 
Tov aud éavtyns dOAov eEnyoupnerns ° 
Ta Kouta voV axovaal’, ota yp TAO 


T\yval Tpds "Hpas THVOE THV VEAVLOG. 
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795 OUT, Ivayevov OTEPHLA, TOUS EMLOVS AOYOUS 


Oup@ Bad’, ws av tTéppar expdbys ddod. 


TP@TOV [Lev evbévd nAtov 7pos avro\as 


A , 
oTpébaca cauTyy oTEly avnpdTous yuas ° 


YkvOas SF adiEn vowadas, ot mreKTAas oTeyas 


at, attained. — wépa: as with 
verba habendi et accipiendi (Ag. 
1046 éxes rap yyav, Lum. 856 
revén map davdpov); here with 
yvisacbe forming a poetical ex- 
pression. Cp. 988.—Kovdes: = 
padiws. ‘I had no reason to re- 
fuse your first request, since it 
cost me little labor, not telling 
the story myself, but merely ask- 
ing Io to satisfy your curiosity.’ 
yor f. tho: with eényoupe- 
ys = Tapa THOdE. — Tov apd’ éav- 
THs GbAov: Z.¢. Ta repli EavT nv (her 
story, which is an a@OAov) = rov 
mept Eavtns Adyov. Cp. 705. The 
phrase is not a condensed form of 
the impossible Greek given by 
Weckl., S._W., and approved by 
Lalin (dud éavtjs tov éavrips 
dOXov eEnyoupevys).— xph : el faut. 
706. ®uy.® Bare: “No man 
layeth it to heart” (/sazah 57. 
1). In Homer the middle (éy 
pect Barre). Cp. Sept. 1048 
xopav THVSE Kivdivw Bareiv. 


708. oTpépaca cavTyv: prose’ 
petaotpadetoa; the reflex. indi- 
cates that the task imposed is 
not an easy one. Cp. 748. Io 
has come from the south and 
must now “turn” and go south- 
east. —oreixe : prose zropevov. 
— Gvnpdtovs: the steppes of the 
Kalmuck Tartars, Cossacks, and 


other nomadic _ tribes. Cp. 
Hdt. 4. 19 ovre ovedpovres ore 
dpovvres. — yoas: acc. of space 
traversed. 

jog. ZkvOas: their abodes 
were as indeterminate as the 


Comanches’ in the Northwest 
Territory at the time of the pur- 
chase. Herodotus, who was the 
first to gain accurate information 
about the tribes north of the 
Black Sea, says the Scythians 
lived west of the Crimea. Aes- 
chylus represents them as dwell- 
ing near the ocean. Cp. Strabo 
P- 492 70 mp@rov pépos ex TaeV 
m™pos Gpktov pepOv Kat ‘Oxeavov 
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ITE Apolo VQLOVO €7T EVKUKAOLS OKXOLS, 


Exn Boros TOEorow e&npTuypEvo. * 


ols pun TeAaLEew, AAG yut’ adLaTSvoLS 


Xpi-mrovaea paxiavou EKTEPQV x9ova. 


Navas 5€ yerpos ot aLdnporeKroves 


715 olkovar XadvBes, ods pura€acbai oe xp7y, : 


SkvOav twes vowdoes Kal dpasou- 
xol, Pliny 7.4. 6. 20. 53 inhabi- 
tabilis prima pars a_ Scythico 
promuntorio ob niues, proxima 
inculta saeuita gentium, Hdt. 4. 
46 oiknpara ... emt Cevyéwy, Ov. 
Trist. 3. 12. 29 per Histrum | stri- 
dula Sauromates plaustra bubul- 
cus agit, oer the Ister comes the 
Sarmatian boor driving his stridu- 
lous cart. They were character- 
ized by Statius (7%. 3. 352) as 
genus hominum ad omne para- 
tissimum scelus. — vopdsas: cp. 
Ar. Av. 941 vopddsoor yap év 
SxvOats, Hor. Od. 3. 24. 9 cam- 
pestres melius Scythae, | quorum 
plaustra uagas rite trahunt domos. 
—mhextas otéyas: woven houses. 

710. mwedaporor.: Perched aloft 
(the adj. for prep. and subst.). 
Cp. Soph. Z7. 313 Ovpatoy oixveiv. 
—edkixdrors: s7ooth-rolling. 

712. meddfev: jussive inf. (but 
xpy in 715). GMT. 784. Cp. 
807. — yvia: poetic, = péAn. — 
GAvrrévois paxlaroiy: Ssea-resonant 
rugged coasts. A paxia is a rocky 
beach; hence, the expression 
means swrf-beaten shores. — 


Xplpmrrovea: skirring, keeping 
close to (x 516 shows the only 
example of the simple verb in 
Homer). Cp. Byron, Cazm 3. I 
“skirred extinguished worlds.” 

714. avas: poet. for dpiore- 
pas, evuvdjov. — xepds: local 
gen. (chiefly in poetry). Cp. 
Hat. 4. 34 dpuorepys yeipds. HA. 
760. The course to be taken by 
Io is as vague as the wanderings 
of Odysseus, the poet’s mental 
map of the country as crude as 
the charts of America left by the 
explorers of the sixteenth century. 
The harassed maiden is to pass 
through the Scythian country (ék- 
mepav x0ova), keeping close to the 
shore (thus avoiding the inhabit- 
ants), turn southward, the Chaly- 
bes being on the left, and when 
she comes to the Hybristes River, 
follow it up to the source in the 
Caucasus (720). 

715. A tribrach in the second 
foot occurs only here in the Pro- 
metheus (proper name). — Xa- 
AvBes oiSnporéxroves: the Ural. 
region, near the ocean, was the 
provenance of the Scythian steel 
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avypepou yap ovde mpdamaror E€vois. 
néeas 8 “TBptarny morapov od Wevddvupor, 
dv pi) Tepdons, ov yap evBatos TEepar, 
mp av mpods adtov Kavcacov pohns, opav 


Y + XN > “a la 
720 vuWloTOr, eva TOT A{LOS expuoa JLEVOS 


fe > > b} wn 
KpoTapav am avTav. 


aoTpoyeltovas dé yp7) 


Kopupas vrepBadrovcay €s weonpBpwny 
Byvar kédevov, &P ’Apalovev otparov 


(301, Sept. 728) ; acc. to Hdt. and 
Strabo south of the Euxine. Cp. 
Verg. Georg. 1. 58 Chalybes nudi 
ferrum. Statius says (Zz. 2. 
421), Scythae quos nunc gelonos 
appellat, non habere aeris tem- 
peramenta, quia longe a sole sub- 
moti sunt. 

716. So the Chalybes of Xen. 
An. 4. 7. 15, as, indeed, most of 
the inhabitants of the Black Sea 
coast. — dvfhpepor : = ovx nuEepor = 
aypto. (which means more than 
our ‘ wild’). 

717. ‘YBpiornv: only here, — 
supposed by the ancient commen- 
tators to be the Araxes, by more 
recent writers the Borysthenes. 
The Terek answers best to the 
description (721 f.), though the 
river is in all likelihood purely 
fictitious. — wotapév : direct obj. 
of nées. Cp. 723, Jul. Caes. 1.2, 
Shirley, Zraztor 2. 1 “Let not 
this arrive Sciarrha’s ear.” 

718. ebBatos mepav : pleonasm 
(not unusual in poetry). 


of celebrity. — 
Katkacov: north (not east) of 
the Euxine, and southeast from 
the bluff to which Prometheus is 
bound. 

720. tv@a: a relative = ov 

generic), kpotap@y xré. being 
specific — not from the side, but 
from the very summit. — tkpvog 
pévos: pours out its fury spuming 
(true to its name of Violent). 

721. dotpoyelrovas : star-neigh- 
bors. Cp. “Pamir” (Roof of the 
World). 

722. wmepBdAXAoveav: pres., be- 
cause the action is contemporane- 
ous with Byvor. Io must cross 
the mountains southward to the 
Amazons in Colchis and.to the sea 
of Azov. Theancients must have 
believed that Lake Maeotis ex- 
tended far to the northeast. 

723. “Apa{ésvev: they are 
dvavdpo KpeoBdpa, Togorevxeis 
(Suppl. 288) and equipped with 
Tofos  éExn Boros (Enum. 628). 
The gen. is appositive, but pos- 


71Q. avTOv : 
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4 , b) a o {a 
ners oTvydvop, at OepioKxupav Tore 


725 Katouktovow audi Bepuddovl’, iva 


Tpaxeta movTov Lahuvdnocia yrvabos 


sessive in Pers. 452 (EAAnvey 
oTparov). 

724f. otvydvopa: Aeschylean. 
Cp. 898 acrepyavup, Suppl. 1064 
dvadvwp. Doubtless the Homeric 
avtvaverpae (I 189) was interpreted 
by some as éxOpatl rots dvdpdaow. 
Aeschylus locates the Amazons 
north of the Black Sea, with the 
express purpose, apparently, of 
mentioning a fabulous race so 
interesting to the Athenians; but 
he reconciles this with the gen- 
erally accepted view by assuming 
that the Azov Scythia was their 
earlier home and by making Pro- 
metheus declare that they would 
migrate later to the region about 
the river Thermodon. Herodotus 
speaks of a migration northward 
(4. 110). Cp. 4. 10.—tva: in- 
troduces a clause which depends 
on a clause subordinate to another 
subordinate clause. Cp. 792 ff. 
Wonder after wonder is enumer- 
ated without a break in the sen- 
tence. The attention of the 
audience is riveted on the speaker 
as he names the places and peoples 
about which they have heard so 
much. Such details are irrelevant, 
but they appealed strongly to the 
imagination of an Athenian audi- 
ence; the picture becomes more 

AESCHYLUS — 17 


vivid. The cumulation of subor- 
dinate clauses in English and the 
weaving of parentheses within 
parentheses was brought to its 
height by Sir Philip Sidney, who 
(probably) set the example for 
Shakspere. 

726. The mythological obscur- 
ity in regard to the regions around 
the Euxine is as great in Sopho- 
cles and Euripides. — tpaxeta 
mévrov Kté.: On the coast about 
halfway between the Bosporus 
and the Thracian Apollonia. Cp. 
Strabo p. 319 épnpos aiywaAds Kal 
AGbSys, GAiwevos, avarenTapevos 
moAvs mpos Tous Bopéas, a desolate 
and rocky shore, harborless, open 
to the north (from Cape Thynias 
to the Bosporus), Soph. Azz. 968 
rapa d¢ kvavéewy ortAddwy didvpas 
GAds | axtat Boowdpia id 6 Opy- 
Kav a&evos SaArpvdynods, Xen. An. 
7. 5. 12 Sadrpvdnoodr, évOa trav 
els TOV TOVTOV TAEOVT@Y VEe@v TOA- 
Nal 6xéAXovat kal Exmrimtovat (rUM 
aground and are shipwrecked). 
For the poet’s geography see 
Introd. II. deep 
(properly special, as here) = Att. 
prose 6dAarra (general), but 7é- 
Aayos = ofen sea.— The ‘sea’s 
rough gnashing Salmydessian jaw’ 
is not near the Thermodon, but 
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Ni lal 
€xOpdEevos vavTaio, myTpvLa vEdv - 
a Pe , \ y\> 9 , 
abtal o ddnyyoover kal pan dopevas. 
> ‘\ eh) > > aA , , 4 
icOpov S er avrats otevordpots Aiuvyns ToAALS 


730 


Kippepexoy n€ers, ov OpacvoThdyyves oe xp 


wn an Lal id 
Aurovaav aviov’ extepav Mavwtexor - 


»” \ lal > \ , - 
€otat d€ Ovynrots eloael Adyos péyas 
THS ONS Topetas, Boaomopos 8 étavusos 


Aeschylus could not pass over 
such an important landmark 
simply because it Jay outside of 
Io’s course a few hundred miles. 

727. exOpdtevos vavrator: 272- 
Sriendly host to seamen, not ‘a ter- 
ror to strange sailors,’ nor = éy6pa 
Eévors vairats (S.-W.), but simply 
inhospitable (akevos) to sailors. 
The coast was dangerous to do- 
mestic as well as to foreign sea- 
men. Cp. Eur. Med. 1263 f. Sup- 
tAnyadwv | metpav d£evwrdtav 
cia BoAav. — pytpuid: noverca, a 
stock epithet for cruelty. Cp. 
Plato, Menex. 237 B tpedopuevo 
OvX b7O wnTpLds GAN’ bd punTpds. 

728. & d&ny\rover= yynoovral 
cou. — pad’ dopévws: by reason of 
her dorepydvopa rapOeviay (898), 
since they too are orvydvopes (724). 

729. The cliffs come down pre- 
cipitously to the sea (in which 
there are no tides), leaving but 
a narrow passage for the traveler. 
— loOpev: the Tauric Chersonese 
(Crimea). —Alpwns: Sea of Azov 
(419, 731). 


730. Kippepixdv: cp Hadt. 4. 
Il tHv yap viv vepovrat SKxvOa 
avtn Néyerat TO adavov elvar Kip- 
pepiwy, 12 Kal vov €ore pev ev TH 
SKvOiKy Kippepa retyea,. . . ore 
d€ Béoropos Kippeépios. — This 
verse contains the only example 
of a dactyl in the first foot in this 
play (proper name); rare in the 
other dramas. — @pacvem\dyx vas : 
braveheartedly, “with fortitude of 
soul.” The opposite is kaxo- 
ondayxvws. Cp. Sept. 223, Eur. 
Hipp. 424, and the Homeric Opa- 
ovKapo1os. 

731. athava: depression, hohler 
Weg, hence (when filled with 
water) s¢vazt (here connecting the 
Black Sea with the Sea of Azov) ; 
usually fem. in poetry, but masc. 
in prose. 

732. eloael: prose eis TO Aourdv, 
cis TO €AXOv, OF Td Aourdy (rare). 
With the neg. rod Aourod is pre- 
ferred. 

733- ois: = gov (subjective 
gen.).— mopelas: objective gen. 
Cp. Suppl. 484 royos éuod, Ag. 
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Murovaa S Evpamns rédov 


Gyre xe! lal A 
ap ULL doKet 


Or dance a , B) \ Zt Co tes 
O TMV Beav TUPQAVVOS ES TA mavd OMWS 


THE yap OvnTy Oeds 


xpnlov prynvar Tacd éréppupev whavas. 


miKpov 0 exupoas, @ KOpy, TOV TaV yapLeov 


KEKAHO ETAL. 

735 ymeipov n&es "Acidd. 
Biavos eivan ; 

740 pLvNOTNpOS. 


609 avrov partis, Soph. Ant. 11 
pdO0s pidrwv, 6 317 KAnnddva Tra- 
Tp0s. — Béemopos :  ots-7dpos 
(Ox-ford) acc. to Aeschylus, who 
purposely places zropeias (and even 
ex7repav) before the proper name ; 
but the first Attic poet was not a 
grammarian (comparative or other- 


wise) any more than the first Eng- | 


lish poet, who gives us as ludicrous 
etymologies as Aeschylus, Eu- 
ripides, and Plato. Oxford would 
be Bovazopos, whereas Boozopos 
is Bwododpos (Light-bringing), an 
epithet of Hecate, who was wor- 
shiped by the Thracians. — The 
prevailing opinion was that Io 
crossed the Thracian Bosporus. 
So Aeschylus in his Supplices. It 
is not strange that the etymology 
Bovds-7dpos was generally accepted. 
The origin of “ Rotten Row” (rue 
de Rot), “blackguard” (boot- 
blacks of the guards), “ Snooks” 


(Seven Oaks), was soon for- 
gotten. 
734. KekAnoerar: fut., since 


KéxAnpat (7h hetsse) is pres. — 


a \ A > / /, 
ovs yap viv akynKoas AOyous, 


Aurotca: the Bosporus being the 
boundary between the two conti- 
nents (Eipdnv Actas diya rovtos 
éveywevy in an epigram from Xan- 
thus in Lycia). Cp. 790. 

735- ap ov (nxonne), 
though much more forceful ; some- 
times = um (dpa py three times 
in poetry; in prose practically 
confined to Plato); usually not 
indicative of the nature of the 
answer anticipated. —tpiv: the 
Oceanides. 

736. Cp. Eur. App. 80 70 
swdpoveiy e&Anxev (has chosen) 
és Ta mav0 duds.—dpas: Ep. 


dpa = 


dots. 

737. Ovyrq Geds : juxtaposed in- 
tentionally. Cp. B 821 6ea Bpore 
eivnbeioa, Verg. Aen. 7.661 mixta 
deo mulier. 

738. éméppupev: zzfosed, as a 
heavy burden ¢Arown on the back. 

739. Thou didst happen of a 
bitter suitor for thy hand. Cp. a 
266 mavrTes K @KYpopol TE ‘yEevoiaTo 
TuKpoyapol Te. — yapov: the sing. 


in gog. 
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eivar OdKe Gol wnd€émw 'v Tpooysio.s. 
IQ 
ic) pot pot, en. 
TTPOMHOEYS 
av 8 ad Kéxpayas KavapvyOily > ti mov 
Spaces, Orav Ta Aouad muvdavy Kaka ; 
XOPOS 
745 Hh yap Te Nourov THOSE THMATOY Epets ; 
TTPOMHOEYS 


duo xeiwepov ye méAayos atnpas duns. 


ti Snr’ ewol Chv KépSos, aN’ odK ev TAYXEL 


741. SdKer: see on 436. — év 
mpoorpnlous: 272 the account of (Z.e. 
count as) proems — in other 
words, only the introductory re- 
marks have been made; the 8u/- 
yyous, or real narrative, is yet to 
come. — zrpooiptov only here, but 
Ppojuov often in Aesch. —Cp. 
the less hyperbolical phrase in 
Pers. 435 pnderw pecovv Kakov. 

743- The repeated outbursts 
of distress (Io) and compassion 
(Hephaestus and the Chorus) 
serve to bring out in bold relief 
the steadfastness and patient en- 
durance of Prometheus. — kékpa- 
yas: a virtual pres. See on 680. 
— dvapux8itn: cxy wd (onomato- 


poetic), a suppressed cry or groan. 
Cp. Ar. Eg. 10.— wot: 7 wonder. 

744. “Worse things, unheard, 
unseen, remain behind” (Shelley, 
P.U. 1. 618). — twvvOavy: pres., 
because there is a series of xaxd. 

745- "1 yap: can it be that? 

746. artnpas: deadly = prose 
BraBepas. — Bins : = dvatvyias, 
gen. of material, very freq. in 
Aesch. Cp. Sept. 470 drys &Buc- 
gov médayos, Pers. 433 Kaxdv d1 
mé€dayos — Hamlet’s “a sea of 
troubles.” 

747. Cp. Eur. Med. 145 7/8é pro 
Civ érixépdos ; Browning, Ben Ezra 
“This is death . .. Whena man’s 
loss comes to him from his gain.” 
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¥y An 
eppul euautypy THIS Cd otvpdov TErpas, 


y £8 , la) , 4 
OT WS TEOOL oKknpara TWV TAVTWV TOVWV 


750 amnAdadynv; Kpetooov yap eiodmak Pave 


X x , , an 
7) TAS aTaoas NUepas TAT KEW KAKMS. 


748. ppp’ éuavTrqv: unnatural 
action, hence reflex. instead of 
mid. GS. 151.— This aor., com- 
mon in Att., occurs but once in 
Hat. (9. 48) riod. . . éuaxeod- 
pea; — otibdov: hard, rude 
(atvdedod in lyr. passages), trag. 
Cpy L753 03 
aotudXovs rup GKTas. 

749 f. Cp. Fr. 244 & Oavure 
moldy, pn p atiysdons poretv. | 
povos yap €& av TOV avnkKéoTwV Ka- 
Kav | latpds, 353 os ov dixalws 
Oévarov éxGovaw Bporoi | da7rep 
peyotov pipa TOV TOAAGY KakOv. 
“Deeth is an ende of every 
worldly sore” (Knzght’s Tale 
2847). — “Thou art so full of 
misery, | Were it not better not to 
be?” (Tennyson, Zwo Voices), 
“And what is mine end that I 
should prolong my life?” (/od 
6. 11), “when... Grief and dis- 
grace invade us... our misery 
craves | Dark death would ope and 
hide us in our graves ” (Chapman, 
Duke of Byron). — Leaping from 
a precipice was a common mode 
of taking one’s life, but the usual 
way of committing suicide was 
hanging. There are five suicides 
in Sophocles, only one in Aeschy- 


= prose oxAnpov. 


lus (the Danaids),—and here only 
threatened, —in Euripides three. 
Suicide by drowning is barely men- 
tioned- Cp, Hors Od. 3. 27. 61 
sive te rupes et acuta leto | saxa 
delectant. — $mws: with the indic. 
See on 157.—oxnpaca: fallen 
(like a thunderbolt) — intrans. 
here. Cp. Tennyson, Zagle “He 
watches from his mountain-walls, | 
And like a thunderbolt he falls.” 

750. ovk éatt Bios, os ovxi 
Kextntat Kakd, | Avtas, pepiyvas, 
dpraydas, oTpéBAas (Lortures), vo- 
gous. | rovrwy 6 Gavaros, Kabarep 


> , \ > 7 \ 
iarpds, avets | dvéravoe Tos 
” WA . 
éxovtas davaravoas vumvov (Di- 


philus, #7. 5). 

752 ff. “Inexorable Heaven, | 
And the deaf tyranny of fate, | The 
ruling principle of Hate... Re- 
fused thee even the boon to die: | 
The wretched gift eternity was 
thine” (Byron, Prometheus). 
Like Bonnivard, Prometheus 
“could have smiled to see | The 
death that would have set him 
free.” — The woes of Io are pur- 
posely dwelt on by the poet — 
they are as nothing compared to 
those of Prometheus. “Peace is 
in the grave,” says Shelley’s Pro- 
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7) SvoTeTas av Tods éuovds dOdous épors, 


la) > i4 
oTw Oavely pév éotw ob meTpapevov ° 
c 


avTn yap Hv av mhuatov amahhayy, * 


lal , 
755 vov & ode éoru Tépya jou tpoKelpwevov 


, AS EX \ 2 , BS 
10x wy, TPly av Zevs EKTEOY) TUPGVVL os. 


) 


? 


0 yap ToT €oTw éxmeceiv apyns Ata; 


TTPOMHOEYS 


ndov dv, oipar, HVS’ iSovca ouppopar. 


A > > ” y 3 \ , A 
TWS 5 OUK QV, TLS EK Auos TAT\KO@ KQKWS ; 


metheus (639), when the Furies 
release him: “I am a God and 
cannot find it there.” Prometheus 
is one of those who “non hanno 
Speranza di morte” (/zferno 3. 
46); he has “A life of dying. | 
‘Tis to die each moment | In 
every several sense”? (Beddoes). 

752. %: sooth. — BSuemeras : 
prose xaXer@s. Cp. Soph. Az. 
1046 padeivy . . . od dvomeris. — 
aPdous: the neut. in this sense 
634, 702. 

755. See on 257. — viv 8€: dut 
as it 7s. — eenéoy: pass. of éexBadrp. 
— The assertion of Prometheus, 
though different from, is not in- 


consistent with, the statement in 
258. The expulsion of Zeus from 
empire rests on a condition (not 
mentioned here), which is never 
fulfilled. Consequently, the répya 
HoxOGwv is, after all, gray Keiv 
doxy (258). 

757: €or: 25 possible ; tEcotw: 
licet (generic); éveotw, licet (le- 
gal); oidv re: able from circum- 
stances (“position”); ofdv: able 
by nature (“disposition”). See 
on 41. 

758. ’Twould gladden Tr 
trow, to see this hap. 

759- Gv: sc. Hdoiunv.—Hns: 
causal (guippe guae). 
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¢€ , ocd las , la! , 
760 ws Tolvuy ovTav TaVOE Go. pale Tapa. 


Tpos TOD TUpavva aKNTTpA TvANOyCETAL ; 


TTPOMHOEY2 


X >) 5. ic w 4 , 
MpOS AUTOS aUTOU Kevoppovav Bovrevpatov. 


Tow TpOTM; THpNVvor, el joy TUS BAGBn. 


TTPOMHOEY2 


lal , aA a Me Se la 
YapREL YapROvV TOLOVTOV @ TOT acyara. 


760. ws xté.: on the assump- 
tion that, etc. (O0.0.) = iyyoupévn 
TOE OUTWS ExELV. 

761. mpos Tov: = v70 Tivos. — 
Tvpavva: more poetic than rupav- 
vikad or Tupavvov.— A sharp line 
cannot be drawn between the adj. 
and the common noun (cp. 600- 
dos, yepwv, charta, anus). — 
oKijmrpa : retained acc. with a 
pass. verb. G. 1239; HA. 7244. 

762. mpds adrds abrod: hyper- 
baton to bring the pronouns to- 
gether (for the sake of vividness) 
—in early Greek to make the ex- 
pression more pointed, later a 
mere toy in the hands of the 
rhetoricians of the Attic Renas- 
cence. See Aristeides fasszm. 


Cp. 921. Such hyperbata are not 
found in Euripides. — atro6 :) (eav- 
tov depends on style, period, 
author. Isocrates uses the short 
form, which is tragic. In the 
fourth century they balance each 
other, but in Aesch. there are only 
three examples of éavrov. All to- 
gether the trisyllabic form occurs 
five times as often as the dissyllabic. 
763. wolw tpdrwa: = mos = 
motov Tporov. The dat. vanished 
later owing to the craze for the 
avoidance of hiatus. Cp. 915. 
764. yapet yapov: figura ety- 
mologica, common in Greek, rare 
in English. The poets say “Plot 
me no plots” (Beaum. & FI.), 
“Grace me no grace, nor uncle 
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765 Béoprov 4} Bpdorevov; ei pyrdov, dpacov. 


TTPOMHOEYS 


Ti 8 ovtw’; ov yap pytov avdacbar 768e. 


7H mpos Sdwaptos eEavioratar Opdvev; 


TTPOMHOEYS 


n téerat ye maida héprepov Tarpos. 


sO ¥ 3 A A 8 3 T opy , 3 
OVO €OTLV QaUTW@ TNOO ATOT POPy TUXNS ; 


me no uncles,” “ Diamond me no 
diamonds,” “ prize me no prizes,” 
but not “fall a fall” (aeoety 
mTopatTa 91g), nor “marry a 
marriage.” —@: the dpOpov tzo- 
TakTLKOV, explanatory of rovodrov. 
—adoxara: praesens propheti- 
cum. 

765. Similar assonance is freq. 
in Aeschylus. Cp. 772. — @éoprov: 
descended from a god. Cp. 116. 

766. rl 8 bvriva: why (ask) 
what (espousal)? ‘We'll can- 
vass every quiddity thereof” 
(Marlowe, Faustus). Cp. Soph. 
O.T. 1056 ri 8 ovrw’ ele ; — pnrov 
avsao0a.: may speak = tear XE 
yev. Cp. Ar. Av. 1713 od darov 
Acyev. State and religious se- 


crets were called adppyra, xot 
(permitted) to be spoken) (pyrd, 
to be spoken, which became ge- 
neric, and an inf. like aidacOar be- 
came necessary to re-specialize 
the sense. 

767. mpos S4papros: prose id 
THS yuvaikds (sc. €xBddANeraL). — 
eaviorarav: see on 513. 

768. réEeral ye: yes, since she 
will bear. — éprepov: Ep. = 
Cp. Apoll. Rhod. 4. 
800 Ocuis karédefev dravra, | ds 
dy To wémpwrar dpeivova matpos 
€oio matda Texely. 

769. 008 tori... dmoorpodh : 
= ovdéy drootpédor dy (see on 
292), hence dy in the reply of 
Prometheus. 


KpetTTW. 
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771. 6 Abowv: see on 27.— 
The deliverance, however, is 
ovx aekyntt Znvos (Hes. Theog. 
529). 

9772. tiwa: this position is 
characteristic of Ionic prose. 

773. etmas: dramatic aorist. 

774. amo lods "Exados, ov Au- 

4 ® a” e 4 fe 
Bin, ns Bydos, ov Aavavs, ov 


‘Yreppvyotpa 1 py KTEevaca Tov 
Avykéea tov épolvyov, ns "ABas, 
ov Ipoitros, ob Axpicvos, ot Aavan, 
ns Llepoeds, ot “HXextpiwv, ov 
*AAKunvyn, Ns “Hpaxdjs (schol.). 

775. ev&bpBAnros: easy fo un- 
derstand = ed&ipPoros (Cho. 
170). 

777. Do not, een as thou dost 
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Svoiv Adyow oe Oarépw SupHoopa. 


, , 4 ia > 3 ‘ , 
TTOLOU ; mpoderEov aLpEeo Lv T €{LOb didov. 
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780 


, > e€ la \ By iA iN , 
didwp’: EXov yap 7) Tovwy Ta AoLTA GoL 


, fas » ‘ > 4 J ea ad 
ppdcw capnvas 7) TOV EKAVTOVT ELE. 


XOPO& 


, Cy bs x aD \ > se N , 
TOUTOLV OU TYV LEV TY) €, TYHV EfLOl Xapw 


béc bar Bédnoov, pnd atidons Aoyou: 


‘\ “A \ fe \ XN ‘ 
KQU THOE bev yeywve THY oT TAVYHD, 


785 €“ot d€ Tov AVGoVTa: TOvTO yap Toda. 


grant, deny the boon (like the 
grapes withheld from Tantalus 
even as he was about to grasp 
them). Similarly Otway, Dox 
Carlos 2. 1 “Oh take not back 
again the appearing bliss.” — tpo- 
relvov: the acts of proffering and 
withdrawing are simultaneous 
(hence pres.). Cp. Eur. /v. 131 py 
por mpoteivwy eAmid e€ayou 84- 
Kpv. —elta: passionately ; éeita, 
leisurely. 

778. Sarépw: 7.c. 7d a&tépw (old 
form of érépw). The dat. is instru- 
mental. Like donare, 8wpeicbar 
takes also acc. vez and dat. fers. 

779. wpddetov: exhibit (as a 
merchant his wares). The prep. 
is local (freq. in Aesch.), not tem- 


poral (as L. & S. explain) — it adds 
color. — 8{80v: pres. (offer), but 
€Xov (780) aor. (make your choice). 

780. 4...%: Ep. (really para- 
tactic) = Att. e& . . . 9 (hypo- 
tactic). Those who change 7 
to «& do not attach sufficient im- 
portance to the Homeric element 
in Aeschylean language. — ra 
Aouad: cp. 634. 

781. ppacw: deliberative subjv. 
— canvas: prose caddis. 

782. xapiv Ver Bar: eratiam con- 
Jerre (periphrasis for yapioac Oar). 

783. aripdoys Adyou: sc. ene, 
deem unworthy of the communica- 
tion = refuse to tell. 

785. 300d: desidero=prose b¢- 
opat, €rOupo. 
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TTPOMHOEYS& 


saa a > > 2 a 
E€7TEL 7 poOupetaO » OUK EVAVTLWO OMLQAL 


x X\ A an cy 
TO @Y) OV YEywveEly TAY O~oV Tpooxpycere. 


\ ~ A 
Gol mparov, ‘lot, tohvdovoy Thavnv dpacw, 


ny eyypadov ad prypoow dédrTos ppevar. 


799 


OTayv TEpacns PEO pov HmElpow por, 


Tpos avtodas Proyamas HALvoaTiBeEts 


* * * 


* * 


, A a Xd 
Tovtov TEN@0a prota Bov Eat av e&iky 


mpos Topydvera media Kis Oyvns, iva 


786. évavtidcopar: the simple 
form is confined to Ionic. 

787. TO pH ov: see on 627. 

788. twodtSovov: such-driven 
(by the gadfly). Cp. x 2) Boes 

. Tas pév T aiddos olaTpos 
eee edovncev. 

789. Which do thou engrave 
on the unforgetting tablets of thy 
mind. Cp. Cho. 450 év dpeciv 
ypapov, Eum. 275 bdAToypadw 
.. . hpevi, 2 Cor. 3. 3 eyyeypap- 
bevy . . . ev tAagt Kapdias. — 8&- 
ros: ¢adlets, originally triangular. 
The gen. is appositive. — Cp. 
Prov. 3. 3 “ Write them upon the 
tablets of thine heart,” Tennyson, 
lsabel “Character’d in gold | Upon 
the blanched tablets of her heart.” 
The metaphor is common in all lit- 
eratures: in animo res insculptas 
(Cic. Acad. 2. 1), “My vow is 
graven here in my heart” (Beaum. 
& Fl.), ‘‘ The table wherein all my 


thoughts | Are visibly character‘d 
and engrav’d’’(Zwo Gent. Ver. 
a7) 3 

790. petOpov: the strait men- 
tioned in 731. In the Lwomenos 
the boundary of the two conti- 
nents is the Phasis. 

791. See App. —4vtodds TAro- 
ortBeis: 7.2. dvatodas Alov. — 
AMooriPets : sxn-trodden but medo- 
oriBns (Pers. 127, Suppl. 1000) 
traveling on foot. So Shelley: 
“Thou serenest Air | Through 
which the sun walks burning with- 
out beams.” (P. U. 1. 64 f.) 

792. mévrov: the peibpov (790), 
or, in a broader sense, the Pontus, 
which is conceived as separating 
Europe from Asia (ot the Cas- 
pian). 

793. “And Gorgons dwelling 
on the brink of night | Beyond the 
sounding main.” Hesiod places 
them in the west, but the schol. on 
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< 7 / X , 
at Dopkides VQLOVOL Snvacat KOpatl 


~ xX »” > > Le 
TPELS KUKVOMOPPOL, KOLVOY OPfL EKTHMLEVAL, 


povddortes, as ovf Atos TpoaS€pKeTat 


Pind. P. 10. 72 says: at 8 Top- 
yoves Kata mey Twas év Tots "Epu- 
Gpators eepert Kat Tots AiGiorexots, 
& €oTt mpds avaToAnv Kal meron 
Bpiav, xara dé twas éxt TOV TEpa- 
tev THs AuBins a éote pds Stow. 
—Cisthene, like Cathay in the 
Middle Ages, was at the end of 
the world. Hence Aesch. repre- 
sents it as being in the extreme 
east. ae 

794. Aesch. wrote a play called 
®Popxides, in which he treated the 
myth of Perseus and represented 
the [pata as doovpoi of the Gor- 
gons (F7. 262). In Cho. 1049 the 
Gorgons are called qatoyitwves 
(clad in black). Cp. Hes. Theag. 
270 ff. Dopxu F ad Kyrw Tpatas 
Texe KaAAUTapHOVS | EK YEVETIS TO- 
Aras (hence dyvatad = ypatac), Tas 
d) Tatas xadgovew . . . Topyovs & 
al vyatovor répnv KAvTOD ‘Oxeavoio. 
—ai PopxiSes: the only proper 
name with the article in the long 
list. In Homer the article is not 
used with the proper name with- 
out peculiar force. So Chaucer: 
“he twyes wan Jerusalem that 
cité,” “in Grece that contré.” — 
Képat: prose wapGévot. 

795. tpets: the traditional num- 
ber, but Hesiod has only two (Pe- 


phredoand Enyo).— kvkvépopdot : 
cygneas figuras habentes. They 
are xdpat as well as xvxvor — the 
whole form is not cygwea, since 
they are wovddovres. The word is 
not corrupt, as Wieseler thinks. 
Preller’s interpretation (quae Kv- 
xvw Troico similes sunt) is im- 
probable. The Graeae, as well as 
their sisters, the Gorgons, are 
cloud-deities, the former white, 
the latter dark. They are swan- 
shaped, because the swan in Greek 
and in Germanic mythology is the 
symbol of the cloud. The play 
of the Greek mind in forming 
cloud-myths is extremely wide and 
complex. See Ruskin, Zhe Queen 
of the Airy \. 29 f., where he calls 
the Gorgons and Graeae * the true 
clouds of thunderous and ruinous 
tempest.” — éxrnpévar : Aossidentes 
(virtual pres.). This form of re- 
duplication is Homeric and Hero- 
dotean. 

796 ff. Cp. Fr. 169 as ovre 
réeugs (flash) pAlov rpocdépxe- 
Tat | ovT dorepwrdy dupa Antwas 
Kopys, A 15 HEépt Kal vedeAy KEeKa- 
Avypevor od zor’ abrovs | HéAtos 
pacdwy Katadepxetat axtiverouw. 
— mpooSépxetat: in Homer trans. ; 
in Aesch. also intransitive. 
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> “~ *4f? ¢€ , , , 
aktiow ovP 7 vixtepos envy Tore. 


méhas 0° ddeAdpal TovSe Tpels KATAMTEPOL, 


Spaxovrdpahdor Topydves Bporoatuyets 


800 


as Ontos ovdels cio Sav Cer mvods: 


TOLOUTO BEV Gor TOUTO dpovpLov héyw: 


797- phvn: old word for ce- 
Ajvn (T 374). 

798. abeAdat: Sdavd, Ki- 
puadyn, Médovcoa (“Medusa with 
Gorgonian terrour guards | The 
ford.” — Milton}:P. LZ. 2. 611). — 
Katdmrepor : winged. So the thun- 
der and lightning — oi 8€ kepavvol 
| txrap (at once) dpa Bpovrn re kal 
aorepory mottéovro (Hes. Theog. 
690). 


799. SpakovrépadrdrAor: sxzake- 
hatred — Gorgona  anguicomam 
(Stat.- 7/26. 1. 344). © So the 
Erinyes (Cho. 1048). To us 


“hairy mead”’(Eur. H7pp. 210) 
sounds odd: Wool(paddds); used 
of the hair, seems just as strange 
to European commentators on this 
passage. -Cp. Eur. Bacch.: 112 
mAoKapov parrots. Hermes, the 
cioud-shepherd, is épiopdpos (wool- 
bearer). Ruskin thinks that even 
in €povvios, a common epithet of 
Hermes, the first part of the cpd. 
is €po-. ‘ Pilatus is from a Latin 
word signifying specially a woolen 
cap. — Bpotootvyets: loathed by 
mortals. 

800. ‘On whom no mortal man 
may look: and jive.’ Cp. A 36 


Topyo .. . devov depxomevy (“Gor- 
gonized me . . .| With a stony 
British stare.” —Tennyson, Maud 
13. 12).—“ Another Yle is there 
toward the Northe, in the See 
Ocean, where that ben fulle cruele 
and ful evele Wommen of Nature : 
and thei han precious Stones in 
hire Eyen; and thei ben of that 
kynde, that zif they beholden ony 
man, thei slen him anon with the 
beholdynge, as doth the Basilisk ” 
(Sir John Mandeville, Vocage and 
Travaile, xxviii). —€e mvods : will 
have, i.e. keep, his breath (which is 
life) = mvevoeira: = Bidcerat. The 
Greeks knew what breath meant, 
both in exercise and in battle. So 
Shakspere of Mortimer in combat 
with great Glendower (“Three 
times they breathed”), and of 
Hotspur, sending challenge to 
Prince Harry (“That none might 
draw short breath to-day”), and 
of Orlando in the wrestling match 
(“I am not yet well breathed”). 
Cp. 885 (pOovov er = pbovycer). 

801. dpovprov: usually prae- 
s7dium, but here cautzo. The poet 
does not refer to the Gorgons as 
being wardens of the land. Cp.804. 
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adnv 8 dxovoov dvaxepyn Jewpiav: 
dévotdmous yap Znvos axpayets Kvvas 
yporas pvhafar, Tov TE povvaTra oTPATOV 


805 


802. ‘I’ll tell thee now another 
dreadful sight thou'lt see.’ Cp. 
Soph. Ant. 254 maou Oaipa dv- 
TXEPES TApHV. 

803. Even the sound of the 
words in this verse is awe-inspir- 
ing. — ofverépous: sharp-beaked 
(the same epithet is used of 
eagles). — dxpayets : savage. The 
emblem of Agrigentum (Akragas) 
was the eagle. They were called 
the dogs of Zeus, not because they 
guarded the gold, but because they 
were the servants of Zeus. Cp. 
1022, Ag. 136 mravoicn Kvol taTpos 
(the eagles). 

804. yptras: Sir John Mande- 
ville says: “Sum men seyn that 
thei hav the body upward as an 
eagle and benethe asalyoune.... 
But a griffoun hath the body more 
gret and is more strong thanne 
viij lyouns and more gret and 
strongere than eagles, suche as 
we hav amonges us” (quoted by 
S.-W.).—There is no better 
commentary on this passage than 
Milton, P.Z. 2. 943: “As when a 
gryphon through the wilderness | 
With winged course, o’er hill or 
moory dale, | Pursues the Arimas- 
pian, who by stealth | Had from 


> XN e , 3 a , 
Aptpaomov iro ajLov > OU XPV OppuToV 


his wakeful custody purloined | 
The guarded gold.” Cp.“ Wir legen 
unsre Klauen drauf, | Sind Riegel 
von der besten Art, | Der grosste 
Schatz ist wohlverwahrt” (The 
Griffins in Faust 2. 1038 ff.), and 
Ctesias, Exc. Ind. 12 éore 8€ Kal 
xpvads ev tH IvduKy xwpa, ovdk év 
TOLS TOTAMLOLS ELPLOKO[MEVOS Kal TAU- 
vopevos (washed) worep ev TO 
TlaktwAd rotapyad: aX’ dpy TOANG 
Kal peydda, év ols oikovou ypvres, 
épvea TeTpdmroda, peyeHos Goov dV- 
Kos * OKEAY Kal Ovuxes Old TEP A€EwY * 
Ta évy dAAw THpaTe TTEpA pédava, 
€pvOpa de Ta ev TO oTHOe: Ov 
avtovs O€ 6 év Tols dpece xpv- 
ads odds Ov yiverar SvomdptoTos 
(hard to get). Pliny calls them a 
‘“‘ferarum uolucre genus” (#7. JV. 
72); Pausanias describes them as 
beasts like lions with the wings 
and beaks of an eagle. — See 
Roscher s.v. Gryps. 

805. ACs See 
on 761.— Herodotus says (4. 27): 
ovvopatopev advrovs oxvoiari A pt- 
pacmovs* dpia yap ev KaX€over 
Svar, ood d€ tov 6bOadrpov. 
Aristeas wrote an epic called Av7z- 
maspea: épyn de “Apioréas .. . 
rovewy rea, amikerOat és ‘Ioondd- 


*"Apipacmev : 
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3 A 9 \ A , , 
oLKovow audi vana IhovtTwvos mépov: 


, XN bY id 
TOUTOLS OV py TéAaLE. 


Tyoupov dé yhv 


n&es Kehawov Podov, ot Tpos HAtov 


vas... Ioonddvev 8 Srreporxéev 
"Apipacrots, dvdpas povvopbdaA- 
Lous, U7rép dé ToUTwy Tovs xpvcope- 
Aakas yptras (Hdt. 4. 13). Cp. 
Pausan. 1. 24. 6 rov d€ xpuodv ov 
prvrdccovew oi ypimres dvievar THY 
yav: etvar 8€ "Apipacrods pev dv- 
Spas povoPOdApous mavras ex ye- 
vetns, Solin. 13 in Asiatica Scythia 
terrae sunt locupletes, inhabitabiles 
tamen ; nam cum auro et gemmis 
affluant, grypes tenent universa, 
alites ferocissimae et ultra omnem 
rabiem saevientes, quarum imma- 
nitate obsistente ad venas divites 
accessus difficilis ac rarus est. 
“Thr sprecht von Gold, wir hatten 
viel gesammelt, | In Fels und Hoh- 
len heimlich eingerammelt ; | Das 
Arimaspenvolk hat’s ausgespiirt, | 
Sie lachen dort, wie weit sie’s 
weggefiihrt” (Faust 2. 539 ff.). 
The gold-digging ants of Hdt. 3 
102 are the marmots of Thibet. — 
immoBapova: equestrian, but Ar. 
Ran. 821 high-paced (of Aeschy- 
lean pjyata). The Centaurs are 
called immoBdpova orpardv Onpav 
(Soph. 77. 1095). — xpuoéppurov : 
the most gold has always been 
thought to be in the most unknown 
regions (Mexico, Eldorado, Peru). 
So Herodotus: zpos d€ dpxrov ris 


Evpwrns roAAG te wAcioros ypv- 
aos paiverar ewy (3. 116). 

806. vaya: stream, poet. for 
mrotapov. —IIXobtwvos mépov : here 
only; probably fictitious, like 
‘YBpiorns (717). Cp. Dante, /n- 
Jferno 6. 115 “Quivi trovammo 
Pluto il gran nemico” (where he 
is not Satan, alias Lucifer, but the 
guardian of the fourth circle, where 
the avaricious are punished ; hence 
the infernal deity of riches), /w/. 
Caes. 4. 3 “Dearer than Plutus’ 
mine, richer than gold.” Cp. 
Tro. and Cres. 3. 3, Ant. and Cl. 
I. 5. The Greeks themselves 
sometimes confounded Pluto with 
Plutus. Cp. Plato, Crat. 403 A 
70 d¢ [Aovrwvos . . . Kata Ti Tod 
IlAovrov ddow . . . erwvoudcOy. 

807. ob: = ot, ‘lot (definite), 
no emphasis, — simply reminding 
Io that his remarks are addressed 
to her personally, that #ées is 
not the traveler’s second person. 
These pronouns are used more 
than we have been taught to be- 
lieve. 

808-812. Rhythmical beauty as 
in 645 ff. — keAawvdv pidov: in ap- 
position to ynv. Cp. Caesar’s per 
Seguanos. — mpds AAlov wnyais: 
juxta solis fontes (mnyats = dva- 
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vatovot myyais, evOa totapos AlOiow. 
810 rovtou Tap oxOas épd’, ews av e&ixyn 


kataBacpov evOa BuBdivev dpav ao 


Y \ A A eae 
inow aemtov NetAos evmoroy peos. 


toAats). Cp. y 1 "HéAuos 8 avd- 
povoe Auto zepikadr€a Aiuyny. 
The poet does not have in mind 
the kpjvn yAdov sacred to Jupiter 
Ammon (Hdt. 4. 181). To the 
Greek Aethiopia was a general 
term for the south as Scythia was 
for the north. Strabo says (33): 
doxet yap, pnat ("Edopos), To TOY 
Aibiorwv €Ovos. mapareivery dar 
vat oAOV YELepLVOV wexpt Sut POV, 
9 XKvOia F avrixetrar TovTw. 

809. totapdos Aiflop: a name 
given to the Nile above the cata- 
ract. Cp. Vitruv. 8. 2. 6 pervenit 
per montes ad catarrhactam ab 
eaque se praecipitans. Nilus appel- 
latur, Solin. 32 demumque a cata- 
racte ultimo tutus est. . . relicto 
tamen hoc post se nomine quo 
Nigris vocatur. Aeschylus repre- 
sents the Nile as rising in the 
southeast ; Herodotus, in the 
southwest. Alexander thought 
the Indian Hydaspes was the Nile. 
This view gained ground again 
(Josephus, Julius Africanus). The 
Christians thought the Nile was 
the same as the Biblical Gihon 
(the second river that had its 
source in the Garden of Eden — 
“the same is it that compasseth 


the whole land of Ethiopia.” — 
Gen. 2.13). So Procopius states 
that the Nile takes its rise in India 
and flows thence into Egypt. The 
schol. on Suppl. 559 says that the 
cause of the overflow was the melt- 
ing of the snow in India. Dio- 
dorus states that Anaxagoras 
proved the rise to be due to the 
melting snow in Ethiopia. So 
Eur. 77. 28 and Aesch. /7. 304. 
Herodotus had a decided opinion 
that this was not the cause (pee 
pev ex ArBins dua péowv Aifidrov, 
€xdidot de és Alyumrov. Kas dnTa 
péor &v azrd xLovos, amd TOV Oeppord- 
Twv pewv &s TA WuxpoTEpa ; (2.22). 

811. KaTa- 
Babusv (descent), the steep slope 
near Phile, above Elephantine, 
between Nubia and Egypt, Shel/al 
(cataract), as it is now called, the 
ancient Karadovra (ubi Nilus ad 
ea quae Catadupa nominantur 
praecipitat ex altissimis montibus. 
—Cic. Somn. Scip. 18).— BvBX- 
vov opav: amo THS ywvouevns Tap. 
atrois BuBXov érAacev Ta BYBALVa 
dpy (schol.). 

812. oemtév: sacred. Cp. Fr. 
304 ayvovd vapatos. — edrrorov péos : 
vdwp To NeiAov vécots aOixrov 


KkataBacpov : = 
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ae 7, > 58 / > is > VA 
ovTOS D OddTEL THY Tplywrov es \Odva 


fal @ ~ \ Ny 
Nehoruv, ob On THY paKpay arrocKiay, 


81 al lal , / ‘\ 7 / 
5 Ol, TET PWTAL OOl TE KAL TEKVOLS KTLO QL. 


la > ” 
tov & €t Ti cou Wedddv Te Kal Svoedperor, 


eravoimhale kal capas éxpdvOave ° 


oXoAy d€ Theiwy 7) Oéw Ta peori po. 


XOPOS 


> , no s. Nook , 
€l [LEV TL ™) € AOLTOV 1 TA PELILEVOV 


820 Exes yeywvelv THS ToVHOdp0u TAdYYS, 


Ve is > Ss PROS DEY, Oy rat > , 
cy €l O€ TTAVT ELPYN KAS, NLLVY av Xap 


\ 4 > , , - 
d0s HVTEP atrovper Oa, BER VyoOaL dé TOV. 


TTPOMHOEYS& 


XN lal / 4 la > e] , 
TO TQV TOPELaS noe TEPp QAKY)KOEV* 


7 e S zd on \ , , , 
OT WS QV €l ) PY) -aTynv K\vovaa ov, 


825 a mpl podew Sedp’ expend Onkev dpdow, 


(Suppl. 561), yAuKd d€ mivopevov 
hv Kal Wuxpov ev pérpw Tis Pdovis 
(Achil. Tatius 4. 18). 
813. tplywvov: ¢rzangular, TO 
kaXeopevov AéAra (Hdt. 2. 13). 
814. 84: at length. Cp. 848. 


—pakxpav: dzstant. 


816. tv: demonstrative. See 
on 234. —wWeddov : lesping = in- 
distinct = unintelligible (more 


clearly defined by dvaevperov). 
Cp. 833, 27. 536 WeAAov eorte kal 
Kadel TV apKtov aptov, Aristotle, 
Metaph. i. 4 & Werdr(Lerar A€ywv 
6 ’Epredoxdjs. 

AESCHYLUS — 18 


817. Iterative, hence fres. im- 
peratives. — émav8lmAate : with 
apocope, freq. in Aeschylus. 

819. Tapepévov: Oi7ssum. 

822. Grant the favor asked — 
thou hast not forgotten, IL am 
sure. The paratactic constr. is 
conversational. — alrotper@a: Ep. 
ending, freq. in Att., but never in 
prose. 

823. TO wav mopelas: = TO 
maons THS Topelas. See on I. 

824. Smws av: first occurs in 
Aesch. (Sufpl. 233). See on Io. 
GMT. 328. 
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la a? 3N 5 ‘\ 0 ’ a 
TEKMY PLOV TOUT AUTO OOVS KLUUWYV EMV. 


> lal , 
OxNov pev ody TOV mAEtaTOV Exdelpw hoya, 


\ yo 5° > , A ry , 
T pos QuUTO ELLL TEPHa OWV 7 AVY LATWV. 


éret yap HOes Tpds Modoaaa yns 7éda, 


830 


> ~ , Y 
Thy almivetoy T audit Awddyyny, va 


A nw \ ‘\ 
pavtetx Oakds T earl Oeampadrov Avos 


4 
Tépas T amiaTov, at mpoayyopor Spves, 


bd? dv ad aptpas Koddey alvixTypiws 


. tpoonyopevOns 7 Aros Krew) Sapap 


826. rekprpiov: Proof (posi- 
tive); onpetov (842), sign 
(merely) ; wapaderypa, Proof (il- 
lustrative), hence often warning 
(old Eng. exsample). 

827. Prometheus omits the 
journey from Argos to Dodona. 
The recital would have been too 
long and tedious. Moreover, if he 
had represented her as passing to 
Europe by the Thracian Bospo- 
rus, he would have contradicted 
the tradition which he follows in 
the Supplices that she crossed here 
from Europe to Asia. 

830. almrivarov: steep-backed, 
Zé. with lofty ridges on all sides. 
Dodona was in Mt. Tomarus. — 
apdl: cp. 1029. 

831. Oeompwrod: Dodona was 
originally Thesprotian, later Mo- 
lossian. Cp. Eur. Phoen. 982 @co- 
mpwTov ovdas . . 
Babpa. 

832. And that incredible por- 
tent of the talking oaks. — at wpoo- 


. seuvaa Awddvns 


hyopot Spves: “the talking oaks” 
of both poetry and religion have 
played a great part in the world’s 
literature from Homer to Schiller 
and Tennyson. Cp. € 328 ék 
Spvds tyxdpo10 Avds Bovdijy éra- 
kovoat, Soph. Zr. 171 @s TH 
Tada pyyov avdjoal rote, 1168 
TrodAvyAwooou dSpvds, Luc. Amor. 31 
7 €v Awdavyn pyycs « « . tepav azrop- 
pygaca pwvyv, Seneca, fer. Cet. 
1475 quercus fatidica. — In the II- 
iad the YeAAo/ interpret the oracle 
from the rustling of the leaves; 
later the priestesses called ITeAcd- 
des. The cult was of great an- 
tiquity, being a survival of the 
primitive tree worship. 

833. Aapmpds Kré.: 77 language 
clear and riddle-free )( the ob- 
scure words of the oracles. — 
Cf. Hum. 797 €x Atos yap Aaprpa 
papTupla. 

834. H: the art., as with xa- 
Aety, aroxaXety, in direct address. 
Cp. Xen. An. 6. 6.7 dvaxadovvtes 
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835 péddovo” éxer0ar— tOvd€ Tpogaaive, o€ TL; — 


> lal > 
evTevlev oictpioaca THY TapaKTiay 


Ké€hevOov HEas mpds péyav Kody “Péas, 


ad’ ob rahiumhdyxrovor xeualy Spopors* 


Xpovov dé Tov péAdovTA TvTLOS puyYds, 


840 


“A > id > 77 Ie 
capas ericrac’, lovios Kexhyoerar, 


THS ONS TOpElas pvNws TOLs TaTW BpoTors. 
Oonperd Gor TAO Eat THS ens ppEvos 
ws d€pxerar méov 7 Tod TEepacpevor. 


Tov mpodornv, Ar. Av. 665 7 IIpd- 
Kvn, ekBaive Kal cavriy émdeiKvy 
rots €€vors, Luc. D.D. 14. 20 mpoo- 
i 4 ’AOnva. 

835. Tdvde mporcalver of TL; 
parenthetical: “does aught of this 
awake a thrill in thee?” 

836. olorphoaca: s/i77107. 

837. péyav Kdédmov ‘Péas: the 
Ionian Sea (Adriatic), anciently 
called the Gulf of Rhea, and the 
Sea of Cronus. Cp. 840, Verg. 
Acn. 3. 211% Ionio in Magno, 
Tsetzes on Lycophr. 630 mporepov 
yap Kpovos Kal ‘Péas KdAros €Xé- 
yero, era lovics . . . dard THs “lods. 
This is up to the standard of most 
Greek etymologies, which rise lit- 
tle above that of Moliére’s learned 
doctor (“ donnet —cela vient de 
bonum est”) —the first vowel of 
"Ld is long, of Idvis, short. 

838. Wherefrom in back-wan- 
dering course thou art driven 
lemipest-Lossed.— TAK PTAAYKTOCL : 
from the sea to the interior toward 


the Scythian Ocean. — xewpaty : as 
in 563. Pres. tense, since it is the 
last part of the journey from Argos. 

839. xpdvov Tov péAdovTa: Len7- 
pus futurum (the grammatical 
phrase as well as the temporal). 

841. (nu lasting record of thy 
COUY Se. 

843. LDiscerneth more than to 
the eye appears. — Skpwerar: sc. 7 
ppyv (vods dpt Kal vods dkover). 
Cp. Cho. 847 dpév’ dpparwpevyy, 
Lum. 104 evdovoa yap ppiv oppa- 
ow, Ag. 287 Bpilovans ppevos (the 
mind sleeping), Cic. Or. 48 mentis 
oculis uidere, Chanouns Vemannes 
Tale 13346 “If that youre yghen 
can nought seen aright | Loke 
that youre mynde lakke nought 
his sight,” Dekker, Old ort. 3. 1 
“Q bid thy soul | Lift up her in- 
tellectual eyes,” Beddoes, A/farabi 
“the bright thought of an eye.” 
Coleridge speaks of cleverness as 
“the brain of the hand.” — rod we- 
hacpévov: = Tov davepov. 
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844. és kowvov: to the question 
of the nymphs (785) as. well as 
to Io. 

845. Going into the same track 
of the words of old (the recent 
past, as in Ag. 587), z.e. “ return- 
ing to the track of my former 
story” (815), or, as the orators 
would say, éxelo’ ézdvey bev 
e€éByv (“where my speech broke 
off’). 

846. totiv médis: in Ep. fash- 
ion. So the Lat. poets (est locus). 
— KévwBos: founded by Mene- 
laus. Such anachronisms are 
common in the poets. As Goethe 
says: ‘den Poeten bindet keine 
Zeit” (Faust 2. 368), and else- 
where, “ Die Ilias wie die Odyssee, 
die sammtlichen Tragiker, und 
was uns von wahrer Poesie iibrig 
geblieben ist, lebt und athmet 
nur in Anachronismen.” — éoryarn 
x90vds: uttermost part of the 
earth. 

847. The zapovoyacia is not 
intentional. — Netdov : called by 
Homer Alyvrros. — rpocydpatt : 
deposit, i.e. silted bar. 

848. évrat0a 84: see on 814. 


—ot Zets: see on 255. — rlOnow 
eudpova: restores thee to thy mind 
(praesens propheticum). Cp. 109, 
171, 231. The details, being 
unnecessary, are omitted. Noth- 
ing is said about the restoration 
of her form; but the “ uultus capit 
illa priores | fitque quod ante 
fuit” (Ov. Met. 1. 738) is im- 
plied. Nothing is said about her 
impregnation by the breath and 
touch of Zeus (Suppl. 18); but 
we might infer that épdartwp xerpt 
gitver yovov (Suppl. 312) from 
the phrase in 850. Cp. 834. 

849. With but the touch and 
gentle pressure of the hand. — 
érabav: laying his hand on, se- 
lected purposely to explain the 
name Epaphus (851) = prose 
Yatwv, épartopevos. Cp. Suppl. 
314 "Exados dAnOas frotwy (= 
epaewy) eravupos, 45 e& ém- 
mvoias Znvos epaww ...”Enadov 
T éyevvacev. — Oryav pévov: reén- 
forcing the idea in érada@v by a 
more familiar tragic word. Cp. 
Job 3. 25 “For the thing which 
I greatly feared is come upon me 
and that which I was afraid of is 
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come unto me,” Jsazah 45. 20 
“ Assemble ourselves and come,” 
52. 13 “He shall be exalted and 
extolled and be very high.” 

850. Taking his name from 
the manner of Zeus’s gendering 
(yevynpatwv = yevvnocews). 

851. tébes: so 869. The mid. 
is commoner (768). — keAatvov 
"“Enadov : swarthy Touchborn. 
Cp. Apollod. 2. 13 tiv dpxatav 
popdyv arovaBovoa yevva "Era- 
hov. — xaprécetar: shall pluck 
the fruit of, z.e. it shall be his, 
“to have and to hold” in fee- 
simple. 

852. Of all that land the Nile 
wideflowing watereth. — wharbp- 
povs: with broad-spreading flood 
(the uncontracted form in 47. 27 
xEtuappoov). — apSede. : = com- 
moner apdet. 

853 ff. Euripides alludes to 
the crime of the Danaids (/ec. 
886, H.F. 1016). No mention is 
made of their punishment in the 
lower world before Plato, Axzochus 
371 E. See Bonner, 7ransactions 
of Amer. Phil. Assoc. 31. 27 ff. 
The most complete account of 
Danaus and his daughters is found 


in the Bibliotheca ascribed to 
Apollodorus (2. 1).— Aeschylus 
had not formulated any definite 
ideas about the connection be- 
tween Argos under Inachus and 
under Pelasgus. In the Swpplices 
the king of Argos is in the second 
generation from Gé, in spite of 
the fact that the Danaids are fifth 
from Epaphus and seventh from 
Inachus. Cp. Eur. #7. 230 Aa- 
vaos 6 mevtnKovta Ovyatépwv ma- 
tnp | NetAov Autov KdAoTOV ék 
yaias tdwp, | os ex pedXapuBporo.o 
mAnpovtar poas | Ai@oridos yijs, 
quik av takn xvov | TéOpurm éxov- 
TOS dio Kata xOova, | eAOwy és 
"Apyos oKir” Ivdxou wow * | Ile- 
Aaopdras 8 avopacpevovs Td 
mplv | Aavaots KadrgeloOae vopov 
€Onx av “EAAd ba. — wéprry: see 
on 774. 

854. ovx éxotoa: Perforce (7.e. 
pevyovca yapov aveiav, fleeing 
the proffered marriage of their 
cousins). — @etoerar : Ep., only 
here and Spl. 522, Soph. O.C. 
1206, 77. 595; = Att. prose and 
poetry «fou (325); never in Eu- 
ripides; in Lys. 22. 11 éAevoerau 
is a copyist’s error. 
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855. vvyyevij: not = ovyyer7 
évra (causal). See 858. 

856. émronpévor dbpévas: heart- 
Srenzied with passion. The idea 
is not “fear” (as in Cho. 535), 
but “ Ces bouillants mouvements, | 
Ces ardeurs de jeunesse et ces em- 
portements” (Molitre, L’Etourdi 
4.3). As Hesych.says: rroaoOau 
Aéyerar TO Tapopuaoba mpds Ta 
“Adpodiow. So Amphitryo adi- 
KeTo Ovde Sdmovde, but had no de- 
sire to look about him zpiv fs 
GAdxov émPByuevar eibvas* Totos 
yap Kpadinv 1600s aivuto (Hes. 
Scut. Her. 40), ths 8& dpévas 
extotncev Kirpis (Ap. Rhod. tr. 
1232), €pwre 8 aitds érrodOys 
(Eure, 74294537) Cp. Plato: 
Protag 310 D rhv mtotnow, ardor 
(of the excitable young Hippo- 
crates), Phaedo 68 C 16 epi 
Tas ériOuyias py ertono bas, 
Sappho 2. 5 76 mou pay Kxapdiav 
év ornGeow ertoacev (“stirs the 
troubled heart in my breast to 
tremble”). 

857. ‘Hawks swooping close 
on doves.’ The (poetic) omis- 
sion of ws metaphorizes the simile. 


Hetacyia dé dear Onhuxtove 


The same figure of the same 
incident recurs in Swfpl. 223. 
Cp. Lamentations 3. 52 “Mine 
enemies chased me sore, like a 
bird,” X 139 qvre KipKos dperguy 
+++ OlUNTE METAR TPHPwva TéAELAY 
(swoops down upon a trembling 
dove). —mweher@v: an extension of 
the use of the gen. of comparison. 

858. The only plausible rea- 
son for the Danaids’ rejection of 
the offer of marriage is the sores 
of the Egyptians, their violence 
and their licentiousness. There 
is no allusion (as Hartung, 
Schwerdt, Giinther, Bevan, and 
others think) to a consanguineous 
marriage. Many an Athenian 
could have said of his wife (in the 
phraseology of Sir Toby Belch), 
“Am not I consanguineous? Am 
not I of her blood?” 

859- pOdvov cupdrwv ee: = 
PpOovjce avrots tov cuwpdror, 
shall begrudge them their bodies, 
z.e. deny them the pleasure of 
that love (856), refuse them the 
enjoyment of the marriage-bed 
(862). 

860 f. Thucydidean terseness 
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and tenseness: Pelasgia shall re- 
cetve them (afford them a home), 
when by woman-deed of murder 
slain thety lords le low in death 
by night-waking boldness (in the 
watches of the night boldly put 
to death by those they have pur- 
sued, women though they are). 
“The blood-choaked curse of him 
who dies in bed | By torch-light, 
with a dagger in his heart” (Bed- 
does, Alfarabz). Wecklein’s in- 
terpretation (dera1, sc. adrovs) 
and Bevan’s (‘“Pelasgic earth 
shall cover them”) are incorrect. 
Soph. Zr. 803 and Eur. Fel. 58 
are not parallel. — Tlekacyla: Ar- 
gos in the narrower, Peloponnesus 
in the wider, sense. Cp. Eur. 
Suppl. 367 peydra eraoryia Kat 
kat "Apyos. Many names, with 
their belongings, were brought 
into the Peloponnesus by the 
early Dorian settlers; hence 
Argos = Peloponnesus and Argives 
= Hellenes. — Sapévtwv: sc. TOV 
aveyuav (a peculiarly Aeschylean 
gen. abs.). Cp. Ag. 1421 f. Aeyo 
décor... ds TaperKevarperns . . + 
vukyoavT eyov | apyev. GMT. 
848; HA. 972 a.—vuxtippovphte : 


play d€ tratdav iLEpos OédEeu 70 Hy 


night-guarding (act. like vap6yKo- 
mAnpwtov 109), ze. ‘in their des- 
peration watched their opportunity 
by night’; more elevated, more 
dignified than the ordinary vukri- 
ppovpos. Cp. apdByros) (apofos. 
For the dat. cp. 55, 147. 

862. aladvos: /fe. 

863. Dyeing deep the two-edged 
glaive in his heart’s blood. Cp. 
Soph. Az. 95 €Bawas éyxos ev. — 
év ohayaior: = ev dovw, not im 
zugulo, as Ruhnken, Blomf., Bevan, 
S.-W., and L. & S. explain. The 
examples cited prove nothing. 
In Eur. Orv. 291 the noun (eis 
opayds) is plur. and proleptic 
—the sword is red with blood 
as a result of the blow (@oa). In 
our passage Bawaoa (submerging, 
dyeing) determines the meaning. 
Cp. opalew=trucidare. See App. 

864. Hostibus eueniant con- 
uiuia talia nostris (Ov. Her. 15. 
217). — TovdSe: see on 255. — 
éxOpots: subst. See on 120. 

865 f. But one of the maidens 
love's sweet pangs will constrain 
to spare her mate.—plav: Hy- 
permnestra. Cp. Hor. Od. 3. II. 
33 una de multis face nuptiali 
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digna. — @édfe. rd ph: see on 236. 
— civevvov: Lynceus. — drap- 
younv: wel be 
heart-blunted, te. the longing in 
her heart will blunt the edge of 
her resolve. Cp. Soph. O.7. 688 
katauBAvves Kéap, Tennyson, 
Enid “disedge | The sharpness 
of that pain about her heart,” 
ffoly Grail “A fervent flame of 
human love which, being rudely 
blunted, glanced,” Zz Mem. 93. 1 
“she felt so blunt at the heart.” 
For the acc. cp. the loose 
Eng. cpds. “ brain-dizzy,” “soul- 
stricken,” “ tongue-tied,” “soul- 
chaste,” with such phrases as 
“griping at the heart . . . pain in 
the head .. . queasy and sick at 
stomach,” “pure at heart and 
sound in head,” “fray’d i’ the 
knees, and out at elbow, and bald 
o’ the back, and bursten at the 
toes, and down at heels” (Ten- 
nyson). In the earlier and later 
periods the prep. was used in 
Greek as in Eng. (“in the thigh” 
= Kara pnpov). 

867. ‘Will choose rather the 
lesser evil.” — Bovdhoerar: Bov- 


BrvvOqAceraL 


Aouar only here, 927, and Pers. 
215; only once in Pindar. Eur. 
used BovAeoGar for the loftier é6¢€- 
Aewv. 

868. ‘The blush of shame upon 
her cheeks rather than the blush 
of blood upon her hands.’ Cp. 
Ov. Her. 14. 8 non piget inmunes 
caedis habere manus. — kdvew: 
serves as a pass. of A€yeuv, Kadety, 
ovopatew. The Greek prefers an 
intr. in the act. to a-trans. in the 
pass. (€xmirreiy, arobvy okey, wav- 
Odvew). — avadkis: zenava, Ho- 
meric = prose kaky. — prarhédvos : 
bloodthirsty. 

869. Baothikdy yévos: a royal 
line. See on 774. 

870. ‘Time fails to trace the 
sequel clearly in detail.’ — émefed- 
Qeiv: ordinary law term for prose- 
cute; here =the commoner (prose) 


dueSeAOetv. Cp. 874. 

871 ff. Heracles was well 
known everywhere. He was 
never introduced into real 


tragedy, except where he was ac- 
cidentally associated with some 
other legend, until Euripides 
boldly made him the chief char- 
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acter in one of his greatest plays. 
— ye phy: at all events. 

872. KAewds:  substantivized 
(with @pacvs as limiting adj.). 

875. ‘ Tedious it were to tell 
and harsh to hear” (Taming of 
the Shrew 3. 2).—6mws 8€ xary: 
in what way and manner (includ- 
ing all the details). The interest 
of the audience is roused for the 
second play of the trilogy. 

877-886. “Aux caprices aban- 
donné | J’errois d'un esprit for- 
cené, | La raison cedant a la 
rage: | Mes sens, des desirs em- 
portez, | Flottoient, confus, de 
tous costez, | Comme un vaisseau 
parmy Jlorage” (Mathurin Ré- 
gnier). Seized by anew transport, 
which the verses of Aeschylus 
depict with marvelous power, Io 
departs as she had come. This 
is the only example in Aeschylus 
of closing anapaests spoken by an 


actor in the middle of the play 
(one case in Soph. — Ant. g29- 
943). Only here and Sufi. 625 
do closing anapaests consist of a 
single system. 

877 f. Lleleu! Eleleu! That 
spasm again and the brain-smit- 
mg frenzy, they burn; and the 
dart unforged of the fire, it stabs. 
The sounds for lamentation in 
many languages resemble e/elex: 
ai le nu (Phoenician), lalululu 
(Egyptian ), zudlare, lele (Servian), 
lelo (Basque), atAwos (Ag. 159). 
éXeAed is also used as a war-cry 
(Ar. Av. 364). — tré: tmesis 
(with @a4Amovor). So the begin- 
ning of the strophe which Io sings 
(574). — oddkedos: here of the 
disorder of the brain, in 1045 of 
the tumult of the elements. Cp. 
Eur. Hipp. 1351 cata 8 éyxéda- 
Aov mda oaxedos. — paviar: 
Juriae, attacks of madness (re- 
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enforced by dpevorAnyes) . — O4d- 
so over Cassandra the 
prophetic frenzy comes otov To wtp 
(Ag. 1256). Cp. Soph. 77. 1082 
Oadrwev arns oracpos. — apdts: 
point (of a goad). 

880. Gvpos: the adj. corrects 
the subst. and brings it within 
the range of reality. Cp. Se#t. 
82 dvavdos ayyedos (the cloud of 
dust announcing the approach of 
troops), weAos aAvpov (of birds), 
“Thou drunken, but not with 
wine” (/sazah 51. 21), “rayo sin 
llama” (Calderon), Jolt without 
Jiash (the fiery steed). 

881 f. My heart with fright at 
my ribs doth knock. Cp. Mac- 
beth 1. 3 “And make my seated 
heart knock at my ribs,” Cho. 165 
dpxetrar b€ Kapdia PoBw. But 
the knocking is not always from 
fear: “Del corazon, que por 
verlo | Llama al pecho,” of the 
heart which knocks at my bosom 
to see him (Calderon), “There 
is no. woman’s sides | Can bide 
the beating of so strong a 
passion” (Twelfth Night 2. A). 
— péva: = duidhpayya, as in 
361. 


TOUTL : 


882. Mine eyeballs whirl round 
and round wild. 

883 f. £ am borne out of my 
course by a wild gust of madness, 
my tongue L cannot control. Cp. 
Ennius, 47.208 quo uobis, mentes, 
rectae quae stare solebant | an- 
tehac dementes sese flexere uiai? 
Ag. 1245 éx dpopov Trecwy Tpexw* 
zpovor yap vikapevov dpéves dva- 
apxto, Plato, Crat. 414 B éxroés 
Spopov hepduevov. The metaphor 
is from chariot racing — e curriculo 
adecidt, i.e. a recta via declinavi. — 
Mioons: rabies. 

884. mvedpart papyw: Ep. sud- 
den shift of metaphor (from chariot 
to ship), or, perhaps, the racing 
term is merely applied to “un 
vaisseau parmy l’orage” — heavy 
winds hinder the sailor from sail- 
ingastraight course. The Erinyes 
and Lyssa are not the same; the 
latter is a mere personification, the 
former dread deities, moral powers. 
In the Hercules Furens Lyssa 
rides in a chariot to which Hera- 
cles is harnessed. So in App. 
237 the nurse wishes to know what 
god draws back the bridle on 
Phaedra. — The underlying mean- 
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ing of papyos is ‘unprincipled 
greed for sensual enjoyment.’ Cp. 
Hapyirys (trag. pwwpds, wwpia, freq. 
of sensuality), yaornp uapyn(o 62), 
papyaivey éri Geotor (of Diomed’s 
wild war-thirst). — yAéoons axpa- 
ths: cp. Lucret. 3. 453 claudicat 
ingenium, delirat lingua, Theogn. 
503 yAwoons otKkér éyw Tapcys 
HET Epys. 

885 f. And my turbid words 
fall in confusion against the dark 
billows of frenzy. The mixture 
of metaphors has caused many to 
misunderstand these verses. OoAe«- 
pot agrees grammatically with do- 
you, but really refers to the maiden’s 
ppéves Sudotpopo (673, cp. ppe- 
vorAnyes 878), to the darkened 
state of her soul. With her rea- 
son beclouded Io’s Adyou naturally 
mTaiove e¢iky — groping in the 
dark, as it were, they stumble. 
Kiara arns toa Greek is scarcely 
more than “fits of madness,” or 
“ousts of fury” to an American. 
The idea of OoAds (mud) is totally 
foreign to the conception of kvpa- 
ow here—the waves of delirium 
do not stzy up turbid words, the 
billows of the deep do not toss up 
mud. Cp. Hadt. 4. 53 pée re xaba- 
pos 7rapa Oor€potar, Soph. Az. 206 f. 
Alas OoAepe | keira xeyuOue voon- 
oas, Ajax in a turbid stream of woe 


lies stricken, 2 Hen. VT, 3. 2 “My 
tongue should stumble.” Cp. 926. 

887-906. The peaceful medita- 
tions of the chorus form a happy 
contrast with the Oodrepol Adyou 
of lo. For the dactylo-epitritic 
rhythms see on 526. 

887-893. Zhe third stastimon. 
‘Wise was he, oh, wise in sooth 
was he, who first in his heart con- 
ceived, then delivered this truth: 
to wed in one’s own estate is better 
far — to match with those in lux- 
ury reared, or exalted in pride of 
birth, the humble and poor should 
never desire.’ Eustathius says (on 
I 399) ob rp@ros AicyvaAos elev, 
ws TO Kndevely KTE. . . . TOUTéoT 
dpurtov éotw éxdoTw THy aiTe 
eouxviav Aap,Bdverv Kat wy TOV rEp- 
KOpTrwv yapwv epav, dAAQ mpOTos 
"Ounpos Kai adro év Tols Kata TOV 
"AyirrAca ed/daée. Pittacus bade 
one, who asked him whether he 
should wed above his rank, observe 
some boys who were engaged in 
spinning tops and crying Trav xara 
gavrov éXa. Pindar says (P. 2. 
64) xp7 Se Ka atrov aie | ravrds 
dpav pérpov | edval d€ tapatporot 
(unlawful couchings) és Kakorat’ 
dOpdav | éBadov, and Euripides 
affirms that the wise avoid unequal 
matches (77. 243) «dos Kal? at- 
Tov Tov copov KkTacba ypewv. Cp. 
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Ov. Her. 9. 32 si qua uoles apte 
nubere, nube pari. 

888. éBdorace: “hefted,” then 
weighed — always of a burden in 
Homer. So “ tote” = lift a dead 
weight ( pondus, whence ponder). 
The original meaning occurs in 
101g. Inthe Septwagint.the noun 
means porter. Cp. Ar. Thesmz. 438 
macas 8 ideas e&nracev, | mavta 
& éBaoracey ppevi. Latin volvit, 
Eng. revolved, are figures from a 
different sphere. Cp. Chaucer’s 
“rollid up and down,” Moliére’s 
“je roule en ma téte” (L’Etourdi 
By, Tc 

889. yddoog Stepvbordsynoev : 
gave utterance in speech )( &v 
yvoua éBacrace. 

890. Zo contract an alliance 
in keeping with his rank. —“ How 
dangerous it is | For any man to 
prease beyond the place | To which 
his birth, or means of knowledge 
ties him” (Chapman, Revenge of 
Bussy 3. 1).—@s: = colon and 
quotation marks. Real hypotaxis 


in paratactic form (first ex. in Hdt. 
2. I15) occurs in no other lan- 
guage — apparent examples are 
only imitations. This construc- 
tion marks the transition from 
oratio recta to the younger form 
of oratio obliqua (here felt as an 
indir. statement). So Sanskrit 
yad (6) and yathé (as). — Kae 
€autév: 72 one’s own sphere. — 
apiorrever: = apiorov éott. 

891. tOv wAOVTwH SrabpumTrope- 
“The good Greek moralist 
says of them: ‘Is a man proud of 
greatness, or of riches?’”? (Chap- 
man). — yévva: prose yeve. The 
Greeks recognized the dangers of 
riches : ddapvarar 8€ (sc. rAodTOS) 
Bporeiav ppéva (Pind. Fr. 85), 
predvtwy Swpndtwv iréppev . . . od 
yap €otw eradis aAovTOv pds 
Kopov dvopt (Ag. 377 ff.), Kaxéy Te 
maidevm Hv dp «is evavdpiav | 6 
tAovtTos avOpiroacw al 7 dyav 
tpupai (Eur. Fy. 55). Cf. “And 
deeme them roote of all disquiet- 
nesse. | Infinite mischiefes of 


V@v : 
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»” Lal 
OVTa XEpyyTav EpaoTevoat yapov. 


aT LOT popH 


, S Ly 
PLYTOTE LHTOTE pb, @ 


895 (mdTviar) Motpat, Aexewy Aros edvdrepay ior be 


méAoverap ° 


\ , , A lol 3 5) A 
pndé madeinv yapera Twi trav e& ovpavod: 
TapBo yap aotepyavopa tapHeviay 


> La) eH) lal > - 
elcopwa lous auadamTopevav 


goo 


them doe arize ; | Strife and de- 
bate bloodshed and bitternesse” 
(Spenser, 4.072. 7-12). 

892. peyadvvopévwv: obj. gen. 
with yapwv. It is difficult to avoid 
rhyme in Greek; it is neither 
sought nor shunned. The pur- 
pose of rhyme is to ring out the 
termination of the period, to help 
the hearer recognize the end of 
equalities; but the Greek did not 
need such assistance. 


893. épacretoar : dag cipn- 


Lg = C > \ 
pevov, denominative (€pacrys 
elvar) = épav. 

894-900. ‘Never, O never, 


kind Fate, behold me the consort 
of Zeus! May never a god de- 
scend for my love! For horror I 
feel at the sight of Io, the maiden 
that loatheth her lord, crushed 
‘neath her burden of woe and by 
Hera condemned to wanderings 
drear.’ 


dvam)avous “Hpas adaretiaus Tovar. 


895. Aexéwv Ards kré.: Partner 
of the bed of Zeus. —rédoveav: 
Ep., but also late Ion. and Dor. 
= prose ovcay. 

896. mAabe(ny yapéra tivl : come 
near one as a@ bridegroom. Cp. 
Gen. 20. 4 “And Abimelech had 
not come near her,” Bacchyl. 17. 
35 mAabeioa rovtiw téxev Toce- 
dam, Eur. Androm. 25 mdabeio’ 
*AyrAdA€ws madi. — wrabelnv: = 
meAagbeinv, from poet. 7rAGBw. — 


Tav e€ ovpavod: = Tay ovpaviwv. 
898. tapBa: = prose dédorxa, 
poBovpar. — aorepyavopa : = orv- 
yavopa (724). Cp. 759. — wapbe- 
viav lots: = mapbévov Id. 
899. dpadamropévay: = KaTa- 
tpvxopevnv. Acc. to Hesych. 


dpados = dobevns. Cp. Lycophr. 


34 jpdrape Kdpxapos (sharp- 
toothed) kvwv. 
go00. SvomAdvous . . . dAatelats: 


poet. pleonasm (= dAarteia 7A7- 
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ér mods 


€ol O€ TUdpevos Opadds 6 ydpuos adoBos 
[od déd1a] pondé kpecorovar Bear 


¥ »” » , 
EPs APVKTOV OMpa TPOTOPaKoL LE. 


> / LA re Sh / ¥ , 5 
amodenos OO€ y 6 TOAELOS, aTopa TOpLLos 


pes Ovotvxias) — errores laboriosi 
Lunonis. Cp. Biorov evatwva, Eur. 
Hipp. 960 dvoaiwv Bios. —“Hpas : 
subj. gen. —mévev: gen. of mate- 
rial = an adj. = poxOnpats. 

go1-9g07. ‘Wedlock equal I 
fear not, but honor. May never 
the gods in love cast their un- 
shunnable glance upon me! That 
were a war indeed, a battle hard 
to brunt, a source of resourceless 
woes! What would become of 
me? I see not how I could ’scape 
the purpose of Zeus.’ 

gor. The Greeks generally 
avoided sibilation: dyapi kal andes 
TO 0, kal ei mrEovacee, TPddpa 
Avret (Dion. Hal. De Comp. Verd, 
14). Lasus composed an asig- 
matic ode. Sometimes, however, 
the sibilant could be made very 
effective, as in the sneer of the 
herald: mpaccew ot ror eiwhas 
TE ON TOMS (Eur. Suppl. 576), 
and Medea’s hissing hate: éowod 
a, ds lcaow “EAAjvov boot (476). 
The comic poet Plato says (30) 
éowoas €x tov atypa tov Kipuri- 
dov. Cp. 661 ff., 678 ff., Schiller, 
Tell 4. 3 “Dass meines nachsten 
Schusses erstes Ziel | Dein Herz 


sein sollte.” — épot: emphatic. — 
TLdEVOS : Prose TYLwMMEVOS. — Spa- 
Ads: egual.— apoBos: pass. (but 
freq. act.). 

902. Kpeoodvev : = weiLovos yé- 
vous Oe@v. The nymphs are to 
the gods é€ ovpavod as the yepv7)- 
tns is to “tov yevva peyaduvo- 
Levev.” — Bedv pws : = Geol épavres, 
an extension of the Homeric con- 
struction (as pévos, oOévos, Bin 
Avouydeos E 781, very freq. in 
the Septem). 

903. Gdukrov dupa: acc., be- 
cause it expresses the content of 
mpoodpaxo.. The metaphor is 
from hunting. Cp. Sept. 623 
Too@Kes Oupa, Fr. 363 76 ToL Ka- 
KOv Tod@kes Epyerat. 

904. That were a war that 
could not be waged (such a con- 
test is no contest, rightly con- 
sidered), by reason of the great 
inequality of the forces engaged. 
Cp. 919, Ag. 408 dtata TAGoa 
(daring the undareadble), Eur. 
HF. 1133 droXeuov rddEpov, 
where, as here, the subst. is used 
in the Homeric sense of contest. 
— Gropa mépipos : explanatory of 
dmoAewos. Cp. 59. The adj. re- 
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905 ove exo Tis ap Yyevolpap * 


xX \ ‘\ > < aA 
tav A.vos yap ovx opw 
A Y , oc] he 
pyTWw ong hvyouw’ av. 


Prometheus delivered by Heracles 


TTPOMHOEYS 


H pny ere Leds xaitep av0adns dpevav 


¥ , a 
€oTat TaTeELvos, otov e€aptverau 


tains its verbal force (zopilew), 
hence the acc. dopa (freq. in 
Aesch.). Cp. ® 193 dAX’ ox 
éott Aut Kpoviwn payeobar. 

go05- Opt. with ay in indir. 
statement. GMT. 681. 

906. Cp. @ 143 dvjp 8€ Kev 
ovr, Atos voov eipvoato, [Hes.] 
O.D. 105 ovte wn €or Atos voov 


eareacba. — par: plan (= 
Bovdyyv), Ep., Pind., but in Soph. 
only Ant. 158. 

907-1093. exodus. 

907 ff. Cp. 167.—% phv: as- 
severative. With the sentiment, 
cp. “By God! out of his sete 
I wil him trice; | When he 
lest weneth, sonnest schal by- 
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A / 
yapLov yapetv, Os avTov ex Tupavvidos 


A > ae 
910 Opdovwy 7 aixtov exBaret: tatpos 8 apa 


Kpovov t67’ dn tavteh@s KpavOnoerat, 


A > V4 > A 8 “A 6 ld 
QV EKTTLTV@V NPa2To NYVAL@V POVwr. 


Tovvde dXOwv extpoTpy ovdels Dear 


dvvair’ dy avT@ TAnV Emov SetEar Tapas. 


915 é€yw Tad’ ol0a Xo TPdTYH. 


wn , 
TpOS TAUTA vuv 


lal / oN. 7 4, 
Bapoav Kabab tors medapciors KTUTOLS 


falle” ((Zonkes Tale 16011 f.).— 
kalirep av0aSns ppevav: albeit stub- 
born of soul. — aibadys =airora- 
dys = Asiat.-Ion. airadys — a 
com. word in the sophistic period ; 
rare in the orators; used less 
and less by the comic poets, and 
finally vanishes. Plato employs 
the tragic diction; in Aristotle the 
word has only one meaning (an 
exaggerated geuvos); in later 
writers merely = aiOéxaoros (“a 
plain, blunt man,” “one who calls 


a spade a spade”). — tamewés: 
humilis ; in later Greek groveling. 
—otov = oTt To.odrov. — éuprive- 


tar: purposeth = éroupalera. 

gog. “Barren princes breed 
danger in their singularity” 
(Heywood, Rafe of Lucrece 2.3), 
but Zeus’s danger lies in his pro- 
ductivity. — yopetv: ducere, ya- 
petoGar = nubere. English is not 
so explicit. Cp. “But shall she 
marry him? No. How then? 
Shall he marry her?” (Zwo Gent. 
of Ver. 2. 6). 


g10. O8pdvev: the plur. in trag. 
when used fig., otherwise sing. or 
plur. Cp. 228. The fluralis 
matestatis is freq. in poetry, com- 
mon in Greek, but commoner in 
Latin. GS. 52. — aerov: factitive 
pred. (=aor duorov eivar). See 
on 151. Cp. 233. — matpés: subj. 
gen., “the curse Cronus muttered 
in his fall.” 

g11 f. The alliteration, asso- 
nance, cumulation of adverbs, and 
repetition of Opdvwy (the very seat 
he now enjoys) all lend bitter 
emphasis to the utterance. 

915. ® TpdTrw: 
ExTpomnv evpeiv. — mpds 
Tatra: facing (i.e. 7 view of ) 
this = therefore. So 992, 1030, 
1043.— The feeling is assurance, 
triumph, scorn, defiance, “And 
a firm will—triumphant where it 
dares defy” (Byron, Prometheus). 

g16 f. Let him incalm assur- 
ance sit him down, fixing his 
faith on the deafening crash 
reverberating in the sky, and in 


sc. Levs otds TE 
éorat 
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\ , 32> 3 A , , 
TLOTOS TWADOWY T EV XEPow TUPTIVOUV BéXos. 


oe S SN n> 9 , N \ > 
OVOEV Y2p auTw TAUT ETTAPKED EL TO --y Ov 


la) > 7, > 
TETEW ATILWS TT@PAT OUK avacyeTa* 


920 


lay \ lal 
ToLov TahavaTyHY VUV TapacKevalerar 


323 > SS ec “~ 
€7 QAUTOS QavuT@, dSvtpaydratov Tépas : 


a oy a , > € , , 
Os O71 KEpavvou Kpelacov evpnoe drdya, 


Bpovrns O brepBaddovra Kaptrepov KTU7ov * 


his hands the fire-breathing thun- 
der-stone high-poised. — xrabhobw : 
the cpd. in its original sense, to 
denote the monarch’s feeling of 
security (firmly seated on his 
throne). Cp. 313. —meSapotots : 
see on 269.— morés: act. = 7re- 
mobws. So Soph. O.C. 1031 é8 
OTw ov mLCTOs.—év xepotv: the 
prep. lends color, makes the ex- 
pression more plastic. This local 
use was commoner in the early 
period. — ripmvovv: see on 359, 
852. Cp. avrimvovv in 1087, but 
mupmvoov in 371.—BPédos: “And 
he sent out arrows. . . lightning” 
(2 Sam. 22. 15), “Ye lightnings, 
the dread arrows of the clouds” 
(Coleridge, 17¢. Blanc). 

918 f. ‘Sayst thou that these 
shall aught avail against his deep 
fall into the pit of ruin dishonor’d 
and disgrac’d? Nay, I tell thee, 
nay!’ The point is lost in the 
ordinary translation of this ré py 
ov phrase. Theoretically there is 
a decade of constructions after 
verbs of hindering, but practically 

AESCHYLUS — 19 


not so many: Oavety (Eur. H.F. 
317), wy KatOavety (197), wore 
pa Oavely (326), TO py. . . KaKOUp- 
yety (Thue. 3. 1), Tod ay Katakav- 
Ojvor (Hdt. 1. 86). Examples 
with the article after verba pro- 
movendl, sumendt et faciundi are 


comparatively rare. — mrépara: 
see on 764. 
920. Tolov: prose Tovodrov. 


No connectives are necessary when 
demonstratives begin a sentence, 
since they point back to the fore- 
going statement (often, as here, 
giving a reason). The zadAa- 
orys is not Heracles, but the zatda 
péprepov Tatpos (768). 

921. ér avrds atte: see on 762. 
— Bvopaxorarov tépas: a prodigy 
(of strength) wnconguerable (and 
not like the overthrown Titans). 

922f. And he shall find a 
Jlame more furious far than Zeus’ s 
livid lightning, a deafening crash 
to drown the thunder’s roar.— 
The repetition of the grating rasp- 
ing « produces a peculiarly fright- 
inspiring effect. Cp. 911. — Bpov- 
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Oaracoiay Te ys TwaKTELpay VoooV 


925 


, 3 \ ~ Tl YA oa 
Tplawvay, atypynv THY llowEelowvos, oKEda. 


/ \ frag) ‘\ Le) ie 
mraicas d€ THdE TPds KaK@ pabyoerat 


y ey, Na eN , , 
OOOV TO T apyKew KQL TO SovAevewv dixa. 


XOPOS 


ov Onv & xpyles, Tavr’ emiyhwooa Atds. 


THs: 
brepBadAovoa = kpeiooova (after 
the analogy of trepdéepev, trepe- 
xe, mpoexev). Cp. Plato, Gorg. 
475 C trepBadrAet 7d adiceiy Tod 


gen., like kxepavyov, since 


douxetoPar. In 722 we have the 
accusative. 
924. @adrtacolav: with vocov 


(sea scourge). See on 225. — m- 
vakrepav: for the form cp. 894. 
—vocov: este. 

925. oseidon’s trident-spear 
shall shatter. — Zeus and Posei- 
don, rival suitors for the hand of 
Thetis, were warned by Themis 
Tempwpevov Hv péptepov yovov av 
GvaktTa Tatpos TeKeiv rovtiav Gedy, 
Os Kepavvod Te Kpecaov GAO BéAOs 
dudEer yepl TpiddovTos 7° dwatpaxé- 
tov (7rresistible), AC ye puoyope- 
vav (Pind. /sthm. 7. 60 ff.).  In- 
trod. II. 13.3. In Suppl. 218 the 
trident is called onpetov Oeod. — 
Aeschylus omits this (irrelevant) 
part of the legend, though he keeps 
the part of the prophecy which 
concerns Poseidon (for rhetorical 
effect and because the overthrow 


of Zeus means the dethronement of 
Poseidon as well). — rptatvav: the 
symbol of Poseidon’s authority. — 
alxpy: fig., as often. Eur. uses 
aixuy, ddpv, and éyxos for pay 
and roXAepos. 

926. mwralcas tHSe: metaphor 
from a ship dashing on a rock. 

927. The difference twixt sov- 
eretgnty and servitude. The arti- 
cles add to the bitterness. The 
conjunctions ré xa‘ (union) seem 
inconsistent with diya ( far apart) ; 
but cp. Eur. Alc. 528 ywpis ro 
T elvat kal TO py, Soph. O.C. 
808 xwpis TO 7 eliretvy OANA 
kal Td Kalpla. Te Kad Connects 
dissimilars as well as_ similars, 
forms a group, whether hostile 
or not. 

928. O4v: Ep. = dy (only ex- 
ample in Att. literature). —@ xpy- 
ters: concrete, where Eng. might 
use the abstract. There is no 
word for wz// in classic Greek 
(GéAnpa is late); Prometheus re- 
sponds by @ BovAouar (which is 
not Bovdy). Cp. déywa and & 
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TTPOMHOEYS 


4 aA , 
amep TehetTaL, mpos 5 & BovAopar déyw. 


XOPOS 


930 Kal mpoadoKav xpy Sexmocew Znvos Twa ; 


TTPOMHOEYS 


Kal TaVvdE y e€er SvTAOpwTEepous Tdvous. 


XOPOS 


A 5) ye! > a LEwe) 2) , ¥ 
mas 5 OvXt Tapes Toa) EKPLTTWV ETN ; 


TTPOMHOEYS 


TiS av hoBoipnv @ Pavey od pdpopor ; 


XOPO2 


ad’ dOdov av cou Tovd’ er’ adyiw Tropot. 


TTPOMHOEYS 


a o> 4% , , , 
935 oO 5 OUVY TTOLELTW* TAVTA TpoadoKnTa pol. 


doxet. —émiyhooog: dodest. Cp. 
Cho. 1045 pnd emiyAwoo® Kaka. 

929. TeAetrar: fut., not oracular 
pres. Cp.940.—-mpés: adv. Cp. 
73- 

930. Kal: see on 253. — Seomd- 
cev: fut. after tpocdoxav. HA. 
948 a; G. 1286. 

931. Cp.171.—8vcdrodwrépovs : 
harder for the neck to bear (meta- 
phor from the yoke). 


932. ékplrTwv: see on 312. 

933.—Gp.. 1053. In the play 
following the Desmotes (as in 753) 
he longs for death. Cp. 257, 262, 
634. 

634m Cp. sis) 1: 

935. 9 8 ovv morelrw: well, let 
him. Like facere, do, wovely may 
be used as a substitute for any 
verb, even mpatrew (here ropéiv). 
— tadvta mporSoxnrd: cp. 102 f. 
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XOPOS 


e A ‘ b 8 , , 
ol mpooKuvourtes THY AdpacTeav Topol. 


TTPOMHOEYS& 


“4 , “A ‘ “A 3 ; Po 
o€Bou, mpoaevxov, Game Tov KpaToUVT Gel. 


936. Who bow down to Adras- 
teta (z.e. avoid haughty speech) 
are wise. Heaven is ever jealous 
of man’s too great evrvxia, and 
those who propitiate, who zpocxv- 
vovot Nemesis, or Adrasteia, to 
avert the evil, are wise. The 
chorus desires to mitigate the ef- 
fects of Prometheus’ rash utter- 
ance, hopes that he will show 
some humility to offset the too 
presumptuous words he has just 
spoken. So the old slave seeks to 
avert the calamity which threat- 
ens his master in the A7pfolytus 
(116 ff.). —"A8pacreray: “ Neme- 


sis, that scourges pride and scorn” 


(Beaum. & FI. False One 5. 4). 
Cp. Plato, Rep. 451 A zpooxvva 
dé “Adpdoreayv ... ydpw ob péAAw 
Aéyew, Dem. 25. 37 “Adpdoretav 
bev avOpwros dv éywye tpocKvva, 
Alciphr. Zp. 1. 33 tpooxv@ dé tiv 
Neveow. Acc. to Aristotle the 
word means ¢that-which-can-not-be- 
run-away-from (a + ddpackewv), 
hence zxeluctabile fatum.— An 
abstract noun was conceived very 
largely as a proper name. The 
true key to earlier Greek is a con- 
stant return to personification. 


937. Cringe low, crook the 
knee, truckle to the ruler ever — 
much more expressive of the mood 
of Prometheus than od peév o€Bov 
Kal mpooevxou xTé. (which Ruther- 
ford reads). Cp. 392. — “To 
fawne, to crowche, to waite” 
(Spenser), * To drain the heart 
with endless complaisance; | To 
warp the unfinished diction on 
the lip, | And twist one’s mouth 
to counterfeit enforce; |... cal- 
culate and plot; be rough and 
smooth, | Forward and silent, def- 
erential, cool, | With pallid hot- 
bed courtesies to forestall | The 
green and vernal spontaneity” 
(Clough, Dipsychus 1. 3). The 
chorus is ready for cozenage and 
craven submission, but “ Unprac- 
tisd he to fawn” (like Gold- 
smith’s hero), Prometheus “closed 
the tyrant-hater he began” (By- 
ron, Don Juan, Ded.) —“ Gotter, 
stets unbesiegt, unsclavisch, die 
wollen wir bleiben’ (Klopstock, 
Mess. 2. 438). Zeus will not rule 
long (940) ; all the captive needs 
is patience; as Shelley puts it: 
“TI wait, | Enduring thus, the 
retributive hour.” — det: intensi- 
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€wot 8° €hkaaaov Znvos 7) pndev pédee. 


PS) ig , , 5 yi N / 
Pato, KPQ@TELT@ TOVOE TOV Bpaxvv XPOVvov 


940 


omas Oéher- Sapdv yap ov« ap&er Oeois. 


adr’ eioopa yap Tovde Tov Atos Tpdxw, 


‘\ la , A , , 
TOV TOU TUPQVVOU TOU VEOU dudkovor, 


TAVTWS TL KaWov ayyeho@v éhydvOe. 


EPMH& 


‘\ \ lol 
GE TOV GopLaTHY, TOV TLKPAS VITEPTULKPO?, 


fies the pres. imv. (not with rév 
Kpatovvra, as many editors inter- 
pret). 

938. pmdév: generic: “noth- 
ings, nothing-worth, | From that 
first nothing ere his birth, | To 
that last nothing under earth” 
(Tennyson) — not some particular 
thing which is nothing (ovd), 
but the abstract idea of nothing- 
ness. And the words are in an 
atmosphere surcharged with im- 
peratives —- commands to right of 
them (939), commands to left of 
them (937), whose influence is 
not ovdeyv —‘fawn upon Zeus, if 
you will, but think not I care aught 
for him’ — “ Homage he has from 
all, but none from me” (Byron, 
Cain 2. 1). 

939. Spdrw: dif. from zoveirw 
(935). Cp. Eng. “drastic,’”’ Soph. 
Ant. 768 Spatw, dpovetrw peilov 
H Kat avdp’ iwv. 

940. apte. Oeots : prose apse 
Gedy. See on 49. 


O41. TpOXxiv: courier, lackey 
(contemptuously instead of dyye- 
Aov): “commendable in lacquies 

. not in men of rank and 
quality” (Beaum. & Fl. French 
Lawyer 1.1). The disdain and 
derision is made more prominent 
by the cumulation of the deictic 
Tov’s and rov’s. 

942. “That new-made menial 
of the new-crowned king” (Mrs. 
Browning). — rot . . . rod: the 
oratorical position with decided 
effect — “with some surprise and 
thrice as much disdain” (Zzd@). 

943. TavTws TL KaLvéy: Sarcas- 
tically. 

944-1093. The last and best 
scene — complete unfolding of the 
energetic and indomitable char- 
acter of Prometheus. Enter 
“Heaven’s winged herald, Jove- 
born Mercury.” 

944. o€: abrupt and imperi- 
ous ; the acc. is obj. of the speaker’s 
thought, not of Aéyw. —coguorhy : 
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Tov e€apaprovt eis Geovs epnuépors 


/ , a Ne nN 4 nN , is 
TOPOVTa TLLAS, TOV TUPOs KAETITYV eyw 


7 A / 
TaTnp avwrye os OVOTLWAS KOMTELS YAMLOUS 


la ea lal o: , 
avoay, Tpos Ov Exetvos ExTimTEL KPATOUS* 


lal \ > 7 
Kal TadTa pevTo pndev aivixTnplws, 


95° 


ad’ av&? Exar’ exppale: pwndé por Sutras 


dd0vs, pounbed, tporBddys: dpas 8 dre 


Zevs Tots TovovTos ovXi padOakilerar. 


see on 62.—-Tdv mikpas trépm- 
Kpov: ditter beyond bitterness — 
“He is too scornful, too high- 
wrought, too bitter” (Arnold, 
Emped.). ~Cp. 328, Pers. 794 
Tovs brepToAXous dyav, and Ten- 
nyson’s “red rose redder than 
itself,” “fairest fair,” “beauty 
passing beauty,” “sweetest Sweet,” 
Browning’s “black beyond Kim- 
merian,’’ Marlowe’s “ most-most 
wretched,” “worst of all worst 
worsts” (Ben Jonson, Szent 
Woman 5. 1). 

945 f. Cp. 82. —wopdévra : by 
purveying (causal, dependent on 
eSapaptovTa). 

947- Zeus is “chafing at his 
own great self defied” (Tenny- 
son). —matqp: one hundred and 
sixty times in Aesch., but only 
three times with the article. — 
avwye: Ep., Hdt. = prose xedever 
(ids thee tell what marriage thou 
vauntest).—Kowmeis : only here 
in Aesch. = standard prose xou7ra- 
Ces, peyaavyels, dAalovetn. — 


yapous : the plur. is commoner even 
in prose. 

948. ékmlarrer: “ Prophetically 
doth forethink thy fall” (1 Henry 
LV 932). CO CCLONS Lie 

949. I'd have you 
know. — alvixtnplws: cp. 610. 

950. each them- 
selves (not something else, but 
just as they are, designating each 
item by its proper name). Cp. 
Eur. Or. 1393 oapds rA€y Hiv 
av?’ éxacta, Phoen. 494 tadr aif 
exaoTa. 


pévrou : 


av0 éxacra: 


ovxt mepitAokas | 
Aoywv (cércumlocutions), Phryn., 
App. Soph. p. 7 76 7a xupiwrata 
dua Bpaxéwy kal Ta dvayKaldrara 
Aéyerv, py KvKAW BadiLovta Kat 
mepitpéxovta avl exacta eye 
éxddegav ot maXa.ol. — ekdpate : 
the cpd. for greater emphasis. 

Q51. mporBddrys: z77zpose. 

952. Tois TorovTois: such (eva- 
sions), not Tots pa) meomevors ad- 
to (schol., fol. by Weil). An 
evasive reply would impose durAGs 
ddovs on Hermes. 
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, , \ la ps 
TELVOTTOMOS YE Kal Ppovnpatos TrEwWsS 


ec ~ , > ¢ lal ¢ ta 
0 mv00s €otw, ws Dedv vanpérov. 


955 


ie > A la > 
vatew amevOn mépyap’ - 


ld , a \ lal x 
VEOV VEOL KPQATELTE KQL doxKetre 57) 


> 3 A 2S) NS 
OUK EK TOVO eyw 


ditaovs tupdvvous exreodvras oOdunp ; 


2 de x A la) hE) , 
TPLTOV € TOV VuV KOLPQVOUVT ETOWOMaL 


¥ \ 
ALTVLOTA KAL TAYLOTG. 
960 


TodXOv Ye Kal TOU TavTos €ANElTO. 


953. Gepvdrrouds ye: high- 
spoken, sooth ! Cp. Theseus’ recep- 
tion of the Theban messenger 
(Eur. Suppl. 426) xouos y’ 6 Ki- 
pvé Kat mapepyatys Aoywv, ‘an 
accomplished ambassador, accom- 
plished orator on occasion too.’ 
— dpoviparos: thought (of one’s 
own importance), hence presump- 
tion. Cp. 696. 

954. ws Bedv tanpérov: as doth 
befit an underling of gods. — Sod- 
Aos = Slave; oixérns, domestic; 
avoparrodov, slave (taken in war) ; 
Geparrwy, attendant. 

955. Cp. Eur. Med. 967 veo 
tupavve. Note the alliteration, 
assonance, juxtaposition of véov 
veot, and the ironical 67. Cp. Soph. 
O.C. 1259 yépwv yépovT, 7.A. 
75 €pov épaoav, Med. 512 povn 
povas, FY. 69 Exwv Exodoav 7) ov 
OeXovaay ovy Exwv.— véov: newly 
(Old Eng.) = neulich. See on 35. 


a P las 
By Ti oo SoKe 


iN c / ‘\ l4 0 , A 
TapPBetv UTOTITNOOELW TE TOUS VEOUS VEous ; 


av de 


956. amevOAh mépyapa: crtadels 
unassaulted of grief, i.e. serene 
(epithet transferred from the mon- 
arch to the citadel). Cp. Serv. on 
Aen. 1. 95 propter Pergama quae 
altissima fuerunt: ex quibus om- 
nia alta aedifica pergama vocan- 
tur, sicut Aeschylus dicit (quoted 
by Wecklein). 

957. Stacots: “ which the base 
vulgar do call” d¥o (Uranus and 
Cronus). — éxmeodvras: outhurled. 
—jorOsunv : post-Homeric, only 
here in Aesch. (= Ep. déw). 

958. kowpavotvra: Ep. = prose 
dpxovra. — érdpopar: shall live to 
see, werde erleben. 

959. aloxiora Kal Tdxiora: 
SC. €xmintovra. — ph: see on 
247.— rl: intensifies the sar- 
casm: seent I to thee somewhat 
to cower and quail these youngling 
deities ? 


961. A sudden change of front 
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Kédevfov nvmep HOes eyKover Taw 


4 ~ > \ we > lal 3 Ie 
TEVTN Yap OVdEV OV aYLOTOPELS ELE. 


EPMH& 


A , ‘ ‘ > , 
TOLOLT OE PEVTOL Kab TT PV avdadiopacw 


965 €s TATOE TauTOY THLOVAS KADdppLCAs. 


TTPOMHOEYS 


™ms ons Aatpetas THY eunv SvoTpatiar, 


capas emlatac , ovK av add Ea’ eyad. 


and feeling, — far from it, — nay, 
not only far, but altogether (mod- 
Aod ye de? being the usual phrase). 
—Andelrw: Z.¢. déw (1006), per- 
sonal (= det, 2/ sen faut). 

962. tviep 7AOes: see ON 947. 
in consonance with 
Tpoxw (941): just scurry back 
again the road thou camest. Cp. 
Eur. H.F. §21 ir’, éyxovetre, Hec. 
511 orevdwper, &yxovapev. 

963. ovSev av: this attraction is 
freq. in Soph. and Eur., but only 
here and 984 in Aeschylus. 

964. “Thus stubborn, thus re- 
bellious, | To threaten” (Beaum. 
& Fl. Zs. Princess 4.5). See on 
194. — pévrou: cp. 949. — kal mplv : 
with the whole sentence (not with 
avGadicpacw alone). 

965. kadppicas: to the mari- 
time Greeks scarcely more than 
“didst bring.” Oceanus reminded 


— eykéver: 


him (276) that zypovaé visit man, 
Hermes warns him that he has 
brought himself to mnpoval (cav- 
Tov KaOwppicas = KaTérdevoas) — 
his haven was the scar to which he 
was clamped. Cp. Zuom. 3. 3 na- 
uem ut horrisono freto | noctem 
pauentes timidi adnectunt nauitae. 
So kataxopuilec Oar of vessels seek- 
ing the harbor from the high sea. 
Cp. Fr. 282 76 8 &kd Kal Td Aauy- 
pov ppevar (z77pulsiveness) eis my- 
povas Kabyxe toda 87 Bporors. 
For the cast of the sentence (as 
differing from 276) cp. Beddoes, 
Bride’s Trag. 3. 3 “The first that 
stirs brings to my sword his 
heart.” 

966 f. Kor thy lackey-servitude 
my hard lot, rest thee sure, I would 
not change, no, not I, z.e. ‘1 had 
liever bear this hard lot of mine 
than do menial service as thou.’ 
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EPMH& 


A \ > A 
Kpela cov yap olwar THdE Aarpevewy TéTpA 


x \ A 
Uy] TAT Pl puvar Zyvi TLOTOV ayyedov. 


TTPOMHOEYS 


970 ovTws UBpilew Tovs vBpilovras ypedv. 


EPMH2 


xdL8av €orkas Tots Tapovor Tpadypact. 


TTPOMHOEY=S 


XALO@ ;_ yALS@vTas Bde Tovs epmovs eyw 
> ‘ A AS XN Ee 3 , - 
€xOpovs our’ Kat oe 8 év TovTo1s éyw. 


968. otpar: 7 ween (ironical) 
— this form in prose, but ofowa in 
Aristophanes (a matter of verse). 
—Aarpetery métpa: a bold meta- 
phor. Cp. 463. Hermes reén- 
forces the sarcasm in oipae by 
mimicry of Prometheus’ phraseol- 
ogy (Aatpeias).— mérpa 7 tarpl : 
scar than stre. The similarity in 
sound makes the contrast more 
emphatic. 

970. Not 
as translators 
tors take it—rovs tBpilovras is 
subj., not obj.; ot yap ayvti- 
movovvtes ovy vBpilovow adda 
Tyswpovvtar (Arist. het. 2. 2. 


‘insult for insult,’ 
and commenta- 


5). The verb is used absolutely, 
as often, ¢.g. Eur. Suppl. 743 
UBpil’ bBpilov 7 adOis avrare- 
Aero. Prometheus is not in a 
position to bBpilew. See App. 

971. Thou seemst to revel in 
thy present high position. — xd- 
Sav: prose tpvpay (the insolent 
pride that cometh of great pros- 
perity). Cp. 436, 391. 

973- Kal ot 8€: and thee too; 
kai emphasizes oé, d€ being the 
connective — hence this order is 
necessary (= Aé€yw dé Kai oe); 
often in Aesch., only once in 
Soph. (Pil. 1362), very freq. in 
Xen. — év: zuter. 
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EPMH= 
} Kaye yap te cvupdhopats eraitia ; 
TTPOMHOEY 
975 aTl@ Aéyw Tods TavTas €xOaipw Heods 
doo. Tafovtes ED KaKOvGl p’ EKdikas. 
EPMH& 
Kw a” e€y@ weunvor ob TpLKpav voror. 
TTPOMHOEYS 
voroiu’ av, eb vVOaNMA TOds €xOpods aTUYyELD. 
EPMH& 
ens hopytos ovK av, el TPdacois Kaas. 
TTPOMHOEYS 
980 WoL, 


974. KAGE yap TL: est-ce pos- 
sible gue, etc., mich kannst du doch 
elwa nicht tadeln. — yap: = ye dpa 
= ‘I was totally ignorant (that I 
was blamed) — blind before, now 
I see.’ — rvpdopats: causal dat.— 
éraimg: mostly with the gen. 

975. AwA@ Ady: as in 46. 

976. Iho though treated weil 
unjustly treat me ill. 

977. KAvw: / hear (and con- 
clude from what you say). — pe- 
Byvéra: perf. after a verb of actual 
perception, denoting the pres. con- 
dition. — vérov: generic (instead 
of the specific paviav). 


978. Increase of passion, de- 
crease of speech.—vocotp av : 
Att. prose voco/ny av, but 3d plur. 
reg. vocotev. Only two Homeric 
examples: $tAoim (8 692), popoin 
(« 320) ; in the poets -o- occasion- 
ally metr? gratia. —- vooeiv can be 
said of any passion that goes be- 
yond the bounds of cwdpocvvy. 

979. The post-position of the 
neg. gives a decided effect : couldst 
be endured? Oh, no! —Cp. Fr. 
294 Kaxol yap «0 rpdocovtes ovK 
avacyerot. 

980. ®por: “O heavens, can 
you hear a good man groan and 
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EPMH& 


43) Q »” > ’ 4 
ToodE ZEevs TOVTOS OVK ETLOTATAL. 


TTPOMHOEYS 


ad’ exdidaoKe Tavl’ 6 ynpdoKwv ypdvos. 


EPMH& 


Cones Wines eran 2 le ee) 
Kal LIV OV Y OVTW owdppovew ETLOTAO AL. 


TTPOMHOEYS 


2) ‘ , > » »” > ¢€ A: 
ot yap tpornvdav ov« dv ov” drnperyv. 


EPMH=2 


Yep okie d ee e , , 
Epelv E€OLKAS QUOEV WY xpncer T2717) —- 


not relent, | And not compassion 
him?” (Z7t. Andr. 4. 1).— Gpor, 
768: so in Sanskrit the quoted 
words are marked by zz (thus) — 
the Greek transposes and says 
“po,” that’s a word Zeus has 
never learned. Cp. 34, 952, Verg. 
Aen. 6. 376 desine fata deum 
flecti sperare precando. But Pro- 
metheus interprets: “Zeus has 
not learned aot” (to know suffer- 
ing, —“non ignara mali miseris 
succurrere disco,” says Dido, Aez. 
I. 630). 

981. But ever-aging Time 
teaches everything (and will teach 
him). Solon says ynpaoxw 8 de 
ToAAG dvdacKopevos, and the old 


nurse in the //7ppolytus exclaims 
(252) woAAG didaoKe pw’ 6 odds 
Btoros. 

982. Kal pivot ye Kré.: (you 
may talk about Time teaching 
everything, but) deshrew me, tf he 
has taught you yet. — cwdpoveiv : 
potse, discretion. 

983. ‘Granted, seeing that | 
am talking with thee, an under- 
ling.’ The words at the extremi- 
ties of the verse, and the neg. after 
its verb, are emphatic both in 
position and in fact. See on 255, 
979: 

984. mathp:) (the contemptu- 
ous tarnperns and diaKxovos of Pro- 
metheus. 
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985 Kal uny ddethav y av tivom’ aiT@ yap. 


EPMH& 


> / ins c to” »” 
exepTounoas Onfev ws watd’ ovta pe. 


TTPOMHOEYS 


> ‘ ‘ Lad » ENS. , 
OU yep OU 7QlS TE KATL TOUS QAVOVOTEPOS, 


ol a eA 
el mpoodokas €u“ou Te TeVTETO aL Tapa ; 


3 ¥ ¥ 5) Oe , 7° 
OUK €OTLV QALKLO [L OUVOE BPNXGV7 OT@ 


990 


/, / ‘ A“ *5) 
TpotpeweTat we Zevs yeywvnoa. TAade, 


Tplv av xahacOn Secpa AvpavTypia. 


Tpos Tavta pintéaOw pev aifadodvaoca Pr6€, 


985. Sooth to say, I ought — 
he deserves the favor —a debt of 
gratitude I owe. 

986. Thou tauntest me as 
though I were a child forsooth. 

987. ‘More witless than a wit- 
less child’ —a sudden change 
from sarcasm to indignant plain- 
speaking of the truth. — wats: 
proverbial for witlessness, as Ag. 
277 mratdds véeas Ss Kapr’ ELOUNTW 
dpivas (ye reprehend me as a 
thoughtless girl). Cp. Plato, 
Symp. 204 B ddov rotrd ye 7d 
kat madi, Euthyd. 279 D rodvro Se 
kav mais yvoin, Gorg. 470 C éXX’ 
ovxi Kav rais ce eXeySevev ; — 
neuter. 
988. énod . . . 


TOVDSE : 
mapa: Aesch. 
never interposes more than two 


words, and (except here) always 
with zépe. 

989 ff. “Thou shalt never get 
such a secret from me” (Zwo 
Gent. of Ver. 2. 5). — mporpéve- 
tar: well induce. Cp. Soph. O.7. 
358 ob yap pe aKovta mpoutpewo 
A€yetv. — yeyoviirar: = dwvnca, 
hence eizety. 

gor. Avpavrypia: 272/ur720us,— 
mental and moral as well as 
physical (outrage ; so Eng. injury), 
whereas BAarrecOu, though often 
used fig., belongs to the sphere of 
maiming, of checking the useful- 
ness of the object. 

gg2- “I dare damnation : | To 
this point I stand” (Ham. 4. 5), 
“I contemn thy threatenings ; | 
And thou shalt know I hold a 
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hevxomrépw dé vidads Kal BpovTypace 


4 , , NN 
XGoviows KUKaTwW TaVTA Kal Tapado ero: 


995 


, \ 3 \ A , SS: \ , 
yrdpaber yap ovdev TaVSE p” WaTE Kal dpdoa 


TPOs OU KpEwv viv exTET ELV Tupavvidos. 


EPMH& 


7] ¥ (es ee) \ , 
opa VUV €l GOL TAUT apwya PatvEeTar. 


TTPOMHOEYS& 


O@ntar Tahar 67) Kai BeBovdrevtar ade. 


power above thee” (Beaum. & FI. 
Proph.3. 3), mpos TavT itw pev 7Vp, 
irw d€ pacyava (Eur. Phoen. 521). 
— mpos Taira: see on gI5.—alba- 
Aotooa hrASE: ved levin (the Ten- 
nysonian “fervid flame”). Cp. 
Hes. Theog. 72 éxwv Bpovrnv 745° 
aidurcevra Kepavvov, Eur. Phoen. 
183 Kepavvadv Te pds aidaddev. 

993- AevKotTépw: white-feath- 
ered. Cp. Hdt. 4. 31 olke yap 7 
XLov TTEpOICL. 

904. x9oviois: subterranean. 
Cp. Bpvxia (1082), Eur. Hipp. 
1201 7xw XOdvi0s ws Bpovty Aros 
(like an earthquake), Soph. O.C. 
1606 Krvmnoe pev Leds yOdn0s, 
Fr. 55 wmoyatov Bpovras. — Kv- 
KaTw: sc. Zeus. 

995-1006. “ The unconquerable 
will | And study of revenge, im- 
mortal hate | And courage never 
to submit or yield, | And what is 
else not to be overcome; | That 
glory never shall his wrath or 


might | Extort from me: to bow 
and sue for grace | With suppli- 
ant knee .. . that were low in- 
deed; | That were an ignominy 
and shame” (Milton, P.Z. 1. 
106 ff.). 

995. yvapaper: cw7ll flect. Cp. 
KapmrTe. (163), B 14 éréyvappev 
dmavtas. — ote kai: ‘you think 
these threats will bend and (xa‘) 
I shall tell — but they will produce 
no such effect.’ 


996. mpos: = wo. 
997. Spa: pres. imv. seldom 
of actual perception. See Zrans- 


actions Amer. Phil. Assoc. 32. 64. 
—vobv: illative (in tragedy vty or 


viv, in comedy vdv). — dpwya: 
profitable (prose opéAtwa, Avot 
Tey): 


998. “For what I will, I will, 
and there an end” (7wo Gent. of 
Ver. 1.3). Cp. Eur, Azpp. 1456 
Kaptéper (says Theseus), Kexapté- 
pyro. (replies his son), Dem. 20. 
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EPMHS 
TORY OP, O Rarare, TANT dY Tore 


TOO 


mpds Tas Tapotoas Tynods dpGds doovedd. 


TTPOMHGEYS 
dyActs MaryY RE KDR’ Gras Tapyyopdr. 
eivedOera ve pyrol ads eyd Ards 
yrauny doBybets Opraivovs yerooua 


38 tre exometre . . . wal od eailar 
BeBovrlevete, Plato, Grae 46 A 
od Bowleier@ar Era Goa DAs 
BeBovdrcdteteu. — Sera: this form 
holds down to the middle of the 
fourth century (though Isocrates 
uses at). — SG: with a ges- 
ture of impatience. 

go9 f. “Not Hermes, proloce- 
tor of the gods | Could use persua- 
sion more pathetical™ (Marlowe, 
t Tamed. 1, 2).—redaywor . . . 
dpdds dpovety: sadere ame, Are 
wail ex thyself te come te thy 
semses. GMT. 903. 2 See on 
266. — 8 pdraes “What a fool 
art thou | A ramping feel!” 
(Atag Joke 3. 0). — wpéss re 
LOPEERE. — RWS Opodo: = cb 
Geovely = cedperdy = ob Bov- 
Acker Gas, Cp. rota, Plato, Pravag: 
334. D vd & aodporely AGeas cb 
Goovely .. . 1 To ed doover oS 
SovleveoPau,— were: af demgik. 

reer, “Let your rage ran 
higher | Than billows raised up 
by a violent tempest, | And be, 


as that is, deaf to all entreaties * 
(Beaum, & Fl. Dewhe Marriage 
3. 3). — dpa: a common simile. 
Cp Eur. Med 28 ds & wérpos § 
Bardowies eAWoer dove, Lycophr. 
T4532 es xtea ceddy Safe, Ov. 
Met. 13. Sog surdior aequoribus. 
— Swes: only here in Aesch in a 
simple comparison. — wapyyopa : 
conative. See on 6 

rooe-reos. A fine passage for 
declamation. So Gfhelle 3. 3 
(* Like to the Pontick sea.” eto.) 
Cp. 87-Q96 1043-1053. * Do all 
thy worst; nor death, nor Tam- 
burlaine, | Tortare, or pain, can 
daunt my dreadless mind (Mar 
lowe, 2 Zwomd, 5. 1), * Still in thy 
patient energy, | In the endar 
ance and repulse, | Of thy im. 
penetrable spirit, | Which Earth 
and Heaven could not convulse” 
(Byron, Premethens). 

rooa, ele Bire owe: cendieyt AY 
im mmentom (maparnjre ma). The 
aor, 3d pers, imv. with xa} also in 


Sept. 1036 (20) Soxyorire rar’) and 


a 
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Kal lurapnow Tov péya oTvyovpevov 


1005 


, lal 
YVVALKOMLLOLS UTTLAC Lac XEPov 


boat pe Seopav Tavde: Tod mavTos Séw. 


EPMH& 


Aéywr Eouxa ToAAG Kal pwarnv epetv: 


Téyyn yap ovoeyv ovoe palPacon Atrats 


> A ‘ \ , € X 
€wais: dakav S€ orduvoy ws veolvyiys 


the pres. Zum. 507 (mndé ts Kt- 
kAnoxérw). Here the neg. fol- 
lows the verb—hence the subjv. 
is not demanded. Of the 55 ex- 
amples of my with pres. imv. 
quoted in GS. 416 only one has 
the neg. after the verb (47. 115). 
Examples of the aor. imv. 2d pers. 
with jy are extremely rare. GMT. 
260. 

1003. 8nAbvous : means woman- 
hearted (playing the woman). 

1005. W2th womanish supine 
supplication of hands, 7.é. raising 
my supine hands entreatingly like 
women. Cp. Verg. Aen. 3. 176 
tendoque supinas ad caelum cum 
uoce manus, 4. 204 multa Iouem 
supplex manibus orasse supinis, 
Hor. Od. 3. 23. 1 caelo supinas si 
tuleris manus. 

1006. Atoat: as in Eng. the 
imy. changes to the inf. in O.O. 
— Tot tavrds S€o: see on Q6I. 

1007. moAAG kal padrnv: the 
ordinary combination (like zoAAot 
kal dyafoi).—moAAd is the acc. 


of the inner obj., hence parnv 
(not an adj.) is parallel. The 
omission of the connective in 
Eng. shows that we, differently 
from the Greeks, look upon the 
adj. asa numeral. Cp. Hum. 144 
H moda 8) tabotca Kai patnv 
éyw. S.-W, strangely consider 
that xaf is not a connective in 
either sentence. 

1008. téyyyq: art softened. — 
parOdooy: sc. kéap and cp. 399. 

1009 f. Like a new-harnessed 
colt dost champ the bit and rear 
and plunge, contending ‘gainst 
the fein Cpe Eure izpp.. 1223 
évoakovoat oToula TupLyevn ‘yva- 
Ouots, “As a hot-proud horse 
highly disdains | To have his 
head controll’d, but breaks the 
reins, | Spits forth the ringled bit, 
and with his hoves | Checks the 
submissive ground” (Marlowe, 
Herorang £. 2). Cp. Schiller, 
Braut von Messina i. 1 “ Hielt 
er... die Heftigbrausenden im 
Ziigel,”’ 1. 4 (a com. metaphor in 
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1010 7@Aos Bialyn Kal mpds Hvias Mayp. 
atap opodpivyn y aabevet codpiomate. 
av0adia yap T@ PpovovvTe uy» Ka@S 
airy Kal? avrny oddevds petlov oOeve. 
oKxeyar 5°, €av fxr) Tots Enos TaaOHs Adyors, 


IOI5 


all languages). — Brdfy: thou art 
restive (Bia Tod oTomiov, 7.2. Ya- 
Awod or Yadriov = in contempt of 
the bit). 

torr. “In impotence of fan- 
cied power” (Tennyson) — no 
real strength, but mere outward 
show. =. 
ro12 f. ‘Mere self-will availeth 
naught... The aoGevés codiona 
of Prometheus is his vain refusal 
to reveal to Zeus the danger that 
threatens him. The Titan hopes 
to compel the suzerain to make 
overtures of peace; but Hermes 
tells him that resistance only 
means more rigorous punishment. 

1013. avr} Kad’ abriv: Aer se 
(without 7d Kar@s dpovetv, or 
unsupported by something else). 
Cp. Soph. O.7. 549 ei row vomt- 
as Ktpua THY atOadiav | val Te 
TOU vov xwpis, OvK dpHds dpovers. 
— ov8evds petfov: = zavrds dobe- 
véotepov (litotes). The empha- 
sis is on the neg. Cp. 1ort (doGe- 
vel), 938. —obéver: prose dvvarac; 
preserved in Att. only in a comic 
verse and Soph. £7. g98. 

1014. Theultimatum.— oxéar: 


a ‘\ A , 
olds OE YELMOY KAL KAK@Y TPLKULIA 


in poetry freq. mefr? gratia, but 
in ordinary prose usually oxdre, 
oxevacGe, especially in certain 
orators. 

1015. Kaxdv: with yey as 
well as rp:xugia. Seeona2r Cp. 
Eur. 47.7. 1091 KAvsavt Kal dpevdy 
Tapaynatt. To the Greek a “sea 
of troubles » is scarcely more than 
Kaxv wANGos, so familiar is the 
metaphor. — rpixupla : ‘zra-wave 
(not “triple wave”), which, as 
the Greeks believed, was the 
greatest. The number three re- 
curs freq. in Greek superstition. 
Cp. Plato, Rep. 472 A to Wo web 
fare ExdvyovTe TO peyurtoy Kal 
Xareroratoy THs Tpikvaias érd- 
yes. The Roman, on the other 
hand, ascribed the greatest force 
to the decima unda, to the decu- 
manus fiucius. Cp. Ov. Trest. 1. 
2. 50 posterior nono est undeci- 
moque prior. In modern writers 
the third, seventh, ninth, tenth 
are regarded as the most powerful, 
e.g. Maxwell Gray, Last Sentence 2. 
1 “Then the ninth wave . . . just 
in time to see the mighty tenth 
roller dash itself breast-high on the 
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face of the cliff.” — kipa: = unda; 
KAvdwy = fluctus. 

1016. émevou: shall come upon. 
— autos: zevitable. —pév:) (dé 
in 1020. Cp. 447)(454. — oxp(Sa: 
jagged. Cp. 281 (éxpioéaon). 

1o17. “With wilde thonder- 
dint and firy levene” (Wyf of 
Bath 276). The sound of these 
verses, as well as the meaning, is 
calculated to frighten, but Pro- 
metheus “Fears not the lightning 
flash | Nor the all-dreaded thun- 
der-stone,” though Hermes threat- 
ens to “pull down wrath | As hot 
as flames of hell to strike him 
quick | Into the grave of horror,” 
and what the divine messenger 
declares will surely come to pass, 
if the stubborn Titan still refuses 
to obey the command of the father, 
comes at the end of the play, as 
vividly as portrayed by Hermes 
here. 

1018. Kpt er: w¢ll bury (ber- 
gen, Old Eng. bury = conceal), 
entomb. 

1019. And the rock-arm shall 

AESCHYLUS — 20 


lift thee (as a child in the arms of 
its mother) —‘the rock shall en- 
fold thee in its embrace, thus 
hiding thy body’ (paratactic for 
Bootdcace Kpiwe), “plunge at 
once .. . wholly out of sight, and 
sink | Past earthquake” (Tenny- 
son, Lucretius). Cp. Ar. Ran. 
704 Tadr éxovTes Kupdrov ev 
aykdAais, Archil. /r. 22 yas 
EXOVTES KUpdTwY ev GyKdha;s. 

1020. pakpov S€ pikos: longunt 
Spatiunt (stretch), “ the long sweep 
of time ” (Tennyson), correspond- 
ing to the Eng. conception, though 
usually in Greek time is conceived 
quantitively (hence zoAvs). Cp. 
Eur. Or. 72 paxpov pnKkos xpovov. 

1021-1025. Observe the sibila- 
tion and see on gol. — dboppov: 
Ep. = modu. 

LO21, Tol; 
gesture. 

1022. BSado.vds alerés: raven- 
ing eagle (explanatory of the bold 
expression mrnvdos Kiwv).— é- 
Bpws: voraciously. The AdBpog 
is the dass. 


with a minatory 
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Heracles rescues Prometheus 


1023. Shall tear a great shred 
of thy body. —S8.aptapjoer padkos : 
= katappakoce. (will tear to 
rags). Cp. Soph. Zr. 1103 dvap- 
Opos (joints unhinged ) Kat katep- 
pakwuevos, Xen. Cyr. 2. 2. 4 
dptapos (butcher).— pakos: pro- 
leptic, marking the effect of the 
action (the body of the gigantic 
Titan will appear to be merely a 
great rag for the eagle to ravin 
piecemeal). — “ Avec quelque lam- 
beau de sa peau bleue et verte, | 
Son coeur demi-pourri dans sa 
poitrine ouverte” (Gautier). — 
paxos = fpakos = (late) Aeol. 
Bpaxos.— p is the only liquid 
which maintains in post-Homeric 


poetry both the internal doubling 
and the force of two consonants as 
an initial (Allen-Weckl.). Cp. 
Eur. 7.7. 253 éxt pyypiow. 

1024. Rostro immanis uultur 
obunco | immortale iecur tundens 
fecundaque poenis | uiscera, ri- 
maturque epulis, habitatque sub 
alto | pectore; nec fibris requies 
datur ulla renatis (Vergil, Aenezd 
6. 597). The cumulation of epi- 
thets is intentional — both sound 
and sense are dreadful — the hiss- 
ing sigmas, the rolling rhos, and 
the raucous kappas are horriso- 
nous. —@kAntos Sarradevs: ironi- 
cal, a guest at the feast (but) 
uninvited. —mwavipepos: the live- 
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long day. Cp. Hes. MOD 523 07 
‘rap | iyo Orev dOdvarov, 708 ac&ero 
igov aravty | vuxros, dcov Tporav 
juap €or tavvaintepos dpuis. 

1025. And shall cram his crop 
full on thy liver black-gnawed. 
— keAatvéBpwrov :  proleptic. — 
exBoivdorerat : = xatéderar. “With 
the still-growing liver feeds the 
vulture” (Massinger, Virg7n Mar. 
aT). 

1027 ff. Hermes speaks of a 
reliever of the Titan’s burden by 
suffering in his stead as some- 
thing not easily found, as some- 
thing one might never expect, but 
the god Chiron (@edv Xe/pwva, 
Soph. Zr. 714) actually suffered a 
voluntary death for Prometheus’ 
sake (the heathen counterpart of 
the vicarious atonement). The 
messenger of Zeus knows nothing 
of Heracles’ offer of the Centaur as 
a substitute ; he is merely naming 
a condition that will in all proba- 
bility never be fulfilled. — 8t480x0s 


Tov dv movev: successor to thy 


torls. — Qe@v tis: much more freq. 
than Oeds tis. — dvabynrov: 


less. — kvedaia : 


S2t71- 
= dvavynra, Ep. 
= Att. oxoreiva. — apot: round 
about, t.e. év éxeivors Tots jL€pect. 

1030. BovAeve: absolute — re- 
tac pévos : ficdius. 

1031. Alav elpnpévos: sazd sooth 
)( remAacpévos. Cp. “Voila qui 
est dit,”’ “ Lass dir das gesagt sein.” 

1032. nv éernyyetharo 6 aev- 
dys Beds (Titus 1.2), “God is not 
a man that he should lie. . . hath 
he said, and shall he not do it?” 
(Numbers 23.19), “So shall my 
word be that goeth forth out of my 
mouth: it shall not return unto me 
void, but it shall accomplish that 
which I please” (/saéah 55. 11), 
ov yap €uov maAdwdyperov odd dra- 
TyAov, | ovd' areXeUTyTOV 6 TL Kev 
Kepady katavevow (A 526). 

1033. this position of 
the article is freq. in trag., where 
the gen. (or equiv. adj.) of a proper 
name follows its substantive. 

1034. mwamra.wve Kal cpdovtife ; 
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peer and ponder, t.e. look at the 
matter closely and take heed. 
1035. Le not so stupid as to 
think vaunting pride better than 
discretion. — &pevvov: neut., in- 
stead of fem. Cp. Plato, AZeno 
(first line) dpa ddaxrov H GpEeTn ; 
1036. piv pév: fo ws (what- 
ever others may think). With 
the pers. pronouns, and with the 
verbs dox® and oipat, pev is often 
found without corresponding 84 
the antithesis being discernible 
from the context.— otk dkarpa: 
not unjit (litotes) = most fitting. 
1038. Cp. Isoc. I. 34 #yod Kpa- 
TisTOV evar Tapa pev Tov Bed 
evTvxlav, Tapa O Hudv aitadv ed- 
Bovdtav, Menand. 15 aBovAla ra 
ToAAG BAamrToVTAL. 
1040-1093. Zhe catastrophe. 
The anapaests do not mark the 
growing excitement of the speak- 


ers (S.-W.), but the end of the 
first part of the trilogy. Introd. I. 
7.4. The symmetry of the sys- 
tems is noteworthy: 14 Prome- 
theus, 9 Hermes, 8 Chorus, 9 
Hermes, 14 Prometheus. This is 
the only certain case of anti- 
strophic responsion in closing ana- 
paests (1043-1053 = 1080-1093 
and 1054-1062 = I07I-I079). 
Vv. 1063-1070 form a-mesode. 

1040. ¢«l8étt: seeon 41. — rol: 
with a gesture of impatience at the 
reiteration (1037) of the sentiment 
expressed by Hermes (1034 f.): 
“Why, ware of this was I before 
the lackey oped his mouth.’ 

1041 f. 88: contemptuously. 
— maoxev S€ KaKds Kré.: but for 
foe to suffer ill from foe (as 1) ts 
no disgrace —as the chorus had 
charged reproachfully in 1039 (ai- 
oxpov). Prometheus believes that 
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“wisdom is to know the worst at 
once.” 

1043-1046. So let the forked 
curl of flame down on my head 
be hurled, and heaven and earth 
convulsed with thunder and quiv- 
ering spasm of winds exasperate. 
Prometheus is “ Hurling defiance 
toward the vault of heaven,” and 
* All that the Thunderer wrung 
from him | Was but the menace 
which flung back | On him the 
torments of the rack” (Byron). 
Cp. “Pinn’d by the thunder to 
rear | His bolt-scathed front to the 
stars | And, undaunted, retort | 
*Gainst thick-crashing, insane, | 
Tyrannous tempests of bale | Ar- 
rowy lightnings of soul” (Matthew 


Arnold, Hezne’s Grave). — er 
éuol: Ep. usage (freq. in Aesch.). 
Cp. 1089. 

1044. “The locks of the 


lightning, all bristling and whit- 
ening” (Mrs. B.).—mvpds apoq- 
Kns Bootpvxos: a bold metaphor, 
but not bolder than PdAoyds péyav 
moywva (Ag. 306). The missiles 


are always the bolts, never the 
lightning. To the Greeks there 
was only one weather god. With 
vew Zeus is always the subject (ex- 
pressed or implied). The Hindus 
and the Teutons had no Zeus 
(weather god); those that bore 
his name had other functions. 
Cp. Eur. Hipp. 559 Bpovra apdu- 
mupw, Cleanthes, Hymn to Zeus 10 
audykn mupdevta aet CwovTa Ke- 
pavvov, Bacchyl. 17, 56 wupueBee- 
pav aotpamayv, Catull. 61. 77 faces 
splendidas quatiunt comas. 

1046. ‘And let the tempest 
shake the earth from its rooted 
bases, 7.2. (roots and all) — make 
it quake to the center.’ The 
three elements are named in 
succession : air, earth, water. — 
avrais pl{ars: see On 221. 

1047. kpadatvor.: only here in 
Aesch. = prose cetou. 

1048 ff. And the billow of the 
deep with its boisterous surge con- 
found the paths of the stars in 
the sky. “The chidden billow 
seems to pelt the clouds, | The 
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wind-shak’d surge, with high and 
monstrous mane, | Seems to cast 
water on the burning bear” 
(Othello 2. 1), “I have seen | The 
ambitious ocean rage and foam, | 
To be exalted with the threaten- 
ing clouds” (Julius Caesar 1. 
3), fluctibus erigitur caelumque 
aequare uidetur | pontus et in- 
ductas aspergine tangere nubes 
(Ovid, Met. 11. 497), non si terra 
mari miscebitur et mare caelo (Lu- 
Cret. 3.854). — ovyxaorevev : archaic 
use of the opt. (a relic of the 
period when the subjv. and opt. 
were not so sharply differentiated). 
Cp. Z 164 reOvains, & IIpoir’, 7 
kaxtave. In Sanskrit the subjy. 
practically dies out early and the 
opt. usurps its functions. The 
two moods are nearly parallel in 
the oldest language. 

1051. GpSyv flere: let him lift 
high and hurl (dpdnv : 


4 
QLpeL :: 


avpoyv: avpev:: plydnv: pe- 
yvova). 

1052. Zhe stern vortices of 
necessity. The attribute belongs 
to the first noun, but is applied 
to the second (hypallage). If 
Necessity is stern, the blasts are 
stern. For the thought cp. Eur. 
Hee. 1295 (oreppa avayKn). 

1053. The only example of 
diaeresis in a paroemiac, if we 
except Eur. fy. 475, 550.— 
TavtTws . . . ov: at all events not 
(more emphatic than oidapnas) — 
reénforced by yé. Cp. 333. 

1054. pevorAnktav: = de- 
ranged. Cp. 878. 

1056. ‘Wherein does his wish 
differ from madness ?’— a&delrev: 
Jalls short. Cp. Lys. 31. 3 @ te 
ey edActrouyst . . . THs KaTHyopias. 
—ph ot: after the neg. idea in 
eAXeirer. GMT. 815. Negatives 
are not, however, always followed 
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by py od (e.g. Soph. O.7. 1387, 
Ant. 443, Phil. 348). — waparrat- 
ew: strike the wrong chord, be 
mad. See on s8t. 

1057- X@AG: Sc. Evy. — po- 
wav: gen. with verb of want 
(merely a repetition of the idea 
in wapamraew, as xara is of eAXel- 
TEL). 

1059. wvykapvovear: Cp. 414. 
The hyperbaton and the position 
of rats and rovée are noteworthy. 

1060 f. For the tmesis see on 
877.— peta... Xwpetre: = with- 
draw, though the prep. does not 
mean zzth here, nor the verb draw. 
Cp. 309. —- 804s: Ep. = prose ra- 
xéws. —tpaov: = tyuerepas (which 
does not occur in Aesch.).— ph: 
prose iva py.— nrOiooy: daze, 
smite to ztdtocy. 

1062. é&tépapvov: Hard. So in 
Eng. ahard clap. The‘ thunder’s 


TOUTO ye TANTOV Tapéoupas Eos. 


bellowing’ is the deafening roar. 
See on Igo. Cp. 1082. 

1063-1070. “He that can en- 
dure | To follow with allegiance a 
fallen lord, | Does conquer him 
that did his master conquer ” (Az- 
tony and Cleopatra 3. 2). Cp. 
Menand. 263 (dias vouile Tov 
gitwv tas suvpdopas, 276 Kpive 
didovs 6 kaipds &s xpvaov TO 7p, 
Eur. Suppl. 867 pidros rt’ aAnBis 
nv piros mapovot te | Kal py 7a- 
povow dv apiOpos ov moXvs. 

1063. ‘Some other topic, pray 
—try your powers of persuasion 
on something in which you will 
have some reasonable hopes of 
prevailing on me.’ Cp. 522. 

1064 f. ‘For surely this speech 
(full of effrontery) is not to be 
endured.’ — rapérvpas: swept zn, 
ie. lugged in (dkaipws). Aris- 
tophanes in £7. 526 uses the word 
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of Cratinus, who “swept away 
trees,” like a torrent, carrying 
everything before him. Here Her- 
mes has swept into his discourse 
a word that should not be there. 
The nymphs feel insulted that 
he should attribute to them such 
principles. The herald of the 
high court has forgot his savoir 
faire to intimate thus blunder- 
ingly that the Oceanides could 
be capable of such conduct. — 
tAyntév: Ep. = dvacyerov. — ka- 
cp. Eur. Suppl. 
872 adAnv xpynorétyr joKnKora 
(practisd another kind of excel- 
lence). 

1067. The nymphs do not be- 
lieve in such advice as Photinus 
gives Achoreus (Beaum. & FI. 
False One 1.1): “ And though ’tis 
noble to a sinking friend | To lend 
a helping hand, while there is 
hope | He may recover . . . when 
all his hopes are dead, | To drown 
him, set thy foot upon his head,” 
or that “ what man hath of frendes 
the fortune, | Mishap wil make 
hem enemyes, I gesse, | This pro- 
verbe is ful sothe and ful comune” 
(Chaucer, Balthazar), but rather 
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in that expressed in the lines, “I’ll 
yet follow | The wounded chance 
of Antony, though my reason | 
Sits in the wind against me” 
(Antony and Cleopatra 3.8). The 
Chorus believes “ @noavpds péyas 
€or ayabos pirdos” and “dire 
Hou €v TH dvayKyn pov Kal yn ev TH 
oratddn pov ( prosperity).” — 
pera: only here with the sing. in 
Aesch. The orig. meaning of the 
prep. (m#ed-, mid) was probably 
still felt (hence the plural). 

1068. mpoddras: alluding (if to 
anybody) to Themistocles. 

1069. vdocos: see on 225. — 
éna8ov: with the inf., but in 62 
with the participle. Cp. Z 444 


HaBov eupevar éeoOdA\ds. GMT. 
gis. 

1070. The  caesura before 
paAAov is unaccompanied by 


the usual diaeresis after the first 
foot. — amrértvea : gnomic aor. 
GMT. 60. The adj. is found in 
Lum. 191 arértvaro beots. Com- 
pare “I never yet was traitor to 
my friends | The laws of friend- 
ship I have ever held | As my 
religion” (Chapman, Duke of 
Byron 2.1). 
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1071. péuvnoGe: four times in 
Aesch. with acc. vez, never acc. 
personae. 

1078. luto the tneluctable net 
of disaster (“tangled in the fold 
of dire necessity”).— Aesch. is 
fond of the expression dckrvoy 
arns. Cp. Ag. 360 dovrcas ydy- 
yapov arys mavadwrov (slavery’s 
sweep-net of sorrow) 1048, 1376, 
Ibycus, Fr. 2 €s dmepa dikrva 
Kvapidos ; Stat. Stlv. 5. 155 leti 
plagae. — aaépavrov: cp. 6 340 
decpol dmeipoves. — els: vivid for 
év. Cp. 228, 361, Lum. 29 és Op0- 
vous Kabilavw. —arns : forty-four 
times in Aesch. (thirty-three of 
bloodshed ; the rest of destruction 
in a more general sense). 

1079. tm dvolas: = dvoia = 


\ \ ¥ > 4 , 
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See on 170. Cp. Ag. 
541 évdaxpvew dupacw xapas vo. 
1080. /fermes soars skyward. 
A storm bursts. Cp. Hes. Theog. 
706 ov 0 dvenor évooty Te KovwW 
O dpa eopapaylov, | Bpovrnv re 
oTepornv Te, Kal aidaddoevta Ke- 
pavvov (wind and earthquake and 
dust in wild tumult, and thunder 
and lightning and fiery levin). 
“What raging of the sea! shak- 
ing of earth! | Commotion in the 
winds! . . . Divert and crack, 
rend and deracinate” (TZvoilus 
and Cressida 1.3). ‘ Such sheets 
of fire, such burst of horrid thun- 
der, | Such groans of roaring wind 
and rain” (A7zug Lear 3. 2). 
1081-1088. The sublime ful- 
fillment of the threat in 989-996: 
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erepoms Camvpou, oTpduBou dé Kdvev 

1085 ci\ioooven’ oxipta & dvéuev 


¥ 
TVEVAATR TAVTOV Eis AAANAG| 


eracw avtimvour amodeKviueva’ 


“Vor ihm bebte der Berg und 
hinter ihm sanker die Felsen zit- 
terad herab *(Klopstock, ess. 2. 
309), “* Phen the earth shook and 
wembled; the foundations also of 
the hills moved and were shaken, 
because he was wroth” (Psalms 
t& -.— For the imitation of 
thunder and lightning the ancients 
had a thander-mill (@porreor), 
which consisted of bags of stones 
rolled dewn over bronze plates 
back of and under the stage. 
The xegavvoexoweioy was a high 
mepiaxtes. Much of the storm- 
scene was necessarily left to the 
spectators imagination ; but in the 
production of thunder there seems 
te be RE good reason for believing 
that, even in Aeschylus time, the 
ingenuity of the Athenian was 
taxed more than that ef the mod- 
era playwright. 

1Q8Q. Kal nHy: calls attention 
Sharply te a new phase— grim 
quest BOW (gey@), RO longer 
idle. talk. (uvdy). 

Qe. “The veice of thy thun- 


der was in the heaven: the light- 
nings lightened the world: the 
earth trembled and _ shook” 
(Psalms 77. 18). 

1082. And thunder subterrane 
reververates withal, “Some sub- 
terrane | And rocking power of 
the internal world” (Byron).— 
Bpvxia: = troBpvxia (under the 
surface). Cp. 993 f. 

1083 f. And fery zigzag light- 
ning-flashes gleam and whirlwinds 
whirl and twerl the dust. —®uxes : 
in speaking of Demosthenes’ //- 
mina Cicero says that they would 
not have been so effective, had they 
not been mumerts contorta (Or. 
234).—{darvpo: exceedingly livid. 
Cp. Pers. 316 Card Oy. — Koviv: T 
also Suppl. 180, 782. 

1086 f. All the winds in 
great contention with opposing 
blasts leap together. — dvrtmvowy : 
t. Similar lengthenings in ana- 
paests are found in Ar. Av. 216, 
579; usually only B, y, 8 before 
A,  v, lengthen in thesis in dra- 
matic poetry. 
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, > > % , 
évvterdpaxrar 8 aidnp morte. 


4Q3 > ‘ 
Todd em euol pur Ardbev 


1090 


Tevxovoa PoBov aoretyer havepas. 


@ pntpos euns o€Bas, @ TavTwV 
> xX X , ce 4 
alOnp Kowov ddos eihicawr, 


> ~ > c ¥ , 
egopas HB @s €KOLKa TAaTKO. 


1088. The waves are so high 
that they seem to unite with the 
clouds. — fvvterdpaxtrar: &ty is 
demanded by the meter in only 
three instances in Aeschylus. 

1090. tevxovea: Ep. and Lyr. 
= prose zapéxovga. but rare in 
Sophocles and Euripides. 

IOQI. pNTpOs evs ceBas : see on 


1093. Sika wacxo: = dodixa 
Tacx = ddikotpat, and, as Aris- 
totle says (Rhet. 1. 13. 5), €ore dy 

Ys a ee ee et x 
TO adtxeioba: To tro. ExovTos Ta 


adixa maoxew. —In the words as 
éxdixa. 7acyxw, the final words of 
the first play of the trilogy, spoken 
as he is being hurled into the 
depths of Tartarus, Prometheus 
gives vent to all the indignation 
of his soul at the unjust treatment 
he is receiving from the king he 
has helped to the throne. — 
“When he that should reward, 
forgets the men | That purchased 
his security, ‘tis virtue | To boast 
a merit” (Shirley, Zhe Traztor 
i. 2); 


The Liberation of Prometheus by Heracies 


Io 


15 


20 


25 
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Titanum suboles, socia nostri sanguinis, 
generata Caelo, adspicite religatum asperis 
uinctumque saxis, nauem ut horrisono freto 
noctem pauentes timidi adnectunt nauitae. 
Saturnius me sic infixit Luppiter, 

Iouisque numen Mulciberi adsciuit manus. 
hos ille cuneos fabrica crudeli inserens 
perrupit artus: qua miser sollertia 
transuerberatus castrum hoc Furiarum incolo. 
Iam tertio me quoque funesto die 

tristi aduolatu aduncis lacerans unguibus 
Iouis satelles pastu dilaniat fero; 

tum iecure opimo farta et satiata affatim 
clangorem fundit uastum, et sublime auolans 
pinnata cauda nostrum adulat sanguinem ; 
quom uero adesum inflatu renouatum est iecur, 
tum rursum taetros auida se ad pastus refert. 
Sic hanc custodem maesti cruciatus alo, 
quae me perenni uiuom foedat miseria ; 
namque, ut uidetis, uinclis constrictus Iouis 
arcere nequeo diram uolucrem a pectore. 

Sic me ipse uiduus pestes excipio anxias, 
amore mortis terminum anquirens mali; 

sed longe a leto numine aspellor Touis, 
atque haec uetusta saeclis glomerata horridis 
luctifica clades nostro infixa est corpori, 

e quo liquatae solis ardore excidunt 

guttae, quae saxa assidue instillant Caucasi. 
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IV 
(205 H., 194 D., 194 N.) 
imTwv Over T dxEeta Kal Ta¥pwy youas 
Sods dvTidovda Kal movev exdékTopa. 
Plut. Joral. p. 98 c. 
V 
(212 H., 205 D., 200 N.) 
aypeds 5’ °Ato\Nav dpbdv iBdvor BéXos. 
Plut. Joral. p. 757 d. 
VI 
(213 H., 201 D., 201 N.) 
€xO pod matpds pou TovTo didtatov téxvov. 
Plut. Vit. Pomp. c. 1. 
Vil 
(206 H., 198 D., 196 N.) 


ereta 8 n&es Sppov evdiKerarov 
Bporav aravrwy Kal dirokevrarovr, 
TaBtous, tv’ ott’ dpotpoy ovre yarduos 
, , > ¥ > > > , 
Téuver Sikehd’ apovpav, ad’ abtoazropor 
yvar d€épovor Bioroy adbovov Bporois. 


Stephanus Byzant. s.v. “A Bvoe. 
Vill 
(208 H., 203 D., 198 N.) 


aN’ inmaxns Bpwripes edvowor SxvOar. 


Strabo 7. 300. 
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IX 
(209 H., 195 D., 195, 206 N.) 
evleclay epme THYSE* Kal TpdTLTTA pev 
Bopeddas n&ers mpds mvods, Ww’ eda Boo | 
oTpom Sov Katavyilovta, wn o avapTacy 
dvoxemepo Téuduyt cvorpebas adve. 
emt d€ Ths pavidos 6 avtos pnow év IIpounbet * 
eSeviaBod d€ wy oe tpoc Bary ordpa 
méugrE. muKpol yap Kov Sa Léns aTmol. 


at 


Galen, 9. 385 (ed. Charter). 


Xx 
(210 H., 196 D., 199 N.) 

n&eus S€ Avyvwv eis arapByntov otparov, 
¥ 2 > , Lys -% \ ns ¥ 
ev? ov waxns, odd’ otda, Kal Oodpds rep Sv 

Yad l4 , \ 4 lal 
pepper’ meTpaTar yap oe Kat BéEdn Aue 
= vO’ £\ if 0 a A 3 > eo AO 
evtavl - €\€abar 0 ovrw’ ek yaias hifov 
4 3 \ “A an a > / 
e€eus, eel TAS YOpds értt wadOakds. 
> \ > > lal , a's x > Lal 
dav &° dunxavodrra a’ 6 Leds oixrepet, 
vepédnv & brepryav vipdd. yoyyviwv Térpav 
vmoaK.ov Once xAdv’, ots emeita od 
Baroy diudoa padiws Atyuy orpartov. 

l 


Strabo 4. 182. 


APPENDIX 


A. MANUSCRIPTS 


M: codex Mediceus (Laurentianus 32. 9) in the library of Lorenzo dei 
Medici, Florence, by far the oldest and best; contains all the 
plays of Aeschylus except parts of the Agamemnon. 

a: codex Marcianus 468 (now in the same library as M), a fifteenth 
century copy of 47. 

4: codex Parisinus 2886, fifteenth century, probably a copy of 47; con- 
tains all the plays except the Agamemnon and the Choephorit. 

c: codex Florentinus (Laurentianus 318), fourteenth century; contains 
all the plays except the Choephori and the Supplices. 

a. codex Marcianus 616, in the library of St. Mark, Venice, probably 
a copy of JM, thirteenth century (probably); contains the same 
plays as ¢ (except a part of the Agamemnon). 

e: codex Farnesianus, in the Museum at Naples, fourteenth century 
(same plays as c and @); contains the revision of Demetrius 
Triclinius. 

The following facsimiles may be mentioned : — 

1. Aeschyli quae supersunt in codice Laurentiano veterrimo quoad effici 
potuit et ad cognitionem necesse est visum typis descripta edidit 
R. Merkel. Oxonii e typographeo Clarendoniano, MDCCCLXXI. 

2. L’Eschilo Laurenziano. Facsimile pubblicato sotto gli auspici del 
ministero dell’ Istruzione pubblica, Florence, 1896. 


B. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


[The tragedies of Aeschylus have evoked a prodigious literature; texts, editions 
with notes, translations, and treatises on the poet's works aggregate several thou- 
sand; hence only a small portion of them can be mentioned here.] 


I. EDITIONS 


Besides those given with full titles below the following earlier edi- 
tions may be named: Turnebus (Paris, 1552), Robortelli (Venice, 1552), 
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Canter (Antwerp, 1580), Stanley (London, 1663), Pauw (The Hague, 
1745), Schiitz (Halle, second edition, 1809), Blomfield (Cambridge, 
1810; seventh edition, 1837), Bothe (1831), Fix (1843). 


a. Principal Editions containing all the Plays 


DinporF, W.: Poetarum scenicorum Graecorum fabulae superstites et 
perditarum fragmenta, Leipzig, fifth edition, 1869. 

AHRENS, E. A. J.: Aeschyli tragoediae septem et perditarum frag- 
menta. Editionem G. Dindorfii recognovit, Paris, 1877. 

PALEY, F. A.: The tragedies of Aeschylus, with an English commen- 
tary, London, 1879. 

KIRCHHOFF, A,: Aeschyli tragoediae, Berlin, 1880. 

WEIL, H.: Aeschyli tragoediae, Paris, 1884. 

WECKLEIN, N.: Aeschylé fabulae cum lectionibus et scholits codices 
Medicet. Volamen primum, textus, scholia, apparatus criticus. 
Volumen alterum, appendix coniecturas virorum doctorum minus 
certas continens, Berlin, 1885. An important edition, containing 
a perfect mine of conjectures. 

WECKLEIN, N.: AicyvAov Apauata owloueva kal dtoAwAOT wr aroord- 
opata meta eSyyntix@y Kal KpiTiKOv onuemdoewy TH Tvepyacia 
Riyeviov Zwpapidov éxdddueva id N. Wecklein. Tosos devrepos 
mreprexov UTpounbea ‘Ixeridas cai “Awoordcpata. Athens, 1896. 
The most comprehensive edition yet published. The first volume 
(Athens, 1892) contains a general introduction, the Persae, and 
the Septene. 

CAMPBELL, L.: Aeschyli tragoediae, London, 1898. 

SIDGWICK, A.: Aeschyli tragoediae cum fabularum deperditarum frag- 
mentis poetae vita et operum catalogo, Oxford, 1903 —. 


b. Editions of the Prometheus 


SCHOMANN, G. F.: Des Aeschylus gefesselter Prometheus. Griechisch 
und deutsch, mit Einleittung, Anmerkungen und dem (nachgedich- 
teten) geldsten Prometheus, Greifswald, 1844. 

HERMANN, G.: Aeschylus, Prometheus vinctus, Berlin, 18 Gar 

HARTUNG, J. A.: Aeschylus, Prometheus. Griechisch mit metrischer 
Vebersetzung und priifenden und erklirenden Anmerkungen, 
Leipzig, 1852. 

MEINEKE, A.: Prometheus vinctus cum scholits Meadicets, tn usum 
praelectionum, Berlin, 1853. 
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WEIL, H.: Aeschylus, Prometheus, Giessen, 1864. 

SCHMIDT, L.: Aeschylos, Prometheus, Berlin, 1870. 

WECKLEIN, N.: Aeschylus, Prometheus nebst den Bruchstiicken des 
IIpopnbeds Avomevos. Fiir den Schulgebrauch erklirt, Leipzig, 
1872; Berlin, 1885. 

ALLEN, F. D.: Translation of Wecklein’s second edition (1878), 
Boston, 1891. 

PALEY, F. A.: Aeschylé Prometheus vinctus brevi commentarto instriuc- 
tus, London, 1846; fourth edition, 1879. 

WEIL, H.: Eschyle, Prométhée enchainé. Texte grec publié et annoté & 
Vusage des classes, Paris, 1884. 

STEPHENSON, H. M.: Aeschylus, Prometheus vinctus, London, 1885. 

GLAZEBROOK, M. G.: Aeschylus, Prometheus vinctus, London, 
1887. 

PALey, F. A.: Prometheus Chained of Aeschylus ; with brief notes for 
young students, London, 1896. 

SIKES AND WILLSON: Zhe Prometheus Vinctus of Aeschylus ; with 
introduction and critical and explanatory notes, London, 1898. 

PLAISTOWE AND MILLS: Aeschylus, Prometheus 3 with introduction, 
text, notes, vocabulary, test papers, and translation, London, 1904. 


2. TRANSLATIONS 


Besides the older translations of Mrs. Browning, Robert Potter (Lon- 
don, 1779; and with an introduction by Henry Morley, 1886), John 
Stuart Blackie (London, 1850), and E. H. Plumptre (London, second 
edition, 1873), the play has been done into English verse recently by 
Lewis Campbell (London, 1890), by Paul E. More (Boston, 1900), 
by E. R. Bevan (London, 1902), and others. Among the German 
translations may be mentioned Donner’s (Deutsch in den Versmassen 
der Urschrift, Stuttgart, 1854),and Todt’s (Die Tragodien des Aeschylus 
verdeutscht, Prag, 1891). 


3. CRITICAL TREATISES 
Bl HH: 


WINCKELMANN, C.: Observationes in Aesch. Prom. eiusdemgque fabulae 
in germ. translatae specimen, Salzwedel, 1834. 

Reisieé, C.: Emendationes in Aeschyli Prometheum. Reprinted in 
Ritschl’s Opuscula, I, pp. 378-393. 
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WIESELER, FR.: Adversaria in Aeschyli Prometheum vinctum, GOot- 
tingen, 1843. 

SCHOMANN, G. F.: MWantissa animadversionum ad Aeschyli Prome- 
theum (1845). Reprinted in Opuscula, III, pp. 81-94. 

KIEHL, E. J.: Aeschylea, Leyden, 1850. 
WIESELER, FR.: Zz Aeschylos’ Prometheus (Philologus, LX, pp. 716- 
722); and schedae criticae in Aeschyli Prometheum (1860). 
FRITZSCHE, F. V.: De Aeschylo G. Hermanni, Rostock, 1880; and 
Miscellanea, 1882. 

REuTER, A.: De Promethet Septem Persarum fabularum codicibus 
recentioribus, Rostock, 1883. 

Nauck, A.: Aritische Bemerkungen, Petersburg, 1885. 

Scumipt, F. W.: Avitische Studien zu den griechischen Dramatikern, 
Berlin, 1886. 

Coset, C. J.: De locis quibusdam in Aeschyli Prometheo et scholits 
antiguis ad hanc tragoediam (Mnemosyne, N. S. XIV, p. 121 ff.). 

Fiacu, Hans: Zum Prometheus des Aeschylos (Jahrbiicher fiir Philo- 
logie, Vol. 129, p. 827 ff.). 

NEWMAN, F.: Comments on the Text of Aeschylus, London, 1891. 

Comments on isolated passages in the journals (such as Schiitz, 

Rhein. Mus. XI, p. 315, Hoffmann, Wene Jahrb. f. Phil. for 1885, 
on v. 33!) are too numerous to mention here. 


b. Theological 


BLUMNER, H.: Die /dee des Schicksals in den Tragidien des Aeschylos, 
Leipzig, 1814. 

WAGNER, F. C.: De Aeschyli fabula Prometheo, Marburg, 1824. 

Keck, H.: Der theologische Charakter des Zeus in Aesch. Prometheus- 
Trilogie, Gliickstadt, 1851. 

SCHOMANN, G. F.: Vindiciae Jovis Aeschyli (Opuscula, III, pp. 95- 
119); and Uber den Prometheus des Aeschylos (pp. 120-139) ; 
and Noch ein Wort iiber Aeschylos’ Prometheus, Greifswald, 
1859. 

CAESAR, J.: Der Prometheus des Aeschylos; sur Revision der Frage 
iiber seine theologische Bedeutung, Marburg, 1859. 

STEUSLOFF, B.: Zeus und die Gottheit bei Aeschylos, Lissa, 1867. 

SCHWARZ, PAUL: Die Darstellung des Zeus im Prometheus des Aeschy- 
lus, Salzwedel, 1875. 
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CAMPBELL, L.: The /ntention of Aeschylus in the Prometheus-T; rilogy 
(Academy, 1877, No. 271, p. 43). 
FISCHER, F. F. C.: De deo Aeschyleo, Amsterdam, 1892. 
See also Dillinger’s Hetdenthum und Judenthum, Regens- 
berg, 1859; and Welcker’s Griechische Gotterlehre, Il, pp. 246- 
278, Gottingen, 1859. 


c. The Trilogy 


SCHLEGEL, A. W. von: Vorlesungen iiber dramatische K; unst, I, 
p- 164. 

WELCKER, F. G.: Die Aeschyleische Trilogie Prometheus und die Ka- 
birenwethe zu Lemnos, Darmstadt, 1824; and WMachtrag zu der 
Schrift tiber die Aesch. Tril., Frankfurt a. M., 1826. 

HERMANN, G.: De Aeschyli Prometheo soluto (1828). Reprinted in 
his Opuscula, IV. 

ScHMIDT, J. H. T.: De Prometheo vincto, Augsburg, 1831. 

FEUERBACH, A.: De Promethei Aeschyli consilio atgue tndole (Nach- 
gelassene Schriften, ed. Hettner, Brunswick, 1853). 

CAESAR, J.: Review of Schimann's edition, in the Zeitschrift fiir das 
Alterthum (1845, No. 41). 

KRUGELSTEIN, E.: Pauca de consilio Aeschyli in Promethei fabula com- 
Ponenda, Gotha, 1845. 

HERMANN, G.: De Prometheo Aeschyleo, Leipzig, 1845. 

SCHOMANN, G. F.: Uber den Prometheus des Aeschylos, Zeitschrift f. 
d. Alterthum (1846, No. 111). 

CAESAR, J.: Reply to Schémann in the same journal, No. 113, p: 899. 

FreNsporF, E.: Etudes sur Eschyle, Tom. 1, Prom. enchainé, Brussels, 
1846. 

MEISTER, J.: Uber den Prometheus des Aeschylus, Troppau, 1853. 

CARRIERE, M.: Prometheus (Deutsches Museum, 1855, No. 14). 

K6cuty, H.: Ober Aeschylos’ Prometheus, Ziirich, 1859. 

VISCHER, W.: Uber die Prometheus-tragodien des Aeschylos, Begriiss- 
ungsschrift an Welcker, Basel, 1859. 

TEUFFEL, W.: Uber des Aeschylos Prometheus und Orestie, Tiibingen, 
1861. 

MARcow!tz, W.: Le Aeschyli Prometheo, Diisseldorf, 1865. 

Martin, T. H.: La Prométhéide, étude sur la pensée et la structure de 
cette trilogte a’ Eschyle, Paris, 1875. 

FREY, Karv: Aeschylus-Studien, Schaffhausen, 1875. 
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SEELMANN, F.: De Prometheo Aeschyleo, Dessau, 1876. 

Kouiscu, A.: Der Prometheus des Aeschylos nur zu verstehen aus der 
Eigenthiimlichkect seiner Entstehung, Berlin, 1876. 

Patin, M.: Etudes sur les tragiques Grecs, Paris, 1877 (fifth edition, 
I, pp. 250-305). 

Lenzi, A.: // mito del Prometeo di Eschilo, Spoleto, 1877. 

Murr, C.: Zwei Titanen, Prometheus und Faust, Halle, 1883. 

KOLIscH, A. : Uber den Prometheus des Aeschylos (Philologus, XLI, 
pp. 227 ff.); and Wer lost die Fesseln des Prometheus? (Zeit- 
schrift f. d. Gymnasialwesen, XX XIII, pp. 65 ff.). 

See also Dissen’s Letter to Welcker (printed in Welcker’s 
Trilogie, pp. 92-94), and Bellman’s (Breslau, 1839), and Katter- 
feld’s (Jahn’s Jahrb. Suppl., XIX, 3, pp. 407-436) De Prometheo 
ternione Aeschyli. 


d. Place and Scenic Representation 


Meyer, P. J.: Aeschyli Prometheus vinctus quo in loco agi videatur, 


Bonn, 1861. 
Foss, B.: De loco in quo Prometheus apud Aeschylum vinctus sit, Bonn, 
1862. 


MULLER, C. F.: Dee scentsche Darstellung des aeschyletschen Prome- 
theus, Stade, 1871. 
WILAMOWITZ-MOLLENDORFF, U. von: Die Bithne des Aeschylus, 

Hermes, 1886 (III). 
ALLEN, F. D.: Prometheus and the Caucasus, American Journal of 
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DGRPFELD, W.: Das Griechische Theater, Athens, 1896, Pp 3I- a6 
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REISCH, E.: in Das Griechische Theater (just cited), pp. 198 ff. 
BETHE, E.: Prolegomena zur Geschichte des Theaters tnt Altertum, 
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MULLER, A.: Das attische Biihnenwesen, Giitersloh, 1902. 
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e. The Myth of Lo 
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Ce CRIMGAL NODES ONSET EXsD 


(For American Journal of Philology the abbreviation A. /. P. has been used; 
for Transactions of the American Philological Association, TAPA; and for the 
Proceedings of the same, PAPA. For the names of the editors mentioned in the 
critical notes, consult the Bibliography. ] 


2. és otyov: Mss., ducousov (dousov) Weil, dxvuov F. W. Schmidt, 
és alay (preceded by SxvOGv) Nauck. — &Bporov: schol. = 78, schol. Ar. 
Ran. 814, dBarov rt M, &Barov recc., Weckl. (now), S.-W. The vari- 
ant is probably very old. Cp. Soph. Phil. 1-2”Axriy) . . dotimtos 0d8 
oikoupévn (= &Bporos, which seems more appropriate in our passage). 
When Prometheus describes the place, he speaks of rovd’ dye‘rovos 
mayou (270), and Hephaestus declares that he will fasten him TOO 
dravopory mayy, wv’ otte doviv obte Tov popdyv Bporav dye (21). 
The Titan is pinioned oxorédos év dxpows (143), mpos 7érpais tpdo- 
Kpjuvus (5), but the xopydad are not &Baroe (Eur. /on. 86). Cp. 
Prom. 722, Eur. Phoen. 809 eis &Batov ps (guo nemo penetrare 
potest), Hdt. 4. 25 otpea re yap tyra azrorduver GBata Kal ovde’s open 
trepBaiver, Xen. An. 4.1.20 BAdPov, Eby, mpds Ta Spy Kal ie ds &Bara 
tava, 5.6.9 6 Hapbenos aBaros ... eye pev odv od yaderyv... vouilw 
rv Topelay GdAG ravtdracw adivarov, Plato, Lege. 892 E ei SidBards 
€or... . ei 6€ &Batos, Soph. Fr. 85 & re rdBara Kal mpos Ta Bata 
True, the epithet means also @ nemine adhuc visitatum (Eur. H. F. 
851 aBarov xwpav, Fr. 740 dBarous AepOvas), or guo ingredi non licet 
(Bacch. 10, Phoen. 1751 onxds &Baros) ; but here the idea is rather odx 
oixoumerny épyuiav, not derurrov yiv. Cp. Xenophon’s craOpol €pypou 
and 7oA«s épppyar )( oixovmévar— “desert, unfrequented . . . than 
flourishing peopled towns” (Zwo Gent. Verona 5. 4). 6. d&8apavriver 
Seopav év dpphxrots méSats: schol. Ar. Raz. 814, adapavrivats mednov 
ev dppyxtos rérpais M, opnvav év dp. réSas Lowinski. Stanley’s con- 
jecture zed@y is improbable, since the tragic poets avoided as much as 
possible the gen. plur. of the first declension. 13. éumeSav éru: M, é. 
dvy Herm., é. paray Hart., éureda p’ ere Heimsoeth, €urrddurpud. zou 
Lowinski, jv mévev ére Zakas. 16. oyebeiv: Elmsley, oxéBev MM. 
17. evwptdfev: Porson (after glosses of Hesych. and Photius), éfwpia- 
few M (which is explained by the schol. &w épas cat ppovriSos roret- 
ga). Neither the verb nor the deriv. from wpa (€&wpos) occur. 
20. mayw: recc., rérw IM (not exactly congruous with mpooracca- 
Aevow). 21. ernipov: Elms., ernipw M, axynipw recc. 36. The 
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idea is “It boots thee not to be compassionate” (Rich. IT, 1. 3), 
39. Cp. Ar. Vesp. 834 ds Sevov 7 piroxwpia. 41. olbv Te; Tas: MN, 
motov TL; 3@s Hart. The latter's objection that disobedience to Zeus 
zs possible is not well founded. See note. 42. alet ye: rec., dei Te M7, 
aiat t¢ Elms., det ov Hart. 43. Tournier proposes rade for révde 
(Rev. de Phil. for 1878, I]. 176). 45. The meaning of yetpwvakia is 
made clear by réyvy two lines below: “That of theyr stele, by thy 
crafte, condatur mihi galea,” says Thersytes to Mulciber in an Old 
Eng. Play. 49. érax@4: Stanley, érpdx6n Mss., Blomf., Dind., érpaOn 
Abresch, €ray6n Schaefer, C. G. Haupt, expavOy Reisig, éppax6n Cae- 
sar, érpa6n Wieseler, érwx6n Merkel, dreyO9 Fritzsche, TApAavTa TpAcce 
Lowinski. Meissner reads émpdyOn Oeotou ri tod Koipavetv, Weil 
er paxOn Zvi Geotar koipavety. The trag. poets use dxGewvds, not éraxOys, 
so far as we can judge from the extant plays; but the fact that the latter 
does not appear in the other six dramas is not sufficient to determine 
that it did not belong to the Aeschylean thesaurus; and the word 
is common enough in Plato. dzrexOys occurs only Soph. Ant. so. 
51. totebe: Mss., roiade + Elms., Meineke, rota’ ér Reisig, cai rowoS” 
Blomf., rotodé y' Hart., rotod’ éyss M. Schmidt, €yvwka Kayo Nauck, 
tts 8 od; Weil, xaitds Burges (who changes oidév to 088° ev), Nauck. 
54. Wédia: recc., Weckl., Dind., yadia JZ, Blomf., S.-W. The two 
words are often confused. 56. Pauw’s change of the Mss. Oetve to bei- 
vev and Bothe’s to 6<(vas are unwarranted. 59. mépov: MSS., ropous 
Blomf., Dind., Dion. Hal. (Ant. Rom. 7. 36), Marcellin. (Vita Thuc. 5) 
schol. Ar. Zg. 759 (who says that zépovs is generally written instead of 
mopov). Herm. maintains that the Mss. reading is correct. In: £g. 
759 mopor is not metrically possible. The reading in Marcellinus and 
Dionysius does not prove that zépor is wrong. In 477 the sense is 
different. 60. 8vcekhirws: J, dvockBAyjrus rec., ducexBddws Heim- 
soeth. 66. ind orévw: Weckl., iroorevw MM (first hand), brepoTevw 
rec., Blomf., vep orévw Bothe, S.-W., écov orévw Heimsoeth. UmeEp 
crept in from the next verse. 77. ye: recc., ce MW, re 2’. Bo. TpAXv- 
Tita: most editors, tpaxvrnra M7, Blomf. The word is oxytone in the 
Attic of the best period. 87. réxvns: Mss., Tvxns recc., Blomf. (merely 
a correction for réxvns misunderstood; the latter gives the sense re- 
quired with éxxvducOjon). 89 f. Nauck reads ryyal re torapév rov- 
Tiwy TE Kypdtrwv vipiOpov dyxddicpa. The poetical yédacpa of the 
Mss. is given up bysome critics for such frigid conjectures as y¥ é\aopr 
(Pauw), xdyAuopa (Toup), dyéAacpa (Tyrwhitt). The meaning is 
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clear: “un rayon de soleil qui sourit dans l’ondée.” The motion of 
the waves which intensifies the effect of the rapid movement of the 
light, helps out the suggestion of laughter; but motion is not sound. 
The Platonic éxyeAay is different. — wappfitrop: recc., raypytwp J. 
93. alktatoiv: editors, aixiaror M7. 94. Tov pupteth: Oberdick, fol- 
lowing the schol., conjectured tpicpupiern (Zettschr. fiir dst. GC. 22. 
328). 96. éntp: most editors, é€edp 7, Blomf. 99. mq: Turnebus, 
moi M.— mote: MSS., wore Weckl. 

100. Téppara Tavs’ émiteihar: JZ, répya recc., Tépya Todvd Elmsl., 
Téppatt TOV erixeAca Coenen (De comparationibus et metaphoris apud 
Atticos praesertim poetas, Utrecht, 1875). 108. Dahnhardt conjectured 
iméCevypat from the glosses of the later Mss. (iréxvpa, improv). But 
évCevyvivas is so common in this metaphorical sense that no change is 
required. Cp. 578, Eur. Suppl. 1229 év opxos Cevéouar, Hel. 1654 ev 
yapos eLedxOar, El. 98 f., Med. 161 ff. opxows evdyoapeva, Soph. O.C. 
526, B 111 dry évednoe. 109. Onpapar: Mss., Onpacas Canter, dwpotpar 
Heimsoeth. 112. tov@vSe: recc., Dind., Weckl., roudcde 17, Blonf., 
S.-W., roias 6€ Winckelmann, rovdade Raspe. Prometheus refers to the 
character of the crime (not of the punishment), on which he enlarges 
when the chorus appears. Cp. 563. 620. — dprdaxnpdrev: Mss., arAa- 
knpatwv Porson, Blomf. 113. traWpios: Blomf. and most editors, 
bralOpios Mss., S.-W.— 8erpoior: Mss., depois Paley, C. G. Haupt, 
S.-W. — mpovoedotpevos: Weckl., M. Schmidt, Fritzsche, rezaccaXev- 
vos Robortel., C. G. Haupt, S.-W., wacoadevpevos (first accent crossed 
out) M, macoadevtos recc. (wv being added by Turn.), manifestly a 
correction of the reading in 17, mpoomerappévos Dind. The original 
accent of waggaXevmevos points to a displaced paroxytone. The first 
word of the verse requires an explanatory epithet, dza9péos hinting at 
some indignity. Cp. 454, where the rare word zpovaeAovmevov became 
mpooedovpevov and mpoonAovpevov (cp. tpoonAdo bat Lucian, Prom. 1.1). 
114. aa: Dind., dda éa éa Mss.,S.-W. 116. Oedovros: rec., GedacvTos 
M.— xexpapévy: for the idea cp. Plato, Symp. 202 E wav 76 daupdviov 
petagy ore God re Kal Ovyrod, Isoc. 10. 28 && dvdpds pev Kat Tavpov 
pepeypevns. 117. Pauw would insert rs after repudviov, Butler révde. 
Dind. reads ris tker’ aias rovde réppov (against which Heimsoeth 
Wrederh. p. 307). Fritzsche thinks ris ov has dropped out after 
mayov (for metrical reasons). C. F. Miiller makes two dochmii by 
inserting rovde between ixero and reppovoy. 119. épav: recc., quar M. 
128. &Se: Herm., 7de Mss. 142. mpoomoprarés; 7’, Blomf., Weckl., 
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S.-W., mpooraptos rec., mpooraptos é€ywo Dind., mpds matpdos MM. 
143. 8Svodepd: Hirschig, Weckl., poBepa Mss., Blomf., S.-W., Oorepa 
Halbertsma. 145. elovSotcav: Herm., eioudovea or eicwdovca MZ (a by 
later hand) eiowoveg Turn., Blomf., Elms., eiowoven, or ciododow recc., 
cioWovoas Pallis. 147. wérpats; AZ (aérpau first hand), rérpa recc., 
Elms., Dind., S.-W.—raio®&: Victorius, rats 47. 148. d&Sapavrodé- 
root: Turn., ddapavtoderos M7. 150. &0érws: Bentley (from Hesych.), 
a0-op.0s Mss., aBera, or dBeoua Pauw. 152. @“AiSov: Turn., 7 didov 
Mss. 155. ayptws: recc., dypios JZ, Reisig, S.-W. 156. pate: Turn., 
pymore M7.— Elms. writes pndets for pyre tes, Herm. pore tis pyre 
eds tis, Reisig pun ts Beds. Dindorf’s reading pyre Oe@v pnte Tis 
évopOv was due to ignorance of the original text of JZ. 161. cvvacyadd : 
Mss. have vv. So Weckl. L. Dindorf follows rec. in reading Evvacya- 
Aec (on the ground that aoyada is not Att.). Both forms.are Ep. Cp. 
Eur. /.4. 920.— 8ixa ye Ars: WZ, diya y' Evds recc., diya yodv évds 
Herm. 163. &yvaprrov: wz, dyvaypov MZ, ayvamtov rec. To restore 
responsion with the antistrophe Morell inserts rov and Butler pad’ 
before dyvaymrrov, Arnaldus tov and Winckelmann ov after the same 
word. Dind. reads dxvadov, Herm. aotpadn, H. L. Ahrens dxvépretov 
(Philol. 23.6). 167. & nod: rec., ér am éuod MZ. 170. 7d véow: Mss., 
To kevov Weil. — ag’: J, Weil, tf 7 and many editors. 172. ode: 
Porson, Weil, Weckl., otro: JZ, ore rec., Blomf., S.-W. 174. mrhtas: 
cp. the Chaucerian “ couche as doth a quaille” and Skelton, Parrot 420 
“to knele, to stowpe and to play cowche quale.” 176. te: Turn., ré prot 
Mss. —rfjo8: rec., 77s AZ. 181. épébice: Turn., ypefice Mss. Weil 
thinks we ought to retain the Mss. reading, not insisting on such 
extremely accurate responsion. 182. 8: Porson, yap Mss. 183. 7@: 
Turn., 67a MSs. 185. dmapdpv8ov: rec., od mapdpvOoy M7. Cobet 
(Mnemos. N. S. 14. 122) contends that zapapvOov is the correct read- 
ing, citing wapdAoyos and zapavozos. But the meaning here is not 
contra rationem. 186. Tpaxds Kal: rec., Tpaxvs Te kai MZ. 187. eyrras, 
dtw: preceded in the Mss. by Zevs ddd’, which is omitted by Bothe, 
Heims., Weil, Weckl. Brunck would omit dé. Reisig adds waAuyv ad, 
Schneider padaxkds to dém. Stiiremburg changes the verb to olw, Herm. 
to otw (assuming, with Scholefield, a lacuna). 

201. pas: recc., édpys MZ. 210. Schiitz considers this verse an 
interpolation, or that Gaea is to be understood as the mother of Themis. 
Reisig assumes a lacuna between 209 and 210. Jacobs, Schémann, and 
others consider Gaea and Themis as different deities. Herm., Welck., 
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Ahrens, K. Keil, Weil, and others are correct in maintaining the oppo- 
site view. In Hesiod they are distinct, but in Athens G&Themis was 
one deity (Pausan. 1. 22; Corp. dnser. Alt, 3. 318 and 350). At Del- 
phi they were closely associated. See on 209 and Introd. II. 13. 3. 
213. xpein, S6X@ Se rods: Dawes, yop. 3 daAe@ rods ./. aw adds & and 
writes ype’ in margin. — bweprysvras: Porson, trepeyortas MM, trepe- 
govras Turn., wedXepiovs Reisig, xpamprovras Wellauer, trepoyous 
Wunder, tzeprepovs Herm., xpoefovras Fritzsche. Hirschig omits the 
verse. See note. ar7. wpoodaBéwn: 1/7, schol., Weckl., S.-W... <poc- 
daPevra recc., Porson, Blomf., Dind. Cp. Eur. Jfed. 660. 223. -rer- 
vais: 7, tiysais recc.— npeiparo: J/, dyvmpueiaro rece. and most 
editors. 234. totow: Mss. Elmsley changed to rowid (» being 
written in J/ for another letter erased). 239. Dind. considers an 
interpolation. Nauck reads €y oixte Gguevos, it’ ocxrow Tye. Paley 
TavTov tuxév. There is no need of departing from the Mss. reading, 
which does not mean “sich jemand in seinem Mitleid zur Aufgabe 
machen” (Passow). See note. 245. WAyiveny: rece, dAp oth» J 
246. wal phv: Mss., xal yap Mitschenko (Aev. de Pil. 1877. p. 268). 
adopted by Weil. But this does not harmonize with the next verse. — 
ido: MSS., diAourw rece. — ewes: Porson, Aceuds MSS. 253. wep: 
Mss., @@s Meineke, owépx’ Weil.— E. Hoffmann (WV. Jaard. 7. Pail. 
und Paed. 1885) thinks a verse is lost before 255 or after 256. In the 
first case it may have corresponded in sense to 38, in the second to 28. 
264 f. tov Kaxds mpdcoovr: Stanley, rots Kaxots mpacmortas Mss. 
Elms. reads ed 8 rav@ after xpacvovras, Jacobs @ “ya, Bothe 3, Rei- 
sig airés, Schneider de. 268. toiaet pe: Mss., rowiode we Weckl. 
(since Aesch. does not seem to make freq. use of rotes,— only where 
the meter does not permit rovode), romauor ye C. G. Haupt, Fritesche, 
toiaoide Elms. 274. wiGerSe: Elms., reiBer$e Mss. Cp. 204. 333. 
275. Taira ro: Herm. (% wept Ta atra zAaveuery, says the schol.). 
tavta to 1/4, wuxva Tov, or wayTayor Weil, zayra ra Herwerden. 
291. tomv dre: Mss., gor dv drw Madv., éof dre ay Henwerden. 
Other emendations have been made to secure the (supposed) missing 
dv. But dv is not required. See note. 294. yaprreyAeooeiy: Athen. 
4. 165 c, v€ TO x. A. —“ My tongue could never learn sweet smooth- 
ing words” (Rich. 7/7, 1.2). 295. cvprpadorayv: Branck, cyerpar- 
tew MM. 

313. xéAdov: Mss., Weckl., Dind. (cp. 29, 376), dyAor Diderlein, 
S.-W., xoAov Lowinski. “ Doederlinus 6yAov inepte conjecit, quasi hic 
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de turba malorum sermo sit ac non potius de gravitate,” says Fritzsche 
and conjectures drAov (cp. Sept. 18). So Meineke (Philol. 15. 39), 
who later accepted Haupt’s emendation (rdvy viv odd TapovTa. 
u0xGov). Weckl. previously adopted Lowinski’s conjecture, but in his 
last edition has gone back to the Mss. reading, which is unquestionably 
defensible. See note. 314. p6x@ov: AZ, poxOov recc. Weil reads 
mekpov tapovta poxdov, L. Schmidt ydAov wapév7’ dpoxGov. Blomf. 
suggests “0xOwv wapdévrwy. The afflictions are the outcome, or evi- 
dences, of the wrath of Zeus. Cp. 525 ff. 331. rovrwv: Weckl., 
S.-W., ravrwv Mss., Blomf., Dind., révwv Weil. — perary av: Mss., 
Blomf., Dind., Kiehl (Aeschylea, p. 55) omits 331 f. and changes 
airias to aikias in the preceding verse. Oceanus, a “plain, well-mean- 
ing soul,” was not an accomplice of Prometheus in all his daring acts 
against Zeus; he was entirely too dapdayywv to have joined in such 
undertakings ; he keeps away from the councils, as well as the conten- 
tions, of the gods; he enjoyed the good will of both the new and the 
old rulers. In 250 Prometheus states explicitly that he had no confed- 
erate in his revolt against Zeus. Both the “immense age” and the 
“remoteness ” of Oceanus have, I think, been appreciated by commen- 
tators ; if so, the “obvious sarcasm” which Bevan finds in these verses 
is not so obvious after all. Prometheus does not misdoubt the sincerity 
of his sympathizing visitor; only he cannot approve of his emprise. 
In 505 the reading of / is ratra (instead of révra). The similar 
words rdvtws and mrdmraive just below may have contributed to the 
change. Stadtmiiller conjectured wevOdv, E. Hoffmann (. Jahrb. f. 
Phil. u. Paed. 1885), mpiv ov peTacxwv. 333. meloers: recc., eGes 
M, — ebmOfs: recc., eireOys MW. 337. pmSapds: JZ, pydapas p’ 
recc., Blomf., Dind. 338. The older form 8wpeuv was restored 
by A. von Bamberg. See Meisterhans, Gr. d. Att. /uschr. p. 312. 
340. kovSapf: recc., Kovde yy M. 347-372. Given to Oceanus in 
Mss. E. Hoffmann defends this assignment in 4. Jahrb. f. Phil. 1885. 
So Vendel-Heyl and Wieseler. Bergk assigns 347-365 to Oceanus, the 
remainder to Prometheus, assuming a lacuna before 382. Elmsley 
added 347-372 to the speech of Prometheus. The verses are Aes- 
chylean, that is, Promethean (see Introd. I. 6. 1), not Oceanic. 
347. xal: Porson, kat Mss. 348. mpds: recc., és 17. There is no 
need of changing to the dat., as Valck., Hart., and Bergk desire, since 
there is a mental wave of hand, so to speak, toward the west. See 
note. 349. klov’: Mss., xiwy Blomf., Petit (Obs. misc. 3. 2. 4). 
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350. @pos: Mss., Weckl., S.-W., @pow Robortel., Blomf., Dind. 
353. éxatoyxdpavov: Blomf., éxatoyxdpyvov Pauw, €xaTovToKkapnvov (a 
over ») AZ. 354. maot 8’: Minckwitz, Herm., Weckl., Weil, raow 
és Mss., Dind., Tudév draow éoris Elms., 67p os racw Burges, 
novos bs Butler, doves (omitting waow) Gaisford, taow os avéeotn Wun- 
derlich, taow dvréorn Wellauer, S.-W., zaow Os éorn Lindau, mais os 
dyréoty Kvitala, raow és y éoty Szelinski, eis 5 avréoty Weil, Bets 
ds dvréotn Blaydes. Many other conjectures have been made. Be- 
tween waow ds and dvtéotyn Naeke supposes a lacuna. Paley considers 
the verse spurious. 355. o6Bov: 47, Weckl., S.-W., povoy recc., 
Blomf., Dind. 363. wapdopov: Bergk, wapyopoy recc., mapawpov J. 
371. Geppots: recc., Weckl., Dind., Gepuys 17, S.-W., davois Pauw. — 
@mAdrov: Schiitz, Weckl., Dind., dwAjorov Mss., S.-W., drAnotos 
Gedike. 378. opyfs vorovens: Mss., Blomf., S.-W., vocovow Reisig, 
Zeovons Dind., dpevds vorovons Weil. Hermann says: “ épy7 vocotca 
non erit nimia et modum excedens ira intellegenda, sed quae non im- 
pleat modum nee. possit recte censeri ira esse”; and comparing the 
schol. with Hesych. on odpeyav he conjectured odprywons, in which he 
was followed by Weckl., at first; but the latter has now gone back to 
the Mss. reading. Dind. compared Themistius 7. 98 dappyaxov dé épyys 
oidavovons TO wey adtixa Aoyos eoTiy, @ od THViKadTa erpauvas opada- 
fovoay xai féoveay ert. But vorovons harmonizes with iarpoé, and it is 
attested by all the Mss. 381. mpoOvpetr@ar: 17, rpopnbeicbar recc., 
Blomf., Dind., Paley. 386. éuév: Mss., wet{ov Weil (formerly), but 
now €udv doxpoa tdurAakynu dpxet Tdde. 399. Saxpvcicraxa 8’: 
Weckl., Weil, Minckwitz, daxpuvoicraxrov & Blomf. (Heath, Dind., 
S.-W. omit 6°). Herm. writes padwav & eiBoueva. Schneider changes 
Saxpvoicraxtoy to the gen. plur. Heath writes éreyée (after recc.) and 
omits 8¢ and Ae Boueva. G. Wolff suggested daxpvowrrakri & (Rhein. 
Mus. 19. 464). 

400. pagivey: recc., padwov J, Hart., Herm., Dind. 407 f. There 
is a lacuna after dpyauorperm. Heath reads xdpyoorper) . . . oré- 
vovoa, Haupt meydAav Kai peyadooyypova. — erévover: AZ, orévovca 
recc., daxpuxéee orévovea Herm. Dind. fills up the lacuna with zep6o- 
pevav. Weil adds 7 éoyariat, Weckl. & éozéptor, Fritzsche dupdmevou. 
41g. ‘Aptas +: Martin, Hart. (who proposes also Kapias), Weckl., 
“ApaBias Mss., Dind., S.-W., Boissonade, "ABdpies Burges, yaduBias 
Schiitz, “Apauias Wieseler, Zapparav Herm., “IBepias A. Ludwig, 
XaAxiSos Heimsoeth, “Aepiwy B. Foss. 421. inpixpnpvov: Bothe, 
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Elmsley, and most editors, tyixpnuvdv & Mss. The schol. says decree 
6 xai. 422. wédas: Mss., rvAas Burges, Herm. (citing Pliny WV. 1. 6. 
12 ab his sunt portae Caucasiae, magno errore multis Caspiae dictae, 
Luc. Prom. 4 dvertavpocbai pe tANTIov Tov Kacriwy tovTwv mvdAdv 
émi tov Kavxagov).  vépovrar: recc., vésovor MZ. I have never be- 
lieved that the last verses (431 ff.) of this admirable song referred to 
Atlas. They form the climax to the universal mourning for Prometheus. 
So Bevan recently in his translation (p. 89), and his reviewer (Class. 
Rev., April, 1903, p. 165), who supposes that the part of the chorus which 
sings the parenthesis referring to Atlas is not the same as that which 
sings the other parts. Ribbeck desired to transpose the last strophe 
and antistrophe. But the strophe really does not belong here. This 
is indicated by the lack of responsion, by the subject-matter (which is 
obtruded in such a way as to interrupt violently the smooth course of 
the song), and by words such as dxapavrodéros, AVpats, which (plainly 
reminiscences of other parts of the play) are wholly out of place. 
426. G&Sapavrobérois : rec., dxapavTod<rots AZ, dxdprrots Weil, dxapdrous 
Ribbeck. 428. "“ArAav@’ os: rec., ds 17. — bmépoxov: rec., imeipoyov MM. 
The whole strophe has given trouble. Lachmann conjectured povov 
povov 87 mpdabe gov ddAAwy, Dind. Gedy "ArAay, ds aiév trépoyov o6.vos 
Kparasov yas, Pflugk OZobev "AtAavtos aiév . . . olpdviov roAov bs veTos 
broorcyale, Hart. kparivoy ... pépwv voto, Butler xpatasov ovpavod 
moAov, Fritzsche kpativwv yas .. . émtatevaler. Schiitz omits év zrévois, 
Burney changes to zovoow, Herm. reads cioedouav bev "AtXavTos 
brépexov .. . Os yav . . . Urooreyaler, Heimsoeth the same (exc. eiddpav 
Gedy dapevr’). Madv. has évrovos and adds re to ddspavrodéro:s. 
Ribbeck reads ciovdopav. S.-W. omit re after and insert 6s before 
ovpavov. Minckwitz suggests atas after uiév (but ata does not mean 
earth). Paley changes tzeépeyov to trepéyer, Schiitz oBévos xpatardv to 
xGoves xarepeidwv. Dind. proposed 6xav-crevalea, Halm os yav otpdviov 
Te rodov vwTous trooteyale, Ludwig and Pleitner ds aiav, Meineke 
abevos kpatav yaov. Weiladds zépé detperar to KAvowy. 432. Buds: 
recc., Babs AZ. 433- Kedatvdos: Herm., xeXarvds 6 Mss. 435. See note. 
The rivers make moan for the suffering (aAyos) of the Titan. Cp. Soph. 
Phil. 734 pov adyos toxes THS TapeaTHons vooov; The anguish trans- 
fixes his breast (770m. 65) as Philoctetes wishes it to cleave to the 
Cephallenian: «Oe cod diaprepes | orépvov exorr’ dAynous nde (Phil. 
791 f.). Cp. Az. 259 veov dAryos éxet, Hes. Theog. 621 évl? of y dAdye 
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yains | 86a par’, axvipevor, kpadin péya mévOos ExovTes. 438. mpovcre- 
Aovpevov: Askew (after Ezy. Mag. 690. 12 and Ar. Ran. 730), mpoon- 
Aovpevov AM (€ over y in wz), tpoocedAovpevov rec., tpovyeAovpevov 
Bentley, tpoonAwpevoy Stanley, rpoccpynvovpevov Pauw, ye zpoceAov- 
pevov Heath, mzpooceAovpevoyv Dobree, zpoootAovpevov Minckwitz. 
442. Ta ’v Bporois S€ whpara: Mss., ra d¢ Bporois dwpyyata F. W. 
Schmidt, 8 épypara Herwerden, d€ rraiopata rec., d etpnyata Heath, 
d& zpaypara Meineke, 8 ypyyara Keck. 449. Biov: J, xpovov recc. 
452. ahovpo.: 17, detovpot 7’, deiropo. Pauw. — For the meaning see 
note — “ beetles run along the furrows, ants make their ado” (Browning, 
Paracelsus). 457. @efev: for this use of the verb cp. Soph. Az. 1196 
edeigev d7AwV "EAAaor Kowov”Apyn. 458. Staes: Mss., d8ovs Stob. “cl. 
I. I, pices Herm. 460. éndpov: Stob., efedpov Mss. (cp. 468). 
461. épyavnv: Stob. “lori. 81. 1, MZ (originally), épydrw mm’, épyarnv 
rec. Cp. Soph. F7. 759 thv Atos, yopy@mw "Epyavnv. Weckl. now 
reads povoopytop épyyatwv. The meaning of the verse is expressed 
in Cowper's lines.“ Memory fills her ample page | With truths pour'd 
down from every distant age!” 463. odypacw: Pauw, Weil, Weckl., 
S.-W., copaow Mss., Blomf., Dind., onpacw Faber, xévtpo.ow Brunck. 
465. yévow : Dawes, yzvov Mss. 468. vavtidwv: recc., vavTiAdxwv 
M (evidently a contamination of vavriAwy and vavAdywv). 472. alkis: 
Porson, dexés MSS., eikos Hart., drifts Weil. 475. téowpos: 1/7, Blomf., 
Dind., S.-W., idowpov recc., Weil, Weckl. (now), izréoy Hart., iatds ef 
Herwerden. 476. Oavpdoy: J7, Oivuaces recc. 480. o¥8: Mss., 
Weckl., ovre Blomf. and most editors. — otre morév: rec., ob roruc Tov 
recc., aotov E. Hoffmann. 486 f. Dio Chrysostomus on Paul, Ephes. 
4, Homil. 12 gives as an example of ovuBodrou: ew dt e&eXOdvre b 
bfGadrpds por 6 dekids Kdtrwhev dvarydi+ S8axptwv Todro TEKLNpLOoV. 
Similar signs are noted in England and America, ¢.g. the burning of the 
right ear is an omen that one is well spoken of, that of the left an omen 
to the contrary. Cp. the Old Eng. Play, Jack /ugler, “1 feel a venge- 
able burning in my left ere.” 495. Heimsoeth reads XOANS TE TroLKiAnv 
Aofod 7’. Conradt compresses 493-495 into one verse (orAdyyvov Te 
Xpouay mrouiAny 7’ edpoppiav). Cp. the Old Eng. Play, Zocasta, Act Bt 
“Faire and wellformed all in euery poynt, | The liuer cleane, the hart is 
not infect.” 496. kal paxpav: Mss., yay dkpay Reisig, ovv t° dxpav 
Hart., «ar dxpav Blaydes. 

502. olSnpov . . . re: recc., oidapoy . . . de AZ. 505. wavra: 
recc., rata J, wokda Nauck. — pdde: JZ, pdOous rece. 507. ph vuv: 
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Scaliger, wy viv Mss. 519. mAh: recc., rplv Mf. 520. odk av exas- 
Goro: rece. (also oixér’ dv r¥Oo0), odk dv obv rVOo10 MM. 536. Abd: 
Herm., 760 Mss. 541. To fill the lacuna Dind. proposed yuopOdpors, 
Fritzsche xaAxevpatwv, Minckwitz BovAats bedv, Kiehl aiGadéa, Stiirem- 
burg Zyvi orvyos, Hart. GeGy déuas. C. G. Haupt reads pupios év 
p0xGos, Heimsoeth pupios diuas dcaxvarduevov, Bothe pdxOourr déuas. 
543. liq yvonq: Mss. A great number of substitutes have been pro- 
posed for the adj. Reisig conjectured atroyvwudvws, Weil oiddpur 
yvopav, Weckl. povvads yvwoua, Heimsoeth atroBovdla. Fritzsche says 
no one will hesitate to change id~a to avria, “ quod exposcunt prima hujus 
chori verba v. 528 sg. Cp. Ag. 477, Eur. Suppl.200.” There seems to 
be no good reason for abandoning the reading of the Mss. 549 f. to6- 
veipov: MSS., dvrovepov Reisig, Weil (now). In ® 411 both dvridepi- 
es and igodepiCas occur in the Mss. In Cho. 318, M has icoriporpov 
(igo written above dytt). Weckl. thinks the epic quantity (7) cannot 
be supported by this passage. — 8éerar: proposed by Meineke (Zedtschr. 
J: Alterih., 1845, p. 1063). Blomf. adds icyty before iodverpov, while 
Minckwitz writes ixeAdveipov, Fritzsche ws dvepov. Winckelmann pro- 
poses taAa@v before dAadv, Lindau ééAwx’, while Burney supposed the 
original reading was dAa@v dAa@s. C. G. Haupt proposes dAadv dAvat. 
Minckwitz suggests Péperat after dAadv, Kiehl wéAerar. 551. odmas: 
Paley, ovzrore Mss., ow Herm., ovrore yap tor Bergk, ovrore Ovaray 
t. A. dppoviav avdpav Dind. Bothe repeats otzore. Halm inserts 
ayvav, Sch6mann gewvay after ray, while Hart. conjectures yap or To:, 
after ovrore. E. Hoffmann inserts del between ray and Ads. 556. éxetve 
@ dr’: Brunck, éxely’ dre tor’ MV, éxelvo Te OT rec., exetvo 6 6 7° Victorius, 
S.-W., éxeiv’ 6 ye Pauw, éxeiv’ 6 ror’ Schneider, éxeivé @ do” Fritzsche. 
559- Spordarpiov: MSS., duoraicrpiay, or ouoraixrpiav, Weil. Lachmann 
omits édvos. Hart. reads dyes. 560. “ Ionis carmen maxima ex parte 
antistrophicum esse primus vidit Hermannus tum juvenis ad Aristot. 
De Poet. p. 143” (Fritzsche). 564. mowds: AZ, rowals recc., row? 
o Dind., zowd o Steph., Blomf. The acc. plur. is correct. Cp. Soph. 
El. 563 tivos | rowdas Ta TOAAG TvEvpar’ €xxe. In neither case has the 
acc. of the inner object becomea preposition pure and simple. 568. adev 
a 84: M7, ddeve 84 Arnaldus, dAvw, ded 54 Hart., dAevoov pe AG, Tov 
. . . Bovray Burges. Dind, following Schleussner, restored dAev 64 
(Etym. Mag. 60. 8), to obtain the same metron as in the following line, 
as also in 592. But the remark of the schol. ’AAevdda rarpwvupiKds 
am Tod ’AXevas (which recalls the famous Homeric da orntny épicavre) 
AESCHYLUS — 22 
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seems to point to the reading of JZ. 570. 86dtov: AZ, 87 dddvov Lach- 
mann, Sodepov rec., ddAvov duu’ Wieseler. No alteration is necessary. 
Zakas discovers in ddAvov “Thy mavrdracw véeay Kal dvijxovoTov onpa- 
ciav Tod proyepoy,” citing Eur. Hed. 1131 dédtov dorépa Adwipas. But 
even in this passage déAvov has its ordinary meaning. Koechly reads 
dovov, Thomas Gadepdv. 572. kuvayet: Herm., Weckl., xupyeret 
Mss., Blomf., kuvayere? Brunck, Dind., S.-W. 574. Kypdmaktos : 
Meineke, Weckl., S.-W., xnpozAacros Mss., Blomf., Dind. 575. Srvo- 
Sérav: Mss., txvoAéray Hart. The melodies of the flute invite to 
slumber, but the wearied maiden finds no rest. The goad of madness 
and fear is reflected in the rhythm, which is now gentle, now wild and 
excited. See note. 576, ld id wémo: Seidler (de vers. dochm. pp: 84, 
I41), i tw wot rot AZ. — wot: rece., m7 Af. Meineke added wAdvar to 
mot pw (Philol. 20. 231), Haines rémou. 577. td€wAravor: Seidler (who 
reads wot romot, wot yt’ dyovot tA€rAavor TAdvaL), THAETAaYKTOL MSS. 
Herm, fills the lacuna with waxpaé (or yOovds), Dind. with rddw.  Rei- 
sig, Hart., Ludwig, Elms., Monk, Enger, all have different readings. 
579. wyportvacs: Herm. and most editors. myovais: rec., Blomf., 
S.-W., mnuovatow A, év révorg Conradt. — &: Dind.,é@€Mss. 582. pe: 
added by Erfurdt (and Elmsley). 586. éqa: Dind., Weckl., damn J, 
Blomf., dzrot recc., 67a Schiitz. 588. Given to Io by Herm. and Elms., 
to the chorus by the Mss. 592. “Hpq. . . yupvalerar: rec., ypa yup- 
vatetar M, Buaferae rece., Weckl. suggests Ad£erax (unnecessarily). 
Cp. Verg. Georg. 4. 453 non te nullius exercent numinis irae. 597. kév- 
tpors lo: Reisig, Weckl., xevtpoor AZ, Kévrpous rece., xévrpots det Minck- 
Witz. 599. darradgots: Herm., dorradéouc Mss. 

Sor. AaBpooutos: Herm., AaBpoaovros Mss. —“Hpas: added by 
Herm. from the schol. Schneider repeats #A@ov; Wieseler aivds. 
Weckl. suggests that d\Awy may have fallen out. 606. rl BAXap q Tl: 
Martin, td uy xe» AZ, r¢ pow, or pe, xpv recc., tf we yy, té Tyrwhitt, 
Te xoy, TE pop, ré Lachmann, ri wap, Té Adpyaxov Elms., @ tu pappa- 
xov Wieseler. 608. pate ra: recc., dpatere M. 609. Smep: Etynz. 
Afag. p. 762. 30,6 te WM. 614. Bixqv: A, xdpw rece. 617. wav yap 
av: rece., Brunck, S.-W., Weckl. (now), Dind., wav & av od Fritzsche. 
cadyvicas: Linwood, Keck (Jahrb. f. Philo. 81. 478), Weckl., Dind., 
gadyvinca AL (ante corr.), cadyvioa Schiitz. 626. cot: Turnebus 
and most editors, rod Mss., S.-W. 627. ov: added by a later hand. 
628. @pa@ar: Buttmann, Lexil. 1.212, Opdéa Mss. 629. paccov as: 
MSS., u@ooov 7 ds rece., wacodves 7} "wo Elms., Maocov, as Blomf. 
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(“Ne de me amplius sollicitus sis, siquidem mihi lubet audire az 
Weckl. (now), S.-W., pacoov Sv Herm., Dind. 637. és 7: recc., 
és «’ Af, Tyrwhitt reads xémoxAadoa (with AZ), Huschke xal 7d KAad- 
oat, Markland dro re xAatdoar. —Karodipacba : JZ, Karroduper Oar rece, 
638. omov péd\dAor: Ellendt, Blomf., daoe AZ, dan péddeu rece. 642. 680- 
popoar: 7, Blomf., Weckl., S.-W., aicydvvoyar recc., Dind., Opivopat 
Wieseler. 657. vuxriorta Selpara: Nauck (after Lycophr. 225), 
Weckl., vuxripavr’ dvetpara M, Dind., S.-W., vuxripour recc., vuxrioura 
pacpara Weil (after Soph. Z/. 502). 668. éarrrdoor: Blomf., ééa- 
otwoe: Mss, 677. Aépvys re kphvqv: Canter and most editors, A€pvyns 
dxpav te M, dxryv te Aépyvyns Blomf., dxpay re recc., Kdpyy Te Scaliger, 
adpyv re Pauw, Aépyys 7’ és dxryv Reisig, Aépvns dypdv re Minckwitz. 
680. advisies: Elms., Dind., S.-W., aidvidios Mss., Blomf., Porson, 
dntepos Head!am, Weckl. (now), eacpvys rec., Gaisford, Weil, aizewos 
Tucker, aipvidca Bothe, aipyndis Wieseler, éx Ads Fritzsche. 682. For 
the force of mp0 cp. p 525 mporpoxvArddpuevos, Ar. Ach. 235 dudkeww yqv 
mpo ys. 683. 8m: Turnebus, érs Mss. 688. Weckl. inserts 48’: 
Blomf. and Dind. follow JZ in repeating owor. Later Mss. read 
oirwmor obmumot. So Herm. Schomann changed the first of these to 
ovror . — nbxovv: rec., schol. and most editors, nbxounv MZ, &8 érnixouv 
Fritzsche. Dind. proposes nbxovv év avtpos euois &de mapaéévous 
poreioba Adyous, Heimsoeth roovade cxvOpors poreiobar. 691 ff. Kéev- 
Tpy Wixey poxav dupdxe Weil, Weckl., dudyke xevtpw yoyew Wuxav 
épav M, euav dupaxe kvrpw Wager woxdv Dind. S.-W. insert av 
before xévrpw (unnecessarily). Pauw proposed piyew, Heath rpvyey, 
Legrand Wyyev, Herwerden vga. 

700. xpelav: recc., xpelav + MZ. Hart. reads 76 mpiv ypéos qvica- 
oe 76 map éuov, Rauchenstein rpiv te. 708. orpdpaca: JZ, Tpewaca. 
recc., Herm. 711. é&nprupévor: rec., eEnprnevor AZ. 712. Meineke 
thinks some words have fallen out between éAX’ and weAadlew. “ Porsoni 
obelum ante vocam d\orovog retinui, cum nihil certi habeam, quod in 
locum ejus substituere ausim.”” —4@AAa yvi’ dAvorévors: Herm., Weckl., 
GAN dAurrdyous yrodas Mss. (wv over as in m), dAterdvors médas 
Turn., Dind., 4. y' $70 Elms., AXucodow 70da Hart., ‘AdLadvos Burges. 
716, mpdomdaro: Elms., rpoorAacra Mss. 717. ‘¥Bptornv: Bothe, 
‘YBptornv Schiitz, tBpurrmy Mss., "Apaéyv Heimsoeth. 727. vast- 
rotor: Eustathius, p. 560. 19, Tzetzes on Lycophr. 1286, vavtnou Mss. 
735. “Aowd8': Mss. (accent over u erased in A7), Dind., S.-W., "Aoi? 
Elms., Weckl. (now). 741. pySémw’v: Turn., Blomf., Dind., Weckl., 
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S.-W., und ér@v Mss. — Ahrens (de crast et aphaer. p. 24) doubts the 
possibility of aphaeresis here, and writes pyderw mpoourtors. 749. TE 
So: Dind., rédw Mss. 758. 800 av: Dawes, 7doun’ dv AZ, Ado.0 av rec. 
760. co. padeiv rapa: Turn., wabety co (v oor in litura) JZ, cou ynbeiv 
Schiitz, iavOjvar Weil, cvppobety Fritzsche. Weckl. suggests dvrwv 
cou yeynOévar mapa. 770. mAHv... AvOeis: AZ, mpiv. . . AvOG recc. 
Pauw, Brunck, Blomf., Dind., Elms., Fritzsche, and Wieseler all have 
different readings. 782. tovrow: Weckl., Weil, rovrwy Mss., Blomf., 
Dind., S.-W. — Aéyou: Elms., Dind., S.-W., Adyous Mss., Adywv Weckl., 
érous Heimsoeth. 790. mmetpow: Herwerden, Weckl., j7re/pwv Mss., 
Blomf., Dind., S.-W.— The verb of the leading clause is wanting. 
Probably some verses have fallen out after 791. 793. Kic4vns: Mss., 
xevytns H. Voss (cp. Hdt. 4. 49 dvopafouévovs Kivyras), Kupyvys 
Volcker (AZth. Geogr.). 795. Tucker writes ioxvduopdo.. Schiitz 
says, ‘De canitie Stanleius interpretatur kuxvdjmopdor nec ipse reperio 
quod melius sit.” 796. povdSovtes: recc., povwdovres MM. 

800. e€et mvods: cp. Jocasta, Act 2, “Who of selfe wold faine have 
lost his breth” (= daze). 801. Jebb reads rovodrov ody cou. But to- 
ovro was used metri gratia by the tragic poets. See Meisterhans 122. 
803. axpayeis: Mss., dxAayyets Dind., dxpayots Wieseler. The objec- 
tion to the Mss. reading that dogs do not cry (kpdfewv) is not a valid 
one. The epithet is used in the sense of df¥dxoAos, dxpdxoAos. So 
Hesych., Bekk. Anecd. 369. 17. 817. éwav8lmrdate: Dind., éavadé- 
mAate Mss. 822. tvmep: Herm., yvtw’ Mss. 829. yfs wé5a: Weil 
(cp. schol. on Seft. 304), ydmeda Porson, ddzeda Mss., Adeda Meineke. 
830. Lincoln, in 1832, declared that the ruins of Dramisus were the 
ruins of Dodona. See Journ. of Hellenic Studies, I, 229. 831. @a- 
kos: Brunck, O@«kos Mss. 837. Kiehl considers the verse an interpo- 
lation, Dind. thinks that it is a conflatus of two verses. The Mss. 
reading really presents no difficulty. See note. 840. KeKAHoeTat : 
recc., kAnOjoera M7. See PAPA 33 (1902), p. xl, and University of 
Cincinnati Bulletin, Series I], No. 15. 858. @npevovres: recc., Dind., 
Weckl., Onpevoovres Blomf., S.-W. 860. 8éferar: Mss., dépSerar Pauw, 
kAdy&erar Hart. Weckl. proposes 8 aiudéerat. See note. 861. 8a- 
hévtev: M7, danevra rec., dapevras Pauw, dapdprov W. Hoffmann, dape- 
adv Ludwig. 863. For the interpretation in the notes, cp. the Old 
Eng. Play, /ocasta, 3. 3, “bathe this blade within my brother’s breast.” 
872. Khewwds : recc., KAevois MZ. Weckl. remarks “oidév imdpxer odat- 
aotiKov Tod Opacds Kai Kdevds,” and changes KAewvots to KAeELvds Tvs, 
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assuming that xAewots originated from xAevos and that éx rovde 
was inserted after révwv. But his objections to the Mss. reading 
are not valid. See note. 875. Adyou: M7, ypdvov recc., Dind., Weil. 
878. pevowAfyes: Cobet, Weckl., S.-W., dpevorAnyels Mss., Weil, 
Wind, L. & S. 885. mraiove’: JZ, schol., Bothe, Weckl. (now), 
S.-W., zaiovo’ recc., Blomf., Dind. 887. For the whole passage, cp. 
Soph. Ant. 586 ff. and the Old Eng. Play, /ocasta, 3. 2, “ But Pollinice, 
that turned his rolling eyen | Unto his mother and his sister deare, | 
With hollow voyce and fumbling toung thus spake.” | 895 f. Hart. 
omits the second pyrore. Fritzsche reads pajrore xd’ &, Bothe p. p. 
& Moipa. Blomf. proposes wu. 8 & potpat, ye ovyxourov. Schneider 
and Morell repeat Motpat. Weil reads pjroré rx wv’. Herm. suggests 
paxpaiwves after Motpa, Schémann Savtaia. Paley, Winckelmann, 
and Weckl. read worviae Motpa, S.-W. tehkecpopo. M. 896. yapéra: 
Canter, év yaper@ M, yapéra m2’. 899. d&padawropévav: Dind. (accept- 
ing Weil’s emendation, but rejecting the preceding y), Weckl., yan 
darropévay M, péya 8. Schiitz, S.-W., yapodarropevav Bothe, ‘lot, o€ ye 
5. Morell, ypda 8. Brunck, ydéuov darouevav Reisig, yduw duararrope- 
vav Schneider and Winckelmann. The schol. says, dua 7O ydpw- 
Aeima yap TO dpe. 
goo. 8 bru pév dpadds 6 yapos | GdhoPos od Sébia: M7, 5é y' dre Herm., 
8 dp’ dre Minckwitz. Schdmann and most editors omit od déda. 
Nearly all editors have different readings. 903 f. mpooSpdxo.: Sal- 
vinius, mpoodapkot JZ, rpoadépxor recc., schol. Theocr. 15. 94, mpoo- 
dépxorté pe Turn., woridpdxo. we Enger. 10. 8: Turn., 7 Mss. 
934. ToS ér’: Elms., rod dé y Mss. 938. On pander see note and cp. 
Gautier, A Un Jeune Tribun “ Entre la fleur qui s’ouvre et le cerveau 
qui pense, | Entre néant et rien quelle est la différence ?” 948. pos 
av: Elms., rpos...7 MV, mpos dv 7 m, recc., mpos OV Y TEC., mpds ov 
7 Dind. 965. The change made by S.-W. is unnecessary. See note. 
—Kaldppioas: recc., ca0wpocac (o made from ut or w) M, Karovpuras 
Herm., xaOwpicas S.-W. Weckl. suggests kaOjppacas. 968 f. Given 
to Prom. in Mss. Jacobs believes they are interpolated. Kiehl excises 
970, Ribbeck 968-970. The difficulty is due to a misinterpretation of the 
reply of Prometheus to Hermes. See note and cp. Soph. Az. 1081 dzrov 
& iBpilew dpav G & Bovtrera raph, Eur. Suppl. 575 doo y bBprorai: 
xpnora & ov KorAdlouev, 235 6 8 ds bBpiln divapu eis xeipas AaBwr, 
512, Phoen. 620 od yap eis buds tBpila, to which Eteocles replies Kat 
yap avO@vBpilopa, Plato, Protag. 352 E moety tovs rrovodwras. — divas: 
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recc., dyva 7. 974. cvpdhopais: Mss., cvudopas rec., Valck. (on 
Eur. Phoen. 632). Radermacher (observ. in Eur. misc., p. 12) writes 
évpopas: “si ante caesuram penthemimerem vocabulum unius syllabae 
ambitu inseritur, id longum esse solet, numquam tamen saepius quam 
brevi monosyllabo praecedente.” See note on 1088. 977. opikpav: 
Brunck, puxpav Mss. 980. Lachmann, Meineke, and R. Schneider 
make Hermes repeat wo interrogatively, considering the first exclama- 
tion (that of Prom.) as extra metrum. Elms. reads o!wo, Ludwig sub- 
stitutes dpds. 986. ds waiS’ dvra pe: recc., ds maida we MW, dare raida 
me Herm., S.-W. 987. wate: Valck., cat ére WM, cai te Wakefield. 
992. al€adotcca: Canter, aifadovca Mss. 995. yvdp we: JZ, recc., 
yvawe. M, Weil. — ppdoa: recc., ppacew MV. 

1007. kal parny épetv: M7, GdN epelv parnv m, KaAN epely wat nv 
Weckl., woAX’ ern patnv Hart. Cp. Hdt. 2. 3 ddda te dra ToAAG 
xal. The scholiast here remarks: yp. ddd’ épetv wdrnv. See note and 
compare Eur. oz 275 dAnbés, %) parynv Adyos; 1008 f. Most editors 
follow Porson in substituting xéap for A¢raus, and transferring the latter 
to the next verse. The reading I have adopted is that of JZ. xéap is 
an interpolation (379). On the position of éuats cp. Ag. 1225 TO 
poddvrt Seordry | ud. 1013. pettov: Mss., pefov Stanley. So many 
editors. But then we should read pydevds petov, or rather petov 7 
pndev, which, indeed, Nauck adopts. 1024. Kausche (Mythologumena 
Aeschylea, p. 203) interprets darradeds wavnpepos as conviva sempiter- 
nus. 1025. exdorwdoerar: Nauck, éxownjoerar Mss. Cp. Eur. Cyel. 
377 TBowvarar, 550 Oowdoopna, El. 836 Bowacdueba. 1031. Alav elpy- 
pévos: recc., Aeiav cipyupévas M7, eryrvpos Hart., Headlam, éppwpévos 
Wieseler, kupovpevos Stadtmiiller, éx xapdSias eipnucvos F. W.. Schmidt. 
Weckl. first read civapmevos, later épOovpévos, but ow eipnuévos. H. 
Richards (C/lassécal Rev. Nov. 1902) proposes dputpévos. See note. 
1039. mQod: recc., reGov MZ. Schiitz excises dvwye... 70d. Herm. 
and Bernhardy (Griech. Litt. 2. 2. 271%) agree with him. But such 
observations of the coryphaeus in this play usually occupy four verses. 
1041 f. Conradt excises racyew . . . deuxés. But in that case Tpos 
tatta (1074) would be otiose. 1049. trav: Weil, Weckl., rav 7° Mss. 
1057. 4 Tod8 edxH: Koechly (Akad. Vortrége und Reden t. 404), 
Weil, Madv. (Adv. crit. 193), abyn Weckl. (now), 9 To08" ettuyn M, 
ci t49’ cbruXH (or ebrvxe?) recc., ei 8¢ ré8’ drvye? Brunck, tad Bothe, ei 
8 eb rad exer Butler, ef ud’ drvySv 11 Porson, ei r48 er? adyet Jacobs, 
ei Td TYXy TL Wellauer, ei Todde Tx Haupt, ere 8 Yoxyn te Reisig, 
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9 Tovde TUyn; Ti Dind., & rd, ev evyn* tt Minckwitz, etc. (more 
than a score). edruxf seems to be a conflatus of ebyy and tvyn (like 
vauTiXoxwv 484). 1058. ¥ al: Turn., ye Mss. 1071. dy®: Porson, 
dr’ éy» Mss. 1077. wot: Turn., kal odk Mss. 1085. eiAlogoust: 
Turn., €Adgaovo. Mss. So 1092. 1087. dvtimvovv: MSS., avtirvoov 
Dind. (who excises drodexvipeva). Hart. writes rapaderxvipeva, Weil 
oracwaloueva, or duepLopeva. Fritzsche proposes dvturvony 7’, 


G@Bporov 2. 

abe = qperépa 123, 
abApurov 104. 

Gel 937. 

GArvpor 452. 
aBérws 150. 
EPretow 95. 

alav 302. 

al6G 134. 


al€arotoca prt 992. 


alklarow 93. 
alkulopévov 163, 
aiptras 206. 
alohoorépovs 661. 
duorot 151. 
alridpare 194. 
alrotper Oa $22, 
axukvy 548. 
axpayes 803. 
akpatos 67%. 
akptBos 327. 
dhadv 550. 
GAyos 261. 
Gdbalvoveay 540. 
aAlyKvor 449. 
Gdlroiut 533. 
GdtEw 585. 


Gpaharropévay 399. 


Gpelipers 23. 
aplrhrAats 129. 
G&pox Ol 206. 
Gprhaxnpatov 112. 
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dv& 574. 
avablrrdwots 266. 
avadkis 868. 
avéoorou 202. 
dvnkovereiv 40. 


avytlrvovv 1086, 
avTAhow 375. 
amrahhaya 47. 
amrexe 687. 
Gmrhdrov 371. 
aThO Adyw 46. 
aronhatcat 637. 
amd Kowod 21, 
arorhahels 472. 
ambes 593. 
arvpos $80, 

apa 517, 595. 
dpa = dp’ ob 735. 
Gpacce 58. 
"Apipacmndv 805. 
appot 613. 
apxata 182, 
dorepydvopa 898. 
artpapvoy 1060. 
arepTrh 31. 

arns 1078. 
at046ns 907. 


atréktira 301, 


beyyfis 115. 
a&derov 666, 
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avipiWpov yAacpa go. 


avrév of celebrity 719. 
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A&doPos pass. OO!. 
Axapis XGpis 545. 
&xéras $75. 

&xy 271. 

Axo II§. 


Biafy 1009. 
Bog 431. 
Boowropos 733. 
Bowdsorerar S67. 
Bpovretow roSo, 
Bpryia roS2. 


Tata = Gguis 210. 
yapely 200. 
YauonAatere 355. 

yap orig. force 152.074. 
Ye 307. 

yéyeve 103, cp. 523, 627. 
ye pay Spr. 

Yiv wpd yas O82, 
ynpverar 7S. 

yrabor fig. a4. 
YopyYewsy 350. 


Sdiow 352. 
Saxpeoicraxra 300. 
Sdpwarar ry. 
Sderrovres 368, cp. 437. 
Sadoivds derds 1022. 
S&ia_ 183. 

Set wy ace. and gen. $6 
Sauaivas 41. 

Seivaris I41. 

Saas 140. 

Sehol 4So. 

Serpots 155. 

$4 13. oo, 

hapwad 65. 
Sapranion sdxos rO23. 


Sid ré&AXovs 273. 
| &iardpous pass. 76. 
| Srerroix Zero 250, 

! Suggey 133. 

| Sixx p. 23. 

Sheny = Evexa 613. 
Stos SS. 

Afor = Toviale 61a. 
Siowovs 057. 

| Svodepa T44. 

! Sexe Ton. 28a, 436, 
| Sodiy ts 284. 
| SpaxorrspaAAos 790. 
| Spay 72. 
(Spare Q30 

Svperte 271. 
Svowerds 752. 
A@Sdrys 658. 
Swpady 338. 
Sepriypares 636. 


day 326. 

éBdorace SSS. 
Safa = abeat 458. 
Wpas 201. 

Beaddey r7O. 

Byxa = rewia? 444. 
etpa 325. 

avar omitted 42, 320. 
elvexa 345. 

els O88, 

eloact 732. 
elorSopay 427. 
dororyvetowy 14S. 
ara 777. 

Exyora 157. 

Eehixa wae ye 100}. 
&Bowwdorerar 1O2s. 
 AXeioerar S54. 

Ay = aeAtwre 166. 
 Ruxes roS3. 


eXiviovra 53. 
Arvicarpe 530. 
€Adeltrers 341. 
€pa8ov with inf. 1069. 
epqoduny 477. 

éu6s = obj. gen. 388. 
éwrras 48, 186. 

eve = everte 294. 

év ehayaior 863. 

e€ 221, 506. 

éfe. mvods 800. 
ééemdnte 360. 
€matv@ 340. 
erdpyepa 499. 
"Erradov 851. 

éri w. dat. 96. 

w. acc. and gen, 658, 
émikétws 162. 
émuteihat 100. 
émixatpexakla 159. 
émlxeipa 319, 
érénrys 299. 
émoopar 958. 
érronpévat ppévas 856, 
épacteiocat 893. 
EpBioe 181. 
EpptOpiopar 241. 
éore 456. 


toriv) (eeoriv, evertiv 757. 


éoxev 232. 
éreyéa 401. 
erupa 293. 
evnOlay 383. 
épapeplwy 547. 
épeyaroOn 362. 
éxOpdv 148. 

ex Opdtevos 727. 
ex Ppots 864. 


{arrvpor 1083. 
Zvi 218, 
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Mi seta] 750; 
ndvvfPnv 200. 
q kKape yap Tr, 974. 
MAybvOnv 245. 
NALWLday 1060, 
7 BAY 167, 907. 
qamlwv 482, 
qoav 451. 
TeOspny 957. 
Hts causal, 759. 
nopopnv 267. 


Bakay 313. 
GAwv 118, 
Oéurs 18, 209. 
OepepOmuv 151. 
Gedavutos 116. 
Oeompdrov 831. 
Qedv tis 1027. 
OAV 928. 
Onpapar 109. 
Bodepol Adyou 885. 
Botpov 354. 
804s 1060. 
Opatar 628. 
Opdcovs 42. 
Opnvetobar 43. 
Bupdv 380, 
Oupd Bare 706, 


WBer8e 92. 

ieporkotria 493. 

tkero 117. 

tva local 21, 724, final 61. 
lérar. 559. 

lrobpevos 365. 

loxvalvy 380. 


kal yap 441. 
Kal 84 54. 
Kal pv 246, 459, 1080. 
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Kal pv ot ye 982. 
kal ot 8€ 973. 
Kabycbw 916. 
Kabdppicas 965. 
KaAvrret 220. 
KédveBos 846. 
KkataBaopov SII. 
kata.Batns 359. 
kelvw 258. 
KekKANOETAL 734. 
Kekpapévn 116. 
KeAatvds 434. 
Kepavvorkotretov 1080. 
Kepxvelas 676. 
KwdBiopa 124. 
kivuypa 158, 
KAetvds 872. 


KAvou 313; pass. of Aéyerv 868, 


Kvedaia 1027. 
KvoSara 462. 
Kotpaveiv 40, 958. 
Koptrets 947. 
Kovdws 701. 
Kpabaivor 1046. 
Kpaivowto 211. 
KpaiTvocvTov 279, 
KpGvat 512. 
Kpaticta 216. 
KpaTvver 150, 
Kpver 1018. 
KUKV6pOpdot 795. 
Kupets 330. 
kupotvtTa 70, 


AGBpws 1022. 

Aéye 613. Cp. 609. 
A€AXake 406. 
AevkoTTépw 993. 
Aetoow 144. 
Aewpydv 5. 

Alav elpnpévos 1031, 


Awvomrepa 468. 
Avpavripta gl. 
Abpara 691. 
Agora 691. 


padakoyvonev St. 
paviar 879. 
papatver 508. 
paocov as 629. 
pacxadtoeripas 70. 
Marg 57. 

péya = pada 647. 
peyalpw 626, 

péAerv pers. 3. 
péAAELS 627. 

pev 8 500. 

By interrog. 247. 

py = iva ph 1060. 
pndéev 938. 

HAYN 797- 

By od 627. 

py ov after neg. 1056, 
BH TOL 436, 625. 
MAxap 606. 
pLaddvos 868, 
pronbeioa 45, 

Boyts I3I. 
podetoBar 688. 
povrounrop épydvny 461. 
BOX Gois 244. 

pvBors 685. 


vap8nkoTAnpwrov 109. 
vekpodéypovos 153. 
veox pots 150. 

viv 46, 

voonpa 225, 

vorov 632. 
vuKtippovpyta 860. 
vv illative 997. 
vabérrepos 62, 


68 contemptuous 1041. 
oSpa 115. 

olyev O11, 

olpar 968, 

olpov 2, 

oidyv Te 40. 

otw 186. 

od€Ky 563. 
odtyoSpaviay 548. 
Spirta 39. 

Spiros 417. 
oplxdAa 145. 
omdoot 121, 

é1rws = as IOOI. 
émws temporal 228, 
bras ph 68. 

bras Gv 824. 

dpa 997. 

pare 119. 

opyns 80. 

Op0ds dpovetv 999, 
ovAopévas 397. 

ov pHYv Te 174. 


otre . . . Té 172. 
ovTe . . . ov 450. 
obtts 50. 

oXhrw 143. 

8X 135. 

mats 987. 

TavHwEepos 1024. 
TmavTas .. . 08 1053. 
TATTALWE 334. 

mapa 634. 


Tapécvpas 1064. 
medSdpotot 710, 

médas 335. 

meA\doas causative 155, 
TIekacyia 860. 
tmédoveav 895. 

TEAG 282. 
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meA@pta ISI. 
meTAATPEVOS 1030. 
mépyve III. 
TypavOfs 334. 
mortov 480, 

Tirrds act. 916. 
TtrAaVEHY 896. 
tatippous 852. 
wAHv with inf. 49. 
TtALVOudets 450. 
700d 785. 
Touktrcluav 24, 
TouKiAw 308. 

TOAAG kal patnv 1007, 
TOTLWLTGOMEVa 530. 
mov TL 247. 

tmpativ = ma8os 695. 
mpaccev dita 660. 
aplv constr. 165. 
apd 682. 

awpddeEov 779, 
Tpdotaca 406. 
Tporavatvopevov 147. 
tmpocetAXous 451. 
TpocémTa 115. 
mpos Tadta QI5. 
mpovgeriorapat IOI, 
TpovoeAovpevos 113. 
mpovteOtomlker 211, 
TrepvywoKy 286. 
TTEPWT® 135. 
amodevpevar 645. 


padivov péos 399. 
parry 188. 
paroripe 56. 

PyTOv avSac0ar 766, 


offs = cod 733. 
o0éver 1013. 
oLyav 437. 
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TiwTay 437. 
oKeda 25. 

oKepds 102. 
ZKv0as 709. 
Ukv0fjs adj. 2, 417. 
opepdvator 355. 
copirthy 944. 
orabeutdés 22, 
orelxopev SI. 
order 387. 
oTEvaXw 99. 
orévovotv GAYS 435. 
oréva 397. 
orépyew II. 
otépynipa 492. 
oTvyavopa 724. 
oTvyeis 37. 
otiddov 748. 
ovyyevt 14. 


ovyKkatarThoavTa 305. 


ovyxXooeve 1049. 
cvOnv 135. 
cvvacxarG 161. 
cvverxopnv 656, 
cuvOérets 460. 
cwuv0érous Adyous 686, 
cuvvola 437. 
wivtatis 460. 
odhdkedos 879. 
odhé 9. 

odlyye 58. 

odlv 252, 456. 
ohlow 481. 
oopty4vra 380. 
opov 12. 
oxeBetv 16. 
oxXeTALaTpESs 141, 
oxXhore 169. 


Taydos 96. 
Tabs = oTdots 128, 


TaTevds 320. 
TapBo 878. 

TavTa adv. 275, 
Taxvmrepor 88, 
7vé... kal 178, 
Té. . . TE 2090. 
Tekpalpopar 336, 
TeKLApLov 826, 
TeXetTAL 929. 

téEeus 851. 

Teotot 162, 
Téppata 100, 
TevXovea 1090. 
tlva Ion. position 772. 
tls qualitative 696. 
Tl xXptpa 208. 
TtANTEV 1065. 

76 Aiov 1033. 

tol 1021. 

Totov 960. 

Toto. pronom. 234. 
76 mplv 604. 
TovToLs = istis 438. 
Tpikupla O15. 
TpOXLV O4I. 

tuTrels 361. 
TUpavva 761. 
Tuddva 354. 
Tuxelv = yevéo Oar 346. 
T® Ep. 237. 


bBpl{ev 970. 
‘YBplorny 717. 
Uaep 67. 
troovplfe. 126, 


dép’ bras 545. 
déprepov 768. 
diArnviovs 465. 
droyora ofpara 406. 
drtoat 504. 


oBepsy act. 127. 
6Bos) (Sé05 181. 
oitadéors 598. 
Popxibes 794. 
pate 608. 

bpéves 34, 361. 
dpevoTrAnkTwv 1054. 
potprov 8o1. 


dvyyave 513. 


XAG 1057. 
XaAdoq trans. 176. 
XadvPes 715. 
Xap Bérbar 782. 


XapttoyAwocety 294, 


Xetpwvatla 45. 
XoAov 29, 
xprgets 374. 
Xplumrovea 712. 
Xpvodpputov 805. 
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Xope 73. 


Walpe 394. 
Wawa 54. 
WedAbv 816, 


aS = ottw 160, 
OKtTipa 352. 
odévn, 60. 
wdopnv 268. 
Oracev 8, 
Orrat 908. 
@pobivero 200. 
@s final 53. 


s with part. in O. O. 760. 


3 Gv 10, 654. 

Gore = wotrEp 452. 
Gore kal 995. 
Oedrev Aaxetv 48. 
aded@v w. dat. 342. 
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[The figures refer to verses, unless otherwise specified. ] 


Actors, number p. 32. 
Adrasteia 936. 
Aeschylus : 
attention to detail p. 29. 
characteristics p. 14. 
compared with Job p. 39. 
compared with successors p. 17. 
estimation of modern world p. 17. 
genius p. 18. 
imagination p. 39. 
Lifenp a Drs 
rank p. 16. 
religion p. 19. 
Alliteration 691, 911, 955. 
All’s Well 322, 524, 662. 
Amazons 724. 
Anacoluth 146, 569. 
Anastrophe 67. 
Antony and Cleopatra 806, 1063, 1067. 
Apocope 817. 
Aristophanes pp. 34, 35. 
Arnold, M. p. 39. 
quotations from 309, 351, 450, 944, 
1043. 
Article: 
careless position 646, 
deictic 94, 449, 816. 
implicit 4, 
in direct address 834. 
omission 378. 
AESCHYLUS — 23 


As, for “than” 629, 
Assonance 691, 955. 
Asyndeton 56, 392, 698. 
As You Like [t 317. 
Atlas 348. 

Attraction 963. 
Augment, omission 181, 


Beaumont and Fletcher : 
quotations from 15, 21, 22, 90, 9I, 
116, 118, 134, 167, 361, 459, 485, 
516, 548, 582, 590, 764, 789, 936, 
964, 992, 1001, 1067. 
Beddoes 155, 547, 548, 582, 695, 752, 
843, 860, 965. 
Ben Jonson 35], 944. 
Blending of lyric and epic p. 30. 
Browning p. 34, vv. 613, 944. 
Browning, Mrs. : 
quotations from 88, 115, 125, 215, 
329, 375) 431, 551, 082, 942, 1044. 
quoted pp. 40, 68, 70. 
Biirger 250. 
Byron: 
Cain p. 75. 
Manfred p. 72. 
paraphrase of vy. 526-535. 
quotations from 2, 5, 22, 24, 106, 354, 
366, 444, 447, 545, 05%, 712, 75°, 
915, 937, 938, 1002, 1043, 1052. 
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Caedmon p. II. Danaids 853, 858. 

Caesura lacking 640. Dante: 

Gakuntala 274, 353, 362, 431. characteristics p. 82. 

Calderon p. 19, vy. 6, 181, 496, 548, quotations from 23, 230, 322, 362, 
880, 447, 551, 645, 752, 806. 

Carlyle p. 39. Dekker 22, 643, 843. 

Case: De Musset, Alfred 24, 541. 


acc. inner obj. 159, 406, 577, re- | De Quincey, go. 
tained obj. 171, 362, two objects | De Saint-Victor p. 39. 
204, terminal 284, 389, specifi- | Destiny p. 23. 
cation 489, 867. Deuteronomy 23. 
dat. with nouns 501, 612, manner | Diaeresis 1053. 
139, 538, 675, means 56, 141, 591, Diction p. 40. 
cause 157, 219,974, respect 384, | Droysen pp. 60, 93. 
interest 23, 358, dynamic 54. Dryden 551, 590. 
gen. crime 9, price 28, objective | Dyer 88, 250. 
249, 256, 733, 892, want 341, 
material 368, 746, 900, cause 397, | Edda, the 91, 116, 
appositive 4II, with a privative | Elision 612. 
416, subjective 446, 547, 900,| Emerson p. 65. 
partitive 584, local 714, abs. 860, | Ephymnia p. 36. 


comparison 857. Epithalamium 566. 
loc. 135. Erinyes, the p. 24 f. 
voc. omission of 3. Euripides : 
Chapman 91, 380, 548, 749, 890, 891,/ criticism of Aeschylus p. 33. 
1070. death of p. 11. 


Chaucer pp. 34, 40, 62, 72, vv. 22, 103, 
134, 161, 194, 219, 309, 318, 361, 
397, 428, 444, 485, 514, 526, 541, | Factitive pred. 444, gIo. 

569, 603, 749, 843, 907, 1017, | Faust 250, 452, S04, 805, 840. 


Ezekiel 672. 


1067. Fennel, the 109. 
Chiasm 184, 238, 619. Field 106. 
Chiron 1027. Figura etymologica 764. 
Chorus pp. 29, 36. Final clause 203. 
Cisthene 793. Fire, generation p. 104, 
Clough 94, 461, 485, 937. Fire god p. 9. 
Coleridge 135, 843, 916. Fire stealer p. 109 f. 
Comedy of Errors 263. 
Constructio ad sensum 417. Gender, neut. for fem. 1035. 
Cowley 22. Genesis 896. 


Croiset pp. 30, 31, 83. | Geography p. 85. 
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Goethe 88. 

Goldsmith 937. 

Gray, Thomas 691. 

Gray, Maxwell 1015. 

Greek conception of gods p. 77. 
Greek etymologies p. 85. 
Grimm’s Marchen 287. 

Gulick p. 89. 


Hamlet 32, 444, 992. 

Hartung p. 69. 

Hawthorne p. 82. 

1 Henry 1V. 589, 943. 

2 Henry LV. 492. 

Henry V.p. 90. 

Hephaestus p. 70. 

Heracles 871. 

Herder p. 79, vv. 
548. 

Hermann, G. p. 76. 

Hermes p. 87. 

Heywood 150, 909. 

Hindering, verbs of 236, 865. 

Holinshed p. 91. 

Hoping, verbs of 510, 930. 

Horses an indication of wealth 466. 

Hypallage go, 110, 1059. 


153s 327, 509; 


Infinitive : 
articular 236, 624, 681, consecutive 
692, jussive 712. 
with péd\dw 625. 
Inventions 460. 
Io, representation p. 81. 
purpose of the episode p. 83 ff. 
Richter’s view p. 83. 
the myth p. 109. 
Irrelevant scenes p. 37. 
Isaiah 447, 672, 706, 849, 880, 1032. 


Jeremiah 329; 399- 
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Job WV. 2375 274, 307, 382, 392, 397, 
541, 547, 749, 849. 

Judges 159. 

Julius Caesar 633, 717, 806, 1048. 


King John 91, 696, 999. 
King Lear 317, 1079. 
Klopstock go, 144, 937, 1081. 
Kratos and Bia p. 68. 

Kuhn, Adalbert p. 105. 


Lahor, Jean pp. 78, 79, vv. 452, 548, 
654. 

Lamartine pp. 78, 81, v. 25. 

Lamentation, cries of 379. 

Lamentations 857. 

Leconte de Lisle 548. 

Leopardi 366. 

Lesage p. 40. 

Litotes 277, 350, 373, 1013. 

Longfellow 91, 109, 431, 478, 514, 562. 

Love's Labour's Lost 311, 317. 


Macbeth 106, 662. 

Mahabharata 532. 

Mandeville, Sir John 800, 804. 

Marlowe 18, 144, 242, 360, 392, 428, 
437, 500, 593, 608, 685, 695, 766, 
944, 999, 1002, 1009. 

Massinger 1025. 

Measure for Measure 248. 

Merchant of Venice 199, 242, 468. 

Metaphor 884, 903, 926, 968, 1009, 


1044. 
Middle ) ( pass. 158. 
) C act. 196. 


Milton pp. 33, 82, vv. 3, 16, 91, 108, 
110, 118, 124, 150, 184, 265, 301, 
351; 357s 363, 366, 378, 435, 500, 
518, 574, 584, 643, 645, 798, 804, 
995: 


Werk Participle: 

WAS, Boek > SOK RO aoe Se pers! causal og5. 
Wa PACK PREMIERE 7Q, Qf de conaiive pres. loee. 
Wake MA aadeaver 374 enu-| fab 32 

‘ws, Gh PURPOSE Cause 1G7, OQ) supplementary é28. 
TRS W QeeiQa, $2, adm 322) wath a> 357. 
seanpitasat oF AL O38 archaic) Person, je for Est 296. 
SSS SAA WD Gy UB hiss, aie Rleomasm 192, 728, gom, 


BRL WR | Pluralis maiestatia gia, 
ERAN A RRL Poetry, Greek view p. 32. 
Werks A Re |, Pape 499. 

Weed WR Re - Porsea'S cule 107, cp. 248 
WNkey as FA | Postrayal of character p. 3a, 
WD A AO Rke Reales: pBrcciddne 925 

BARRE DE ME ERE A LQ. _ Prometheus: 

BRL A RRA | Athenian belief p, 106, 

RRA RRL . character p. 7% OR 

SASSER TA Re | Cisissiam analegy p. Pf. 

| ceymalogy Pa les. 
NERS A BRR RAL fesaval) p. 10%. 
We RR Bes BALES — Geeks. 2S 
NBR REAR Wa RR |“ MEpresstom om audience p. 7a. 
RRS RR ‘legen p. Gp. 
Loagtelew'S Dp. 75 
OS SR SRO Sas Lowell’sp. 73: 
RES RR | «~Bakentage pp Ig. 
ERA, AL Stelley'S pp. 723. 7. 
QR. TR Prometheus Faumd - 
QRS A aermaspiere: ps a5. 
SSSA WV | | diagee ms Sp 
SRS Ro IR, HRS, TRL Gseusmom p. 
QR ROE (lakes apinsam p. 22; 
Greek antiinde: pag. 

Desa A RM metrical CRaracteristics p- Sq. 
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plasticity pp. 33, 64, 65. 
scene p. 97. 
scenery p. 67. 
scenic representation p. 90. 
significance p. 60, 
Prometheus Luomenos : 
fragments p. 312 ff. 
Herder’s restoration p. 97. 
outline p. 95 f. 
scene p. 98. 
Proverbs 318, 383, 789. 
Psalms 311, 447, 1080, 1081. 


Ramayana 532. 
Reflexive : 
dissyllabic form 474. 
with act. ) ( mid. 708, 748. 
Régnier 877. 
Relative 3. 
Repetition 141. 
Rhythms 561. 
effect 114, 397, 566, 1040. 
Richard IT, 25, 85, 318. 
Richard Ill, 103. 
Rostand p. II. 
Ruskin 799. 


2 Samuel 916. 


Schiller pp. 29, 59, vv. 276, 901, 1009. 


Schlegel pp. 65, 76. 

Schémann pp. 60, 76, 93, 98. 

Scott go. 

Seymour p. 9I. 

Shelley pp. 72, 74, 78, 107, vv. 2, 15, 
23, 24, 32, 88, 133, 138, 144, 167, 
224, 231, 250, 280, 313, 394, 437; 
443; 450, 452, 467, 469, 482, 521, 
548, 744, 791, 937- 

Shirley 649, 717, 1093. 

Sibilation goI, 1021. 

Sidney, Sir Philip 724. 
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Simile 857, 1oor. 

Spenser 91, 134, 144, 500, 590, 695, 
891, 937. 

Sterne IOI. 

Stichomythy 254. 

Style p. 37 ff. 

Sully Prudhomme 250. 


Taming of the Shrew 646, 875. 
Tempest 450. 
Tennyson 23, 24, 88, 103, 144, 270, 
447; 478, 541, 547; 582, 592, 603, 
691, 749, 789, 800, 865, 938, 942, 
947, IOII, 1019. 
Tense: 
aor. combined with pres. imy. 71, 
indic. 676, dramatic 181, 277, 
401, 773, ingressive 235, gnomic 
1070. 
impf. of vision 230. 
perf. emotional 183, perceptual 679, 
of pres. condition 500, 650, main- 
tenance of result 222. 
pres. empiric 329, prophetic 513, 
764, 848, 947. 
Theuriet 151. 
Thomson 134. 
Titus 1032. 
Titus Andronicus 980. 
Tmesis 134, 574, 879, 1060, 
Torch-race p. 107. 
Tourneur 263, 431, 485. 
Transitive )( intrans. 176, 
Tribrach 351, 715. 
Trilogy pp. 31, 92; 94. 
Trotlus and Cressida 806, 1079. 
Troilus and Criseyde 384. 
Two Gentlemen of Verona 789, 909, 
989, 998. 


Urquhart 629. 
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Verbal adj. 523. Zeugma 22. 

Volcanoes 366, 370. Zeus p. 20 ff. 
representation p. 75. 

Welcker pp. 76, 93. weather god 1044. 

Westphal 526, Zola p. 91. 


Winter’s Tale 94, 695. 


